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Things  look  greener 
on  our  side 
of  the  fence 

Since  we  offered  National  Advertisers  the 
Retail  Store  Rate,  we’ve  been  sitting  in  clover— 
$1,008,730.35  worth  of  additional  billings! 

How  green  can  things  get! 

We  sowed  our  Single  Rate  Plan  last  May,  so  National 
Advertisers  could  enjoy  the  same  rate  as  Retail  Stores. 

And  month  after  month  we  keep  adding  new  schedules— 
now  totaling  $1,008,730.35 1  With  billings  like  that,  it  may 
not  be  long  before  other  papers  decide  to  join  us  in  the 
clover  patch. 

Sure  and  why  not?  If  things  look  greener  on  our  side  of 
the  fence,  it’s  only  because  they  are! 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field.  Publisher  cop,..,nt  i9«s.  f..(« 


1.  Inc. 


Profile  of  Los  Angeles 


The  HERALD-EXAMINER  has  greater  sales  potential 

through  total  home  audience  superiority!  In  Los  Angeles’  flourishing,  all- 

important  Metropolitan  Area,  the  Herald-Examiner  dominates  the  sales  scene  by  delivering  the  largest 
total  in-the-home  audience  of  persons  over  15  years  of  age.*  With  this  growing,  active,  buying  audience  of 
1,303,000  persons — 21,000  more  than  the  next  daily — the  nation’s  leading  advertisers  naturally  choose 
the  Herald-Examiner  as  a  “must”  part  for  a  perfect  sales  picture  in  the  nation’s  Number  2  market. 


This  is  just  one  reason  you  can  depend  on  the  Herald-Examiner  for  opening  more  doors,  to  more  sales! 
“Profile”*  affords  complete  Los  Angeles  newspaper  audience  data  and  clearly  illustrates  how  the  Herald- 
Examiner’s  superiority  is  capable  of  selling  more  of  everything  .  .  .  through  leadership  where  it  counts, 

readership  where  it  pays.  •  Prowe  of  tti«  Los  Anfeles  Morket."  Only  Los  Angeles  newspsper  audience  study  made  in  consultation  with  the  Advertising  Research  Foundatioi. 


LOS  ANGELES 

HERALD-EXAMINER 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

LARGEST  EVENING  CIRCULATION  IN  AMERICA 


THB  HBARST 
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PERFECT  CROSS-SECTION 

Test  your  products  in  Kansas  City,  where  all  tastes  and 
preferences  are  represented.  Neither  Northern,  Western, 
Eastern  nor  Southern.  All  important  social,  ethnic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  groups  give  accurate  picture-in-miniature  of  entire 
nation. 

STABLE  ECONOMY 

Broad-based  diversification  acts  as  buffer  against  peaks 
and  valleys  in  business  cycle. 

Fabricated  Metals  Chemical  Products 

Primary  Metals  Livestock  Processing 

Machinery  Manufacture  Electronics 
Auto  Assembly  Airline  Maintenance 

Large  number  of  small  firms  insure  stable  economy,-  over 
1,300  manufacturing  industries  in  metro  area  have  pay¬ 
rolls  of  less  than  400  persons. 

Federal  government  agencies  in  metro  area  employ 
16,800  civilians. 


BUSINESS  ACTIVITY 

Kansas  City  is  the  23rd  metro  morket  in  America,  but 
ranks  as  6th  busiest  market  of  all  cities  with  1,000,000 
population.  Per  capita  sales  are  21%  ABOVE  national 
average. 

8,462  retail  outlets  in  metro  area  emplay  more  than 
50,000  salespeople. 

TRANSPORTATION  CENTER 

1 2  trunk-line  railroads 
7  key  airlines 
Trucking  lines  to  all  points 
Bprges  and  Pipelines 

CITY  OF  HOMES 

Percentage  of  home  ownership  — 70.9%  — probably  un¬ 
equalled  in  any  other  large  city  in  the  nation. 

ONE-NEWSPAPER  MARKET 


ISOLATED  MARKET 

Hundreds  of  miles  from  any  other  major  metropolitan 
market,  no  overlapping  media  to  influence  testing. 

EASE  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

90%  of  Kansas  City's  drug  business  concentrated  in  3 
chains  and  25  independents. 

99%  of  food  business  concentrated  in  4  chains  and  2 
wholesale  grocery  organizations. 

INCOME 

Net  effective  buying  income  per  household  in  metro  area 
is  $7,788  — $658  ABOVE  natianal  average.  Johnson 
County,  one  of  6  counties  in  metro  area,  ranks  7th  fram 
the  top  of  all  counties  in  America  in  median  annual  income 
-$8,161  per  household. 


The  Star  blankets  entire  market  with  giant  680,854  circu¬ 
lation  doily,-  383,430  Sunday.  Greater  Kansas  City's  metro 
area  has  374,000  households.  One  newspaper  gives  even 
distribution  and  complete  coverage  of  this  market  — at  the 
nation's  lowest  miline  rate. 

MARKET  DATA  &  RESEARCH 

Complete  grocery  and  drug  store  check  service  by  The 
Kansas  City  Star,  free.  Distribution,  facings,  prices  — all 
the  basic  facts  and  figures  — compiled  for  you  BEFORE, 
DURING  and  AFTER  testing. 

PRINTING  FACILITIES 

Perfect  A-B  split  runs,  ROP  color,  roll-fed  hi-fi  preprints, 
preprinted  section  inserts,  locally  edited  TV  magazine, 
independent  Sunday  color  comics. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

Offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Miami  Beach 


Welcome 

To 

^ORTH^  CAROLINA 
^"sTATELINE  I 


Tidewater  is  two  States 
. . .  and  it’s  Our  Oyster! 


In  1849  some  angry  Norfolkians  actually 
petitioned  to  be  annexed  by  North  Carolina. 
Long  before  then  —  and  ever  since  —  Tar 
Heels  of  the  Northeast  counties  have  sent 
their  products  to  Norfolk  and  come 
themselves  to  find  a  job,  to  shop  —  and 
visit  relatives.  Some  Carolina  cousins 
claim  the  extraordinary  vigor  of  the  Norfolk- 
Portsmouth-Chesapeake-Virginia  Beach 
area  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  extraordinary 
infusion  of  North  Carolinians  into  the 
population.  The  folks  in  Elizabeth  City, 
Edenton  and  Ahoskie,  are  just  as  excited 
about  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge-Tunnel 
as  are  the  folks  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
and  in  Suffolk.  Amidst  such  friendly 
patriotism  and  mutual  interests,  our 
newspapers  serve  the  Cavaliers  and  Tar 
Heels  of  Tidewater.  Yes,  Tidewater  is  our 
Oyster.  Because  it  is,  it’s  our  responsibility 
. . .  and  one  we  accepted  long  ago. 


Weekday  morning  &  evening  229,139  . . .  Sunday  162,496 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


18-20— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Confarancu  Pittsburgh  ■ 
ton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

18- 20— North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association,  Longview  .'ex. 

19 —  United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Portla.id-Hiltoa  Me 
Portland,  Ore. 

19- 20 — Associated  Press  Association  of  Florida,  Duval  Hotel,  Tallahassee,- 

20—  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulation  Confereit 
Marion  Hotel,  Salem,  Ore. 

20- 21— Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Sports  Writers  Association,  Cc 
towner  Motor  Inn,  Madison. 

21- 23 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton-Chics 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- 26 — Women's  Page  Workshop,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

25-27— National  Editorial  Association  Government  Relations  Worksh: 

Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

27 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Birmingham.  Ala. 
29-April  9 — ^Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs  seminar,  Amir:. 

Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

3 1 -April  I— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  General  Advertising  W- 
agers  Workshop,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield. 


1-2— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Retail  Advertising  Managers  Wt 
shop,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield. 

1-3— Pennsylvania  Editors’  Seminar,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn.  Harrisbu-: 

4-^— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick  -; 
Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

4- fr— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Penn-Harris 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

5- 7— National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives, 

Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

9-10 — Louisiana  Press  Association,  Royal  Orleans  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 
9-10 — Hoosier  (Indiana)  State  Press  Association,  Indianapolis. 

9-11— Nevada  State  Press  Association,  Dunes  Hotel,  Las  Vegas. 
14-17— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Washington  Hilton  H:  =j 
Washington,  D.  C. 

17 —  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Admanagers,  Portland. 

18— 20 — Travel  Writers  Seminar  for  Society  of  American  Travel  W-'- 1 
Golden  Triangle  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

19 —  Associated  Press  Annual  Meeting  of  Members.  Waldorf-Astoria  H:  ?l 
New  York  City. 

19-22— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hrsl 
New  York. 

22-24 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Greerb -! 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

22- 25 — Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  advertising  fraternity.  Carillon  Hotel,  M:i 
Beach,  Fla. 

23- 24— Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Spring  Sales  '■ 
ference,  Langford  Hotel,  Winter  Park. 

25-27— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association.,  Downtown . 
Paul  Holiday  Inn,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

23-24— Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  II,  Hacienda  Motel,  Fresno.  Calif 
23-24— Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference  of  Virginia  Press  Associj" 
Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

25- 28 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Biltmore,  Atlanta,  -i 

26- May  7 — Classified  Advertising  Managers  Seminar.  American  Press 
stitute,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

27-  Canadian  Press  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

28- 30— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board  and  an'J 
meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

29- 30 — Illinois  Editors  Traffic  Safety  Seminar,  University  of  Illinois,  Urt!i 


2-4 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  The  INN,  Athens. 

6-8 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association,  Empress  Hotel,  Victorie. : 

10- 21 — Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  Seminar,  American  Press 
stitute,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

11- 12 — Michigan  Press  Circulation  Managers'  Workshop,  Kellogg^' 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

12- 15 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Golden  Triangle  !■' 
Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

13- 15— National  Convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Editorial- 
toonists,  Washington.  D.C. 

14- 15 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  University  Park,  Pa. 
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Fiv)in  the  New  York  State  Publishers  Association 


“T/ie  Democrat  €intl  Chroniclers  utt€ick  on  ffamblinf'  was 
courageous  and  thorough  €ind  served  to  emphasize  the 
vital  role  newspapers  can  play  in  community  service/ 


Community  Service 


J  AwtMMl  of  Honor 


General  Excellence 


THt  Times  lisios 


Two  of  the  top  four  awards  to  major  newspapers  given  by  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association  last  week  went  to  the  Rochester  papers  — 
The  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  The  Times-Union. 


Two  more  reasons  why  the  Rochester  newspapers  are  the  fastest  growing 
metropolitan  papers  in  Upstate  New  York  — where  SKlLLi«)naires  are 
reading  more  and  enjoying  it  more. 


The  Times-Union  >  Dfmofral»aaa:iin>ttidf 

Rochester,  New  York 

Members  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize-Winnintz  Gannett  Group 
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ETenrthiiig 
In  Baltimore 
revolTCs  around 

THE  SUN 

Morning 

Erening 

Snndgsr 

That's  why 
The  Snnpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 
In 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 

Nationil  Rtpres«itttiv<s: 
CreNiMT,  Woodward,  O' Mara  &  Ormabea 
Now  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angelos, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis 


Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion.  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone - State . 

Company  . 

Meal  cheek  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

tSO  THIRD  AYE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  10022 

f6,50  m  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  couturier,  $10j00 


In  this 
midwest 
two-state  area, 

Only  Chicago 
is  larger  than 
Quad-Cities 

Quad-Cities  Metro  County 
population  tops  335,000. 
Argus  and  Dispatch  pro¬ 
vide  the  only  effective 
daily  newspaper  coverage 
of  the  big  Illinois  sector 
of  the  Quad-Cities,  where 
62%  of  Quad-Citians  live. 


OuAO  CITIIS  URCfST  COMl'tiCD  Ohlil  ClRCUlATlON 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 

ond 

MOLINE  DISPATCH 

REPRESENTED  IT  ALLEN-KLAPf  CO 
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INTERVIEWS  MAY  ORIGINATE  in  strange  plat .  s  and  wai, 
it  was  found  anew  by  John  Sheppard  of  the  Ass<-(  iated  Pres 
in  Cleveland.  He  covered  various  phases  of  Dr.  Sam  Sheppard', 
release  from  prison  and  was  acquainted  with  his  wife,  Ariane 
by  telephone.  He  and  the  Sheppards  live  about  a  mile  apart  anc 
John  sees  them  sometimes  in  a  supermarket.  He  has  deliverer 
mail  to  them,  too,  when  it  got  mixed  up.  But  he  had  not  beer 
able  to  set  up  an  interview.  John  stopped  at  a  supeimarketto^ei 
ice  cream  for  his  children.  He  saw  Mrs.  Sheppard  at  the  counter 
He  introduced  himself- — despite  teleplume  conversations,  thev'il 
never  met — and  began  talking  with  her.  The  chat  with  Mrs 
.Sheppard  and  her  husband  led  to  an  exclusive  inlr-rview.  Tke 
ice  cream?  “I  forgot  it.”  John  said. 


Dear  Editors: 

When  lines  are  slruiifrely 

louse  like  this. 

And  word  division’s  hit  or  mi¬ 
ss,  you’ve  been  eomputereil. 

Sirs.  Don’t  light;  Prodiietiun 
Men  are  always  right! 

On  second  thought:  Why  don’t  we  yell, 

and  kiek  and  scream  and  light  like  hell? 

(The  pridt*  we’d  save  would  be  our  own.) 

—Howard  Welty,  Ass’t.  Managing  Editor 
San  Diego  Evening  Tribune 


I 

I 


— Isaac  Gershman,  70,  retiring  after  47  years  with  City  News 
Bureau.  Chicago,  the  last  34  years  as  manager,  estimate  that 
2,100  cubs  worked  there  during  his  time,  covering  city  halL 
courts  and  police  stations  for  the  Chicago  daily  newspapers. 

.  .  .  Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor-in-chief,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
heads  a  committee  of  50  civic  leaders  seeking  to  revitalize  Bov 
Scouting  in  the  six  New  England  states.  .  .  .  Roelif  A.  (Lovey) 
Loveland  retired  after  42  years  with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deafer 
He  had  been  reporter,  feature  writer,  war  correspondent,  colum¬ 
nist,  poet,  associate  editor  and  editorial  writer  during  his  loo; 
and  stellar  service.  His  recipe  for  features:  “There  are  no  rules 
for  writing  a  feature.  Break  all  rules.  Use  no  formula.”  . . .  John 
M.  Gordon,  retiring  April  17  as  amusements  editor.  Spring^ 
(Mass.)  Union,  after  31  years  as  a  newspaperman,  is  to  be 
honored  March  22  at  a  dinner,  of  which  Sam  Hoffman,  Spring 
field  Daily  News  amusements  editor,  is  chairman.  .  .  .  Emerson 
Smith,  for  38  years  a  Continental  Oil  Company  public  rdations 
man  in  Houston,  was  launched  into  retirement  orbit  at  a  gala 
d  inner- with-music  at  the  Overseas  Press  Club  in  New  York.  t 
after  which  he  hopped  a  slow  boat  to  Mexico.  li 


—Heady  heads:  “Flora,  Fauna  Facts  Fresh  From  Free*er  I'l 
Fort  Lee"— Palisades  Park  (N.J.)  Bergen  Bulletin;  “Hula-HippsI 
Husker  Hustles’’ — Seattle  Times;  “Junior  Monte  Carlo  in  Clu|^ 
Until  .  .  .  Poliee  Fade  Teen-Age  Bet  Set’’ — (By  Dave  Browi) 
Victoria  (B.C.)  Colonist;  “Malcolm  to  Be  Buried  Under  Hip 
Police  Guard"^Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post;  “Hello  Bobby  &  jR*lut 
&  .  .  .  Oops!  Planc-ly  an  Air-er’’— Ogden  (Utah)  Standari-tr 
aminer;  “Why  Johnny  Needs  Specs:  Eyes  Have  It.”— (-oiNwi 
((]alif.)  Daily  Transcript  .  .  .  Pilfered  from  the  column  of  Bid 
Herzog,  Milwaukee  Sentinel:  “Pilfered  from  the  foica  City 
Citizen  women’s  page,  this  headline  ‘Wives  Should  Have  Affairs  i" 
Order’.’’  .  .  .  Frank  Jeter  Jr.,  Washington,  writes:  “I  really 
read  the  headline  on  your  book  review  of  ‘Facing  the  Big  Cat*  " 
the  Feb.  27  edition.  At  first  I  thought  it  said :  ‘Newsman  1*  Ft*-* 
trated  By  Lions  Club.’  I  guess  it  was  because  I’ve  never  bw 
frustrated  by  a  lion  cub.”  .  .  .  Jack  Craemer,  co-publisher,  3® 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-Journal,  and  newly  elected  (Talifonui 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  president,  was  World  WaHI 
Army  press  officer  at  Attu,  Aleutians,  and  a  founder  of 
troop  magazine  at  Saipan,  South  Pacific.  .  .  .  When  the  rt 
editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader  and  Press  questioned  l» 
authenticity  of  an  unusual  surname.  Crapes,  a  newsroom  v"! 
queried:  “Is  he  from  Wrath,  Mo.?’’ 
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NASA’s  MICHOUD  OPERATIONS 
REPORTS  ITS  ECONOMIC  IMPACT 
ON  GREATER  NEW  ORLEANS 


(and  it’s  tremendous!) 


Htre's  a  look  inside  the  NASA  Michoud  plant  within  the  city  checkout  positions  are  two  Saturn  IB  flight  boosters,  a  Saturn  IB 

limits  of  New  Orleans.  Lined  up  (left-to-right)  in  assembly  and  dynamic  test  stage  and  two  Saturn  I  first  stages. 

A  “Fact  Sheet”  received  recently  from  NASA  in  New  Orleans  discloses  that,  attribu¬ 
table  directly  and  indirectly  are  :  salaries  and  wages  totaling  $180  million,  60,000  new 
residents,  $119  million  in  retail  sales,  and  (through  Dec.  1,  1964)  $45  million  in 
construction  contracts ! 

That’s  impact  of  space-age  proportions.  Doesn’t  it  suggest  a  re-examination  of 
your  sales  potentials  for  the  New  Orleans  market?  Even  a  reaching-for-the-moon  at¬ 
titude  might  not  be  amiss  here  provided  you  do  your  reaching  with  the  giant  circu¬ 
lations  of  The  Times-Picayune  and  New  Orleans  States-ltem. 


©tm^H-PtragUn?  new  Orleans  STATES-ITEM 


(Morning  and  Sunday) 

UFAYETTE  SQUARE.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.  70140 


(Evening) 

REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Strike  Issue 


major  issue  in  the  New  York  newspa|)er  publisliers-priniers 
negotiations  now  underway,  and  one  which  threatens  to  bring 
about  another  disastrous  strike  on  Ajnil  1,  is  the  introtluction  of 
automated  etpiipment.  Tlie  pultlishers  liave  offered  to  guarantee 
present  jobholders  against  jol)  loss  which  means  that  any  reduction 
would  be  through  normal  attrition.  The  ITU  insists  this  is  not 
enough,  that  a  “birth  certificate”  must  replace  a  “death  certificate,” 
in  the  words  of  Elmer  lirown.  In  otlier  words,  maintenance  of  ITl^ 
membership  regardless  of  work  |>erfornied. 

It  doesn’t  seem  reasonable  to  us  that  any  union  should  Ite  able  to 
force  its  will  upon  an  employer  to  perpetuate  its  membership  and 
representation  in  a  plant.  .\  parallel  example  would  be  the  stereo¬ 
typers’  union  forcing  continuance  of  a  certain  number  of  union 
members  in  other  jobs  after  the  employer  has  shifted  his  operation 
to  offset.  It  is  comparable  to  the  vaudeville  houses  being  forced  to 
maintain  full  orchestras  after  the  introduction  of  moving  pictures: 
or  the  railroads  having  to  maintain  firemen  on  every  train  after  the 
development  of  diesel  etigines. 

The  introduction  of  automated  equiptnent  will  not  mean  fewer 
jobs.  It  w'ill  mean  more  printing  atid  more  jobs,  an  industry-wide  ex¬ 
pansion,  just  as  the  intiotluction  of  the  line-casting  machine  did 
decades  ago. 

New  York  newspajiers  are  not  trying  to  be  pioneers  in  this  area  of 
automation.  .Actually,  they  are  behind  the  procession  and  their  only 
desire  is  to  be  able  to  adopt  the  technitpies  and  equipment  that  have 
been  in  use  for  some  time  in  newspaper  plants  arouiul  the  countrs'. 


Editorials  and  Elections 


^  l^he  Alabama  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  a  state  law  against 
electioneering  on  election  days  applies  to  newspaper  editorials. 
This  is  a  gross  misinterpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  guaranteeing  a  free  press. 

Confirmation  of  the  .Alabama  reasoning  would  mean  that  no  one 
could  write  or  speak  for  or  against  any  legislation  on  an  election  day. 

James  E.  Mills,  editor  of  the  BirmiugUam  Post-Herald,  who  was 
charged  with  violating  the  Corrupt  Practices  .Act  by  taking  sides  in  a 
local  issue  in  an  editorial  on  election  day,  has  announced  that  he 
would  appeal  eventually  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

We  hope  he  does.  The  issue  is  too  im|X)rtant  to  permit  this  deci¬ 
sion  to  stand.  If  a  newspaper,  or  any  other  communications  medium, 
is  to  be  forbidden  to  say  what  it  believes  on  any  given  day  it  will  be 
a  major  split  in  our  free  press  guarantee. 


Information  Bill 

l^reedom  of  information  bills  to  establish  a  federal  public  records 
law  and  to  permit  court  enforcement  of  the  right  to  know  were 
re-introduced  in  Congress  recently  by  Senator  Edward  Long  and  Con¬ 
gressman  John  Moss.  S.  1666  introduced  by  Sen.  Long  last  year  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  but  was  not  acted  iqxtn  by  the  House.  The 
proper  editorial  suj)port  might  bring  more  legislative  success  this 
year. 
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Lying  lips  are  abomination  lo  the  Lori: 
hut  they  that  deal  truly  are  his  deUghl. 
Proverbs  12,  22. 


Thank 
;t.  (Jai 
;E4Pi 
-it  thai 
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r.  HERE : 

Careless  cuiimg  of  Coppenid  from  con- 
eiits  (Feb.  13)  caused  close  calamity  con- 
erning  colle<  ion  of  creator’s  comprehen- 
M  and  colorfully  correct  columns  by 
illege  coord  i.iator.  Cave  canem! 

William  T.  Housum  Jr. 

ilbright  College, 
itjding.  Pa. 

»  *  * 


Lori: 

fUgk 


er 
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INFLUENTIAL 

Thank  you  for  the  splendid  story  about 
T  (Jan.  30).  I  must  say  the  influence 
;  E4P  is  even  more  widespread  and  long- 
than  1  had  previously  realized. 

Karl  Bishopric 

>«ident. 

shopric/Green/ Fielden  Inc. 
tami,  Florida. 


*  *  » 


"Me?  .  .  .  I’m  Only  on  My  Way  to  Save 
Democracy  in  Vietnam!" 

Yardley,  Baltimore  Sun 

SELF-SERVING  PR 
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THE  QUAKER 

.b  a  columnist  in  the  Quaker  City,  I 
*i  compelled  to  point  out  that  the  gen¬ 
ian  with  the  wide  hat  and  lace  necktie 
the  box  of  Quaker  Oats  (Feb.  27)  is, 
::iropriatcly  enough,  a  Quaker.  If  thee 
re  from  Philadelphia,  thee  would  have 


'wn. 

James  Smart 

ndelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 


*  *  * 
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w.  his  boast  that  the  Press  is  the  only 
it'cr  in  Michigan  that  makes  people  feel 
I'  15  cents  doesn’t  quite  stand  up.  We 
iiiage  to  put  out  a  12-16  page  weekly 
w  in  the  north  country  that  by  no 
wns  has  the  prestige  or  volume  of  the 
tnty  Press.  But  we  make  it  worth  15c 
'  onr  readers.  Our  subscription  rate  has 
$4  and  $5.50  for  more  than  a  year. 
Hiii  this  price  increase  we  hiked  the 
wsstand  price  to  15c. 

Glen  Sheppard 


(Mich.)  Courier 
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jJDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March 


My  sympathy  to  the  editor  of  the  Mans¬ 
field  News  Journal  for  the  kind  of  PR 
men  he’s  been  meeting,  if  any.  Has  he 
never  met  one  for  whom  he  would  make 
an  exception  in  his  unqualified  charge 
that  “all  PR  work  is  by  its  very  nature 
meretricious  and  self-serving’’? 

True,  many  of  us  in  PR  came  out  of 
newspaperwork  and  have  kept  many 
friends — and  made  more — on  the  editorial 
side,  hut  the  “fancy  buck’’  is  not  the  sole 
reason.  I,  for  one,  could  make  more  money 
by  going  hack  to  newspaperwork  under 
the  current  Guild  scale. 

I  suppose  we  must  accept  the  charge 
of  being  self-serving;  hut  then,  who  is 
not?  Certainly  our  function  is  help  our 
clients  get  a  share  of  the  public’s  atten¬ 
tion.  hut  part  of  that  function  is  to  be 
sure  that  our  clients  deserve  it. 

Mel  White 

Washington,  D.  C. 

*  #  # 

IN  DEFENSE 

D.  K.  Woodman  seems  to  have  led  a 
very  circumscribed  life.  Does  he  mean  to 
imply  that  all  editors  are  holy  and  spend 
their  careers  breaking  lances  on  fearful 
dragons,  saving  princesses  and  righting 
wrongs?  Has  he  ever  heard  of  erring 
knights  of  the  fourth  estate  who  perhaps 
confuse  the  influence  of  the  advertising 
department  with  the  importance  or  lack 
of  importance  of  certain  news  items? 

I  am  one  PR  man  who  is  proud  of  his 
newspajier  training.  1  respect  the  denizens 
of  the  city  room,  and  never  grind  out  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  sake  of  the  lovely  sound  of 
the  mimeograph  unless  I  feel  there  is 
something  newsworthy  to  produce. 

Has  Mr.  Woodman  forgotten  that  news 
staffs,  including  those  of  wire  associations, 
liave  been  drastically  curtailed,  especially 
since  the  days  of  World  War  II?  City 
editors  rely  on  the  material  that  is  re¬ 
searched,  sought-out  and  written  by  bona- 
fide  PR  men.  whose  work  augments  the 
production  of  over-worked  staff-men  who. 
despite  Mr.  Woodman’s  old-fashioned  and 
out-of-date  prejudices,  welcome  ideas,  tips, 
stories  etc. 

William  Cohen 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

13,-  1965 


TEXAS  VETERANS 
(From  the  Houston  Post) 

Texas  newspapers  that  have  been 
published  for  half  a  century  or  more 
were  accorded  deserved  honors  at  the 
Texas  Press  Association’s  annual 
midwinter  meeting  recently  in  Austin. 
Special  awards  to  them  featured  the 
50th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
University  of  Texas  School  of  Journalism. 

The  school  of  journalism  is  only  a 
toddler,  age-wise,  compared  to  some  of 
the  state’s  veteran  newspapers.  Just  a 
week  before  the  Press  Association’s 
convention,  the  Huntsville  twice-weekly 
Item  blossomed  forth  with  a  front-page 
story  under  a  three-column  head, 
proclaiming:  “Huntsville  Item  Observes 
115th  Year  in  Community.’’  And  a 
full-page  congratulatory  ad,  subscribed 
by  Huntsville  business  firms,  declares 
that  “as  a  matter  of  record,  the  Item  is 
Texas’  oldest  non-metropolitan  newspaper 
— having  never  missed  an  issue  since  its 
founding.’’ 

May  we  not  add  our  felicitations  to  the 
Item,  which  has  l)een  a  fine  newspaper 
and  an  exemplary  influence  in  the 
community  from  the  time  of  its 
establishment  by  George  Robinson  in 
1850  to  and  through  the  last  50  years 
of  its  publication  by  the  late  Ross 
Woodall  and  then  by  Mrs.  Woodall  and 
her  son,  William  R.  Woodall.  .  .  . 

The  oldest  of  what  may  be  termed 
“metropolitan”  newspapers  is  the  Galves¬ 
ton  News.  It  was  founded  in  1840  and, 
although  it  was  forced  out  of  Galveston 
during  the  Civil  War  blockade,  Willard 
Richardson,  its  doughty  editor,  continued 
publication  of  the  News  in  Houston 
until  the  war  ended. 

Only  one  of  the  present  big  city  dailies 
can  lx)ast  publication  before  the  1880s. 
The  San  Antonio  Express  was  started 
in  1870,  a  Reconstruction  paper.  The 
next  oldest  are  the  Houston  Post,  which 
will  observe  its  80th  anniversary  in 
April,  and  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
which  also  was  established  in  1885  by 
A.  H.  Belo  as  the  North  Texas  branch  of 
the  Galveston  News. 

Among  the  not-so-big  cities,  Austin 
hailed  the  birth  of  the  Statesman  in 
1876.  It  is  still  going  strong. 


Short  Takes 

He  described  his  roll  as  “self-appointed 
chairman.”  —  Editor  &  Publisher. 

• 

The  press  will  accept  voluntary  re¬ 
strictions  providing  no  records  are  closed 
and  no  months  silenced.  —  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Daily  Tribune. 

• 

Ordinary  morals  start  to  work  in  their 
20s,  and  retire  some  45  years  later.  — 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 

• 

He  prefers  popular,  gospel  and  scared 
music.  —  Calhoun  Falls  (S.  C.)  News. 

• 

Liston,  nearly  dressed  in  a  dark  blue 
suit,  watched  calmly  while  they  started 
to  pick  a  jury.  —  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 
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Why  the 
publisher 

of  the 
Claremont 

Eagle 

chose 

i)The  New  York  Times  News  Service 

for  his 
second 
wire 
service 


“We  bought  The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
because  it  gives  us  the  news  behind  the  news. 
We  felt  that  it  would  provide  the  all-important 
‘why’  of  stories  which  our  other  wire  service 
frequently  omitted  or  largely  ignored. 

“Despite  our  modest  size  (7,000  circulation),  we 
average  between  ten  and  12  pages  a  day.  And 
we  use  from  two  to  four  New  York  Times  stories 
up  front  each  issue,  plus  more  stories  inside, 
usually  of  a  background  nature.  We  use  The 
Times  wire  to  give  depth,  vigor  and  understand¬ 
ing  to  our  coverage  of  national  and  international 
events. 

“Response  of  our  readers  has  been  excellent  and 
encouraging.  Upgrading 
of  our  editorial  page 
with  New  York  Times  col¬ 
umnists,  as  well  as  excel¬ 
lent  New  York  Times 
background  coverage,  has 
earned  the  most  frequent 
mention  by  our  subscrib¬ 
ers.”  —  E.  J.  Bennett, 
publisher,  Claremont 
(N.H.)  Eagle. 


What  can  The  New  York  Times  News  Service  do  for 
you?  Find  out  today.  Just  dial  (Area  code  212)  556-7089. 
Or  write  R.  R.  Buckingham,  editor-manager,  The  New 
York  Times  News  Service,  229  West  43d  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10036. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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4711  AiMU  RU^^T  suit  in  YEAR 

U.S.  Sues  Times-Mirror  Co. 
To  Stop  Its  Acquisitions 


Divestment  of  San  Bernardino 
Papers  Sought  in  Court  Order 


The  Department  of  Justice  is 
sriking  out  in  all  directions  to 
.jipede  the  further  concentra- 
t.on  of  ownei  ship  of  newspapers 
111  the  United  States. 

In  the  latest  move,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  lawyers  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  division  have  asked  the 
Hurts  to  compel  the  huge 
Iimes-Mirror  Company  of  Los 
Angeles  to  get  rid  of  the  con¬ 
trolling  interest  it  bought  last 
June  in  the  Sun  Company  of 
5in  Bernardino.  An  injunction 
aijiinst  any  other  newspaper  ac- 
psitions  by  Times-Mirror  in 
the  area  also  is  requested. 

This  is  the  fourth  antitrust 
rase  which  the  government  has 
.astituted  in  the  jiast  year 
against  newspaper  publishing 
ompanies.  Each  complaint  has 
distin gu  i  sh  i  n  g  characteristics 
and  none  is  exactly  like  any  of 
the  three  previous  antiti'ust 
prosecutions  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

‘Poteiiliul  Coiiipelilauii' 

The  new  case,  filed  March  5 
in  Federal  Court,  Los  Angeles, 
spells  out  a  contention  by  the 
government  that  a  publishing 
raterprise  in  a  metropolitan  city 
causes  detriment  to  potential 
canpetition  when  it  purchases 
control  of  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  its  fringe  circulation 
lenitory. 

More  apparent  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  case  than  in  any  of  the 
ether  complaints  is  the  anti¬ 
trust  doctrine  laid  down  in  re¬ 
cent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
*’hich  hold  that  the  statutes  bar 
the  elimination  of  “potential 
fompetition.” 

The  Justice  Department  as- 
I  serted  in  the  three  previous 
I  complaints,  all  awaiting  trial, 
that  o^ership  changes  in  Cin- 
«nnati,  Lima  and  Tucson  would 
he  harmful  to  the  public  interest 
“  allowed  to  stand. 

Until  this  new  attention  was 
paid  to  contraction  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  the  government 
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aimed  chiefly  at  monopoly  situa¬ 
tions  where  it  alleged  conspira¬ 
cies  in  restraint  of  trade  in  re¬ 
lation  to  illegal  pricing  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  sale  of  advertising 
and  circulation,  resulting  in  the 
demise  of  competition. 

Injunctions  Obtained 

These  earlier  cases,  fought  out 
in  the  courts  for  years,  involved 
newspajier  owners  in  Lorain, 
Ohio;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and 
New  Orleans,  La.  The  govern¬ 
ment  sought  injunctions  to  re¬ 
strain  the  publishers  from  pur¬ 
suing  practices  that  throttled 
competition.  In  Lorain,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  was  stopped  from  refusing 
to  accept  ads  from  merchants 
who  also  advertised  on  a  radio 
station;  in  Kansas  City,  the 
Star  had  to  revise  its  system  of 
combination  prices  for  morning- 
evening  subscriptions  and  for 
advertising;  in  New  Orleans, 
the  Times-Picnyune  was  exon¬ 
erated  from  the  allegations  of 
trying  to  put  the  Itejn  out  of 
business.  Subsequently,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  permitted 
the  Times-Picayune  to  buy  out 
the  Item,  when  no  other  bidders 
came  into  the  picture. 

There  have  been  several  anti¬ 
trust  cases  between  individual 
publishers  or  publishing  com¬ 
panies,  the  government  being 
only  an  interested  observer.  The 
new  series  of  cases  in  which 
the  United  States  is  the  com¬ 
plainant  in  civil  rather  than 
criminal  prosecutions  began  last 
June. 

A  complaint  was  filed  against 
E.  W.  Scripps  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times 
Star.  It  charged  that,  beginning 
in  March,  1956,  Scripps  began 
to  acquire  stock  in  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  Inc.,  and  that  it  now 
owns  more  than  half  of  the 
stock.  In  July,  1958,  Scripps 
acquired  the  name  and  assets 
of  the  Times-Star,  which  had 
been  an  independent  publication 
competing  with  the  Post  for  the 
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Cincinnati  evening  circulation. 

The  Justice  Department  says 
Scripps’  actions  constitute  “an 
unlawful  combination  which  un¬ 
reasonably  restrains  .  .  .  inter¬ 
state  trade  and  commerce,”  and 
asks  that  “Scripps  be  required 
to  divest  itself  of  the  stock  of 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  Inc.” 

Scripps  answers  that  the  Post- 
Times-Star  merger  was  caused 
by  rising  publication  costs,  other 
media  getting  an  increased 
amount  of  available  advertising, 
and  by  the  higher  standards 
necessary  to  compete. 

Denies  ‘(Control’ 

Acquisition  of  the  Enquirer 
stock,  Scripps  claims,  was  es- 
.sential  to  its  long-term  survival 
in  Cincinnati.  It  “specifically 
denies  that  (it)  now  has,  or 
ever  has  had,  or  ever  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  exercise  control  of 
the  corporation  which  publishes 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.” 
Scripps  owns  only  11%  of  the 
voting  stock,  the  rest  being  in 
voting  trust  certificates.  It 
claims  that  “vigorous  and  unre¬ 
strained  competition  .  .  .  still 
exists”  between  the  two  Cin¬ 
cinnati  papers. 

The  second  complaint  was 
filed  in  November  against  the 
Lima  News,  Freedom  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  and  several  co-defend¬ 
ants.  It  charged  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  “intentionally  operated 
the  News  at  substantial  losses” 
to  driv'e  a  rival  newspaper,  the 
Lima  Citizen,  out  of  business. 
The  Citizen  began  publication  in 
1957,  and  went  out  of  business 
in  early  1964.  Most  of  its  assets 
were  bought  by  the  News,  and 
non-competing  agreements  were 
signed  by  the  Citizen  and  its  di¬ 
rectors. 

The  Justice  Department 
claims  that  the  News  granted 
.subscriptions  at  unreasonably 
low  rates,  maintained  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  at  unreasonably  low 
levels,  and  “secured  various  fea¬ 
tures,  services,  comics,  and  syn¬ 
dicated  columns  so  as  to  fore¬ 
close  them  from  the  Citizen.”  It 
asks  that  the  owners  of  the 
News  be  required  to  “divest 
themselves  of  their  interests  in 
the  News  by  sale,”  and  that  the 


non-competing  agreement  be 
held  invalid. 

‘One-Newspaper’  City 

The  News  says  its  purchase 
of  the  Citizen  did  not  tend  to 
create  a  monopolistic  situation. 
Claiming  that  Lima  can  only 
support  one  newspaper,  it  says 
it  bought  a  failing  and  insolvent 
business.  It  adds  that  its  actions 
prior  to  purchase  of  its  rival 
were  defensive  measures  aimed 
at  keeping  the  News  in  business. 
And  the  News  asks  for  a  jury 
trial. 

The  third  complaint  was  filed 
in  January  against  the  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen,  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  and  Arden  Publishing 
Company,  all  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Also  named  as  a  defendant  was 
Tucson  Newspapers  Incorpo¬ 
rated  (TNI),  which  acts  as  an 
agent  in  the  management  and 
operation  of  the  two  newspa- 
l)ers. 

The  complaint  charges  that 
in  1940  the  two  papers  signed 
an  “Operating  Agreement,” 
creating  TNI  to  act  as  an  agent 
for  them  in  everything  except 
the  news  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments.  They  also  made  a  “Stock 
Agreement,”  specifying  that  if 
either  paper  wanted  to  sell 
stock,  the  other  paper  would  be 
given  an  option  to  purchase. 

In  December,  1964,  the  com¬ 
plaint  charges,  the  Citizen  or¬ 
ganized  and  incorporated  Arden 
Publishing  Co.  to  acquire  the 
stock  of  the  Star.  The  Justice 
Department  asked  for  a  pre¬ 
liminary  injunction  blocking  the 
stock  purchase,  but  the  court 
denied  the  restraining  order, 
and  all  of  the  Star’s  stock  was 
bought  by  Arden  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 

Early  last  month,  the  court 
issued  a  restraining  order  pre¬ 
venting  any  further  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  assets  of  the  two 
newspapers.  Since  the  initial 
deal  has  been  consummated,  the 
Justice  Department  may  have  to 
amend  the  complaint  to  ask  the 
court  to  order  the  Citizen  to  di¬ 
vest  itself  of  the  Star  stock. 

The  I.«s  Angeles  Case 

This  week,  the  Department  of 
Justice  filed  a  civil  suit  against 
the  Times  Mirror  Co.  to  require 
it  to  divest  itself  of  the  three 
San  Bernardino  ne.wspapers 
which  it  acquired  last  June  24  in 
a  multi-million  dollar  transac¬ 
tion. 

Attorney  General  Nicholas  D. 
Katzenbach  asserted  that  the 
acquisition  has  and  might 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Selma  Editor  Gets 
Threats  from  Racists 


To  Our  Subwribers 
in  the  U.S. 


Newsmea’s 

Attackers 


Selma,  Ala.  pie  and  reliable  professional  number  for  your  address. 


So  we  may  comply  with  the  xA. I- S 
request  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment,  please  .send  us  the  A 

ZIP  number  for  your  address.  xATC  J/  JLIliyO. 


An  appeal  by  Roswell  L.  people  and  merchants  who  in-  supg'est  you  cut  your  name 
Falkenberry,  editor  and  pub-  tend  to  abide  by  U.  S.  laws,  address  from  the  wrapper 

lisher  of  the  Selma  Timen-Jour-  whether  they  agree  with  some  received,  mark  down  the 


M.VRION,  Ali 
The  price  to  Sam  Dozier,  : 


nal,  for  responsible  community  i)hases  of  those  laws  or  not,”  code  and  mail  it  to  Editor  lumber  salesman,  for  clubbini 

opinion  to  end  racial  discord  .said  Mr.  Falkenl)erry.  “If  Ave  &  Pl’BLlsiiER,  850  Third  Avenue,  mi  NBC  corespondent,  Richut  * 

here  brought  him  numerous  can  get  the  outside  })eople  out,  ^cw  York,  10022.  Thank  you.  Valeriani,  who  sulfered  a  heac 


threatening  telephone  calls  and  we  can  come  to  an  agreement 


wound  which  recpiired  sevei 


between  the  races.  All  concerned 


stitches,  was  $78.75  includinrl 


When  the  editorial  appeared  know  there  are  areas  in  which  The  Selma  editor  reported  court  costs  of  $3.75. 


about  two  weeks  ago,  Sheriff  we  have  been  remiss,  but  we  that  about  125  reporters  and  The  fine  was  imposed  by  r  n,.  «n 

•lames  G.  Clark  became  so  in-  can’t  solve  our  problem  as  long  photographers  from  outside  Mayor  R.  L.  Pegu es,  who  serve-  *  ntat 

censed  he  barred  Times-Joumal  as  we  are  intimidated  by  out-  Selma  were  covering  the  at-  city  judge.  He  also  finec 

newsmen  from  his  office  for  sev-  siders.”  tempted  marches  to  Montgomery  Woodfin  Nichols,  a  .service  sU  ^ 

eral  days.  However,  that  ban  Mr.  Falkenberry  said  it  was  this  week.  He  said  he  had  talked  tion  operator,  $53.75  for  hittiif 
has  been  lifted  and  the  report-  unpleasant  for  him  to  receive  candidly  to  30  or  40  reporters  pg^e  Fisher  of  New  Oriems 

ers  now  have  access  to  the  office,  anonymous  calls  at  his  home,  and  had  made  the  newspaper’s  with  his  fist.  Mr.  Fisher  is  a  UP! 

Mr.  Falkenberry  himself  has  He  said,  however,  he  was  in  no  facilities,  including  its  library  photographer.  ^ 

not  had  occasion  to  visit  the  fear  of  his  life  and  in  fact  was  and  files,  available  to  many  Marion  men  nlwiW  ' 

sheriff’s  office,  but  he  said  he  not  perturbed  enough  to  mention  newsmen  but  he  did  not  extend  mi  March  4  to  charwn 


Both  Marion  men  pleidec 
guilty,  March  4,  to  charges  of  ? 


assumed  he  would  be  admitted,  the  matter  to  the  police  or  FBI  that  hospitality  to  “kooky  free-  aggauijinjj  newsmen  durine 
T’V,.q  no-PTifs  lancers’’  .  .  .  .  ..  .  .  . 


The  occasion  for  the  editorial  agents 
came  when  Sheriff  Clark  and 
his  civilian  posse  marched  Negro  [  is  Cl 
pupils  w'ho  were  demonstrating  I 
at  the  courthouse  seven  miles  v 
into  the  country  to  the  lodge  of 

a  police  fraternal  order.  _ 

Before  that,  when  high  school  '  ^  *■ 

pupils  picketed  the  courthouse  n 

singing  and  praying,  they  soon  D 

dispersed  when  left  alone,  Mr.  ;  A  *J 
Falkenberry  said.  At  other  times 
when  they  were  arrested  for  ,  ,, 

violation  of  a  city  ordinance,  ^ 

Sheriff  Clark  merely  marched 
them  six  or  eight  blocks  to  an  < 

old  National  Guard  armory  and  ‘ 

placed  them  in  a  yard  sur-  Q 1 1 
rounded  by  a  wire  fence.  Their  1 1 
parents  were  called  to  come  for 

them.  .  -—5- 


!>laxni  jlslau^ 


i’uniiayAiiiranri' 


FINAL  EDITION 


A  UWe  Gome  Becomes  A  Big  Bwi—tSi 

BIMG^  6/ngo  Buys  Bricks  for  New  Schools, 
,  JACK-POT  Puts  Vets  Posts  into  Big  Money 


A  JACK-POT 

S  ^250r 


BINGO 


China  Berates  Moscow 
As  'Ruthless'  on  Rioters 


bloody  racial  outbreak  in  whid  *  * 
a  Negro  w-as  fatally  wounded 
tw’o  w-eeks  ago.  Nichols  ud 
Dozier  w-ere  charged  with  is-  ’f'® 
sault  and  battery.  Police  Chief 
T.  O.  Harris  said  no  testimony  ^ 
was  taken  because  of  their  I^NAC 
guilty  pleas. 

Another  case,  that  of  Hedge 
Bearden,  an  insurance  salesman 
is  ivending.  He  was  charged  with.  fum 
defacing  property  in  connection 
with  the  spraying  of  photog-  ^ 
raphers’  cameras  with  paint  N  wo 

The  newsmen  were  beatoion 
the  night  of  Feb.  18. 


Objective  and  Realistic 


r 

SATURDAY 

MIGHT  W* 


LIU’S  Polk  Award 
Winners  Announced 


HBOO-i 


“It  w-as  my  position  that  they 
should  be  arrested  or  left  alone,  .. 

Mr.  Falkenberry,  w'ho  has  been 
with  the  Times-Journal  29  vears, 
told  E&P.  “We  try  to  lie  ob- 
jective  and  realistic.  The  ma- 
jority  of  Selma  people  know  Bridget 
they  have  to  obey  the  federal 
civil  rights  law  and  they  are  irv-u...' 
going  to  do  so. 

“The  sheriff  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent  job,  but  he  is  hipped  on 
the  situation  and  takes  a  mili- 
tant  attitude  when  demon.stra-  “‘^■7.’". 
tors  appear  at  the  courthouse.”  .77.  - 

“W’e  have  not  felt  a  threat- 
ened  advertising  boycott.  Mer-  i? 
chants  tell  me  that  nobody  is 
going  to  tell  them  how  to  run 
their  business  and  that  they 
will  not  be  intimidated.” 

The  editor  maintained  that 
Selma  i-esidents  have  no  racial  7;^—.'; 
hard  feelings  and  that  the  two 
races  have  dwelled  here  in  har- 
mony. 

“Selma  is  a  good  town  with  Is 

an  abundance  of  cultured  peo- 


Je  Sunday  Advance- 
New  Joy  in  Reading  ^ci, 


•  Publisher' i 
^  imWfdg*: 
2  'Energetic 


..OrHse  F- 

K;-cv:.iii 

TAiCwioN 


-  r 


Ittiidt  Th»  Sunday  Adft 


Jf-E Selmo  Crowd  Jeers 
'X 60  White  Marchers 


'NevMoss'  —.>-—7 

N.J.  Senator  Urges 
ErXiXrSi  Age 


Wilson  Vows 
To  Keep  Units 
InGennany 


Long  Island  University  ha.- 
announced  the  winners  of  the 
annual  George  Polk  Memorii 
Aw-ards  for  achievements  ii 
journalism  in  1964. 

The  winners  are : 

Foreign  Reporting:  Malcolii 
W.  Browne,  Associated  Pres.v  „ 
Viet  Nam. 

National  Reporting:  Pas  U.  5 
Hope  and  John  Barron,  IVw'  newspa 
ington  Star.  The  Bobby  Bake.  fiQg  j,j, 
controversy.  and  me 

Metropolitan  Reporting:  A 
M.  Rosenthal,  New  York  Timti  i9g5_ 
Broadened  scope  of  coverage- 

Community  Service:  Samut- j 
F.  Marshall,  Cleveland  PI®'' nounce, 
Dealer.  Exposing  unsavory  ur. 
ion  practices.  ,  newsna 


Criticism:  Robert  dailies 


Neiv  Republic.  plant  t 

Radio  Reporting:  Edward  P  Canadi 
Morgan,  American  Broadcastin!  gjg 
Company. 

Television  Reporting:  ic  p 
Yates,  producer  of  “Vietnai  • 


IT'S  A  BOY! — The  Staten  Island  Sunday  Advance  weighed  in  March  7  .  ,  *  Tix  a  w  ** 

with  60,000  copies,  90  pages  (including  12  pages  of  comics,  16-pagc  Mao  War,  r/«l*^>lie8 

f  rv  -  j  I.  _ ._J _ x_'j  .  Nntirmnl  Broadcasting  ” 


ssue  of  Parade,  and  12-page  television  magazine)  and  sported  a  page 
one  logo  which  contained  the  name  in  a  blue  block. 


National 

pany. 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  March  13, 


MR.  PRESIDENT! 


MR.  PRESIDENT! 


MR.  PRESIDENT! 


«ner£d  Tire 
•umpsMoney 
ito  a  Daily 


Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

RKO  General,  owner  of  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  stations  and 
pther  interests,  has  paid  $600,- 
rnO  for  a  stock  interest  in 
ii  Schenectady  Union-Star.  Re- 
aininp  control  is  the  K  &  M 
’ublishinff  Co.  Inc.,  of  which 
•rank  W.  .Miller  Jr.,  head  of 
ielly-Smith  Co.,  newspaper  rep- 
wentatives,  is  president. 

A  spokesman  for  John  B. 
Poor,  president  of  RKO  General, 
,did  the  purchase  was  part  of  a 
proprram.  It  is 


:  versification 

•Jie  first  newspaper  acquisition. 
"We  have  no  great  plans  to 
apand  in  the  newspaper  pub- 
hinp  field,”  the  .spokesman 


'Gentlemen,  when  the  time  is  ripe,  I'll 
tell  you  all  the  news  that's  fit  to  tell.' 

Valtman  in  the  Hartford  Times. 


in  the  Toledo  Blade. 


ind  Hartford,  Conn.  (WHCT- 
UHF  tv). 

Funds  for  Evening  l*ap<‘r 

Mr.  Poor  said  financial  sup¬ 
port  would  loe  giv'en  to  the  eve¬ 
ning  Union-Star,  second  in  cir- 
rolation  to  the  morning  Seke- 
wetady  Gazette,  of  which  John 
G.  Green  is  president.  Richard 
L  Treat  continues  as  publisher 
and  general  manager. 

In  1964  RKO  General’s  total 
rwenue  exceeded  $63,000,000, 
rith  a  net  income  of  $6,979,257. 
•Vet  sales  of  General  Tire  & 
Rubber  exceeded  $1  billion  last 
year. 


S121  Million  Outlay 


the  increase  the  same  way.  notice  to  find  headquarters  else- 

The  offer  provides  $6  more  where,  in  the  event  of  a  strike, 

A  spokesman  for  United  Press  per  employe  per  week  in  wages  the  Guild  reported, 
and  Canadian  daily  International  said  Wednesday  and  other  benefits  in  the  first  The  Guild  is  asking  a  reduc- 
•s  spent  more  than  company’s  offer  to  the  Wire  year  and  the  same  amount  in  tion  from  40  to  35  hours,  a 
Service  Guild  would  make  it  the  second  year.  UPI  estimated  minimum  of  $200  per  week  after 

possible  to  raise  wages  of  top  the  increase  in  costs  over  the  five  years  for  reporters  and 

'  ■  ’  present  contract  at  $260,000  in  photographers,  and  an  agency 

the  first  year  and  $520,000  in  shop. 


UPI  estimated 


uid  modernization  in  1964  and 

spend  $121  million  in  scale  newsmen  and  photograph- 
ers  from  $174.75  to  $188.75  per 


the  second. 

A  UPI  statement  advised  sub¬ 
scribers  that  if  a  strike  occurs: 
“UPI  will  continue  to  operate 
all  of  its  services  to  all  sub- 
lilies  invested  $98,558,928  in  ployes.  The  present  contract  scribers  in  the  U,  S.  and 

expansion  in  1964  and  31  expires  March  15.  throughout  the  world.” 

Wadian  dailies  spent  $10,059,-  uPI  said  its  offer  amounts  to  The  Guild  said  a  threat  of 
■  the  same  top  minimum  as  was  strike  was  causing  some  news- 

The  survey  indicated  that  677  established  in  the  Guild’s  new  papers  to  take  action  ensuring 


The  American  Newspaper  w’eek  over  a  two-year  period. 
Rnblishers  Association  an-  The  Guild  declared  on  Thurs- 
lounced  that  its  annual  survey  day  that  the  UPI  had  not  made 
of  capital  investment  by  daily  an  acceptable  offer.  The  Guild 


Mattel  Toys  Swing 


To  Comics 

Mattel  Inc.,  the  toymaking 
firm  which  has  advertised  al¬ 
most  exclusively  on  television 
for  a  decade,  has  decided  to 
place  a  campaign  in  newspapers 
for  the  first  time. 

The  20-year-old  California- 
based  firm  plans  to  invest  $12 
million  this  year  on  what  it 
calls  a  “Total  Go”  advertising 
and  merchandising  program  to 
support  a  new-for-Christmas 
toy  line  that  was  unveiled  this 
week  during  the  American  Toy 
Fair  in  New  York.  The  promo¬ 
tion  figure  represents  a  33%  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year’s. 

Papers  on  Schedule 

The  trail-blazing  new.spaper 
phase  includes  a  schedule  of 
one-third  papers  in  the  comic 
sections  of  31  dailies  in  Septem¬ 
ber  through  November.  The 
newspapers  on  the  list  are:  New 
York  Sunday  News,  New  York 
Journal- American,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Boston  Globe,  Boston 
Herald,  Pittsburgh  Press,  IFa.sh- 
ington  Post,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Newark  News,  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  Atlanta  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion,  Miami  Herald,  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle,  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune,  Chicago  Tribune,  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American,  Detroit  News, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Cleve- 
land  Plain  Dealer,  Minneapolis 
Star  &  Tribune,  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  &  Pioneer  Press,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  Kansas  City  Star,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Los  .Angeles 
Herald-Examiner,  San  F rancis- 
co  Examiner,  Oakland  Tribune, 
Portland  Oregonian  and  Seattle 
Times. 

Mattel  has  also  increased  its 
television  investment  and  will 
use  magazines  on  a  larger  scale 
than  before. 

There  have  been  published  re¬ 
ports  that  major  store  buyers 
were  showing  resistance  to  the 
higher  priced  (over  $5)  toys 
this  year  because  of  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  manufacturers  to 
oversell  on  television,  and  par¬ 
ents  are  not  griving  in  so  easily 
to  the  demands  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  One  wholesaler  was  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  this  week  as  saying  1964 
was  “one  of  the  most  disappoint¬ 
ing  years  for  toy  promotion  on 
tv  since  the  industry  first  started 
using  television.” 

Mattel  pioneered  toy  advertis¬ 
ing  on  tv  10  years  ago  with  a 
$500,000  investment  (a  sum 
equal  then  to  the  company’s  net 


Sections 

worth)  and  it  was  the  first  toy 
company  to  do  year-round  tv 
advertising  at  a  cost  exceeding 
$6,500,000  in  1964. 

Mattel’s  advertising  manager. 
Jack  Jones,  was  asked  if  com¬ 
plaints  against  television  had  a 
bearing  on  its  decision  to  use 
more  print  advertising  and  to 
try  newspapers. 

Telcrision  Is  Basic  Medium 

Mr.  Jones,  who  w’as  an  ac¬ 
count  directoi-  and  network  pro¬ 
gram  .super\Msor  for  North  Ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  Chicago  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Mattel  years 
ago,  said  “no,”  that  television 
would  continue  to  be  the  basic 
medium  but  if  newspapers 
“prove  to  be  effective  I  would 
not  hesitate  spending  a  lot  more 
money  in  them.” 

“Our  strategy  with  comics 
and  magazines,”  he  explained, 
“is  to  supplement  televMsion  in 
our  effort  to  reach  more  of  the 
adults  whom  we  want  to  sell 
on  the  durability  and  play  value 
of  our  toys  and  at  the  .same  time 
sell  the  older,  over  10,  child.” 

“This  was  no  spur  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  decision  on  our  part,”  he 
said.  He  said  he  talked  with 
several  of  the  Sunday  comic 
sales  representatives,  and  Mat¬ 
tel’s  agency,  Carson /Roberts  of 
Los  Angeles,  conducted  a  test 
two  years  ago  in  two  markets 
using  Sunday  comics.  After 
evaluating  the  results,  he  said, 
“we  felt  pretty  sure  that  the 
medium  would  provide  a  good 
supplement  to  the  nighttime  tv 
shows  in  which  we  will  be  par¬ 
ticipating  spon.sors  on  the  three 
major  networks  for  13  weeks 
before  Christmas.” 

“We  expect  to  reach  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  58  million  adults  and 
reading  age  children  with  the 
comic  campaigpi,”  Mr.  Jones 
said. 

Likes  Merchandising  Help 

One  of  the  things  he  liked 
about  newspapers  was  their 
merchandising  cooperation.  He 
said  he  plans  to  visit  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  schedule  before  Sep¬ 
tember  to  discuss  ideas  for  mer¬ 
chandising. 

The  copy  approach  to  be  used 
in  the  comic  sections  has  not 
been  firmed  up,  he  said,  but  it 
is  expected  that  the  ads  will 
take  the  form  of  puzzles  which 
invite  reader  participation. 

“I  read  the  comics  aloud  to 
my  children,”  Mr.  Jones  said, 
“and  we  know  a  lot  of  other 
parents  do  t^e  same  thing.  It 


Thiele  (sealed),  Will  and  Teubner 


Thiele  Retires,  Teubner 


Named  E&P  Ad  Manager 


Henry  C.  Thiele,  advertising 
manager  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
since  Jan.  1  1960,  has  announced 
his  retirement,  effective  March 
31, 

Mr.  Thiele,  67,  has  been  with 
E&P  18  years  as  an  advertising 
representative  and  ad  manager. 
Upon  his  retirement,  he  plans 
to  do  some  travelling  and  will 
continue  to  make  his  home  at 
Millington,  N,  J. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher 
and  editor,  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Ferdinand  Teub¬ 
ner,  an  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  for  E&P  since  1962,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Prior  to  com¬ 
ing  to  E&P,  he  w'as  a  staff  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
and  vicepresident  of  a  sales  pro¬ 


motion  agency  in  Philadelphia. 

George  Wilt,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  E&P  since  1955,  has  beec 
named  assistant  to  the  publishe 
with  specific  responsibilities  fo: 
l  esearch,  sales  development  ana 
promotion  in  the  advertising, 
circulation  and  editorial  areas-l 
Mr.  Wilt  has  directed  boththi 
Newspaper  Promotion  Awaroibi 
and  annual  Newspaper  Coloi 
Awards  competition.  He 
writes  E&P  promotion  column 
Prior  to  joining  E&P,  Mr 
Wilt  was  on  the  promotion  sU: 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Pc 
14  years  as  art  director,  crea 
tive  director  and  assistant 
motion  manager. 

Miss  Arline  Demar, 
treasurer,  has  been  elected 
the  board  of  directors  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  Company. 
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is  like  a  television  commercial, 
don’t  you  agree?” 

About  the  future  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  comics  medium,  Mr.  Jones 
said:  “I  think  comics  are  on  the 
way  back  as  an  ad  medium.”  For 
the  time  being,  he  hoped  not 
many  competitors  would  jump 
on  the  bandwagon  because  it 
could  dilute  Mattel’s  effective¬ 
ness. 


New  Meflia  Study 

A  new  national  study  of  new: 


papers  by  SRDS-Data  Lr 
.starts  this  month,  according 
Bruce  Z.  Bortner,  vicepresidi 
in  charge  of  newspaper  researJ 
of  the  subscription  service.  F 
representatives  will  call  on 
000  people  quarterly  for  a 
of  20,000  this  year,  he  said. 
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TIOR.vUI  DENIED’ 


LS.  Courts  Usually  Discredit 
*re-Trial  Publicity  Squawks 


Faith  in  Jury  Fairness  Upsets 
Defense  Maneuver  for  Accused 


By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

ter  burning  the  midnight 
over  law  books  for  a  few 
a  newspaperman  might  be 
ed  to  ask,  “Who  is  really 
ng  up  the  conflict  between 
pr  trial  and  free  press?” 
tte  call  of  the  Warren  Com- 
jliion  for  some  kind  of  code 
IlMtrain  the  press  in  its  re- 

fng  of  crime  news  added 
to  the  fire.  But  the  conten- 
bthat  undue  publicity  creates 
I  atmosphere  in  which  a  de- 
tdant  may  be  deprived  of  a 
far  trial  is  an  old  one.  In  fact, 
blaw  books  contain  innumer- 
ll(  accounts  of  cases  in  which 
fe lawyer  foi'  an  accused  crimi- 
i!  has  relied  on  a  publicity 
a  m  to  halt  the  wheels  of  jus- 


In  rare  instances  has  this  ef- 
:  to  put  off  the  trial  been  suc- 
-  ful.  The  standard  reference 
■>iks  —  the  official  reports  of 
■'siiins  from  courts  all  over 
"f  nation  —  are  dotted  with  the 
jpremc  Court’s  succinct  nota- 
®:  “Certiorari  denied.” 

In  plain  layman’s  language, 
Se highest  court  has  been  loathe 
'reverse  a  trial  judge’s  denial 
■  a  motion  for  continuance  of 
case,  or  even  a  change  of 
'wie,  on  the  plea  of  a  defend- 
m's  lawyer  that  too  much  pub- 
fity  for  his  client  has  preju- 
N  the  prospective  jurors 
oinst  him. 

Argued  in  1878 

To  take  this  issue  back  into 
'Jtory  for  a  moment,  consider 
kriiilds  vs.  U.  S.,  a  case  that 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
’y  the  Territory  of  Utah  in 
j'S.  The  appellant,  found  guilty 
higamy,  asked  for  a  reversal 
•  the  verdict  on  the  ground 
the  trial  judge  had  erred 
allowing  participation  by 
■c'cs  who  had  admitted  read- 
newspaper  reports  of  the 
>arges. 

However,  these  men  accepted 
r  the  jury  swore  that  what 
cy  had  read  wouldn’t  influence 
cir  judgment.  The  judge  was 
ed  they  would  abide  by 
•nstwctions  to  consider  only 
testimony  admitted  in  court. 

*)IT0R  ac  PUBLISHER  i 


Supporting  the  discretionary 
ruling  of  the  trial  judge,  this 
is  what  the  Supreme  Court  of 
that  day  said: 

“The  theory  of  the  law  is  that 
a  juror  who  has  formed  an  opin¬ 
ion  cannot  be  impartial.  In  these 
days  of  newspaper  enterprise, 
every  case  of  public  interest  is 
almost,  as  a  matter  of  neces¬ 
sity,  brought  to  the  attention  of 
all  the  intelligent  people  in  the 
vicinity,  and  scarcely  anyone 
can  be  found  among  those  best 
fitted  for  jurors  who  has  not 
read  or  heard  of  it,  and  who  has 
not  some  impression  or  some 
opinion  in  respect  of  its  merits.” 

In  short,  said  the  court,  the 
trial  judge  must  determine 
whether  a  prospective  juror  is 
qualified  to  render  a  just  verdict 
if  he  swears,  under  oath,  that  he 
will  be  impartial  regardless  of 
what  he  has  read  or  heard. 

Judge’s  Kespuiisibilily 

Through  most  of  the  cases  so 
often  cited  by  lawyers  runs  the 
theme  that  it  is  the  court  itself 
that  must  provide  the  proper 
administration  of  justice  and 
not  permit  a  defendant  to  escape 
trial  or  a  talesman  to  evade 
jury  service  on  a  flimsy  pub¬ 
licity  premise. 

The  most  notable  exceptions, 
where  the  courts  have  delayed 
a  trial  or  moved  it  to  a  far-off 
locale,  have  involved  situations 
where  communities  have  become 
inflamed  by  racial  attitudes.  It 
was  obvious  that  justice  could 
not  be  done  if  mobs  surrounded 
the  courthouse  or  if  armed 
guards  held  the  prisoner  in  his 
place. 

Of  the  dozen  or  so  classic  pre¬ 
trial  publicity  cases  found  in 
the  Supreme  Court  Reports,  the 
one  that  came  closest  to  a  sharp 
denunciation  of  the  news  media 
was  that  of  Shepherd  vs.  Florida 
in  1951.  A  white  girl  had  been 
raped  by  four  Negroes  and  when 
arrests  were  made  the  sheriff 
fed  details  to  reporters,  even  a 
“confession”  obtained  from  the 
suspects.  But  no  such  document 
was  offered  at  the  trial,  nor  was 
there  any  denial  that  a  confes¬ 
sion  had  been  obtained. 


The  editor  of  a  local  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  area  of  the 
crime  testified  that  he  had  re¬ 
lied  on  stories  published  in  daily 
newspapers  from  the  large  cities 
and  since  he  didn’t  see  a  repudia¬ 
tion  of  the  “confession”  story 
he  picked  it  up. 

“I  assume  the  stories  to  be 
true,”  this  editor  told  the  court, 
“if  they  .stand  the  test  two  or 
three  days  without  denial.” 

Influence  Was  Obvious 

The  Supreme  Court  had  this 
comment : 

“Prejudicial  influences  out¬ 
side  the  courtroom,  becoming 
all  too  typical  of  a  highly  pub¬ 
licized  trial,  were  brought  to 
bear  on  this  jury  with  such 
force  that  the  conclusion  is  in¬ 
escapable  that  these  defendants 
were  prejudged  as  guilty  and 
the  trial  was  but  a  legal  gesture 
to  register  a  verdict  already  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  press  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  which  it  generated.” 

A  new  trial  was  ordered  and 
this  decision  has  been  quoted 
often  in  the  discussions  of  the 
conflict  between  the  freedom 
guaranteed  to  the  press  by  the 
First  Amendment  and  the  right 
of  an  accused  to  a  fair  trial  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Sixth  Amend¬ 
ment.  However,  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  qualification  that  appears 
in  a  close  study  of  the  opinion 
written  by  Justice  Robert  H. 
Jackson,  in  which  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter  concurred. 

Justice  Jackson  was  incensed 
by  the  headlines  he  noted  on 
exhibits  in  the  case  bearing  on 
the  publicity  issue.  The  “pas¬ 
sion-arousing  events,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  were  reported  under 
such  headings  as  these:  “Night 
Riders  Burn  Lake  Negro 
Homes”  .  .  .  “Flames  from  Ne¬ 
gro  Homes  Light  Night  Sky  in 
Lake  County.” 

These  were  not  torn  from  the 
local  weekly,  but  from  papers 
that  came  into  the  community 
where  the  crime  occurred.  The 
Jackson-Frankfurter  opinion  ex¬ 
coriated  not  only  these  “highly 
prejudicial”  headlines  but  en¬ 
compassed  in  their  judicial 
wrath  a  cartoon  which  depicted 
four  electric  chairs  under  a  cap¬ 
tion,  “No  Compromise  —  Su¬ 
preme  Penalty!” 

The  two  justices,  now  de¬ 
ceased,  readily  joined  in  the 
court’s  decision  to  order  a  new 
trial.  As  for  the  conduct  of  the 


press,  they  appeared  to  express 
regrets  that  “this  Court  has 
gone  a  long  way  to  disable  a 
trial  judge  from  dealing  with 
press  interference  with  the  trial 
process.” 

Queiition  of  Contempt 

They  referred,  of  course,  to 
the  decision  in  Craig  vs.  Harney 
where  the  court  .  .  .  “by  a  strict 
construction  of  an  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  has  held  not  to  be  con¬ 
temptuous  any  kind  of  inter¬ 
ference  unless  it  takes  place  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  the 
court,  the  last  place  where  a 
well-calculated  obstruction  of 
justice  would  be  attempted.” 

But,  it  should  be  noted,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  out 
contempt  convictions  under  this 
doctrine  only  in  cases  where  no 
jury  trial  was  involved. 

The  nub  of  the  Jackson- 
Frankfurter  opinion  in  the  Flor¬ 
ida  case  came  in  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  in  which  they  directed 
their  attention  to  the  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  Negroes  on  the 
jury.  They  were  more  concerned 
with  this  abuse  than  they  were 
with  the  liberties  taken  by  the 
news  media. 

“The  case,”  they  said,  “pre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  one  of  the  worst  menaces  to 
American  justice.” 

Criteria  for  Ruling 

Five  years  ago,  when  the 
Apalachin  mafia  was  brought  to 
trial  en  masse.  Federal  Judge 
Irving  R.  Kaufman  had  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  a  defense  motion  for  in¬ 
definite  postponement  of  the 
trial  “until  the  objectionable 
publicity  dies  down.” 

Accepting  the  responsibility 
of  determining  the  effect  of  pub¬ 
licity  on  the  fairness  of  a  trial. 
Judge  Kaufman  undertook  a 
careful  study  of  the  many  rul¬ 
ings  by  higher  courts  in  matters 
of  this  kind  and  then  weighed 
the  facts  against  these  four  cri¬ 
teria  : 

1.  Was  the  publicity  recent, 
widespread  and  highly  damag¬ 
ing  to  the  defendants? 

2.  Was  the  government  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  publication  of 
objectionable  material  or  did  it 
originate  from  independent 
sources? 

3.  Could  a  substantially  better 
panel  of  jurors  be  sworn  at  an¬ 
other  time  or  place? 

4.  Would  it  inconvenience  the 
government  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  if  a  change  of 
venue  or  continuance  were 
granted? 

Judge  Kaufman  said,  “If  the 
judge  determines  that  a  fair 
trial  can  be  had  he  ought  not 
to  refuse  to  let  the  prosecution 
proceed  merely  because  publicity 
{Continued  on  page  61) 
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OLD  MAN  IN  APPALACHIA 


THE  BRIDGE  PLAYER 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Exciting  Taltints 
Of  a  New  Generation 

(first  of  a  series) 

By  Rick  Frietliiiaii 

This  story  starts  a  series  on  some  of  the  young,  imaginative  toioc 
working  on  newspaper  photo  staffs.  Singly,  they  are  moJktuf » 
impact  in  their  own  areas.  Collectively,  they  are  making  on  m 
pact  on  the  whole  field  of  photojournalism  as  they  lead  a  m 
generation  of  photographers  to  experimental,  exciting  heigkttti 
pictorial  newspaper  reporting. 

When  Bill  Strode,  a  27-year-old  photographer  with  the  Louu 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-J oumal  and  Times,  talks  about  news  photog 
raphy  his  words  turn  on  the  phrase  “inner  feeling.” 

“I  try  to  get  what  I  call  the  inner  feeling  into  my  photograph!, 
he  says.  “I  want  something  more  than  just  an  image  on  film 
I  want  that  image  to  say  something. 

“The  feeling  of  a  person  or  situation  must  show  on  the  film.  I; 
your  picture  conveys  happiness,  sadness,  despair,  or  other  emotion- 
you  have  a  successful  photograph.  I  always  try  to  achieve  thi? 

“Some  say  this  is  impossible  for  the  newspaper  i)hotographf 
because  of  his  varied  assignments.  But  90  percent  of  news  work 
is  concerned  with  people  because  people  make  the  news.  So  vfiiy 
can’t  you  always  try  to  show  their  feelings?” 

Gives  His  Newspapers  the  Credit 

He  credits  the  Courier- Journal  and  Times  for  giving  him  thf 
time  and  encouragement  to  come  back  with  something  differen' 
and  unusual.  “I  am  fortunate  to  work  for  two  newspapers  whith 
think  pictures.  Good  photos  are  useless  to  a  newspaper  unks; 
they  are  used  by  the  editor.  Our  pictures  are  used  and  used  weli 

“We  wmn  the  National  Press  Photographers  Association  awtr 
for  the  best  newspaper  use  of  photographs  last  year.  This  aun-i 
about  because  of  the  cooperation  between  editor,  reporter,  arfe 
and  photographer.  We  all  try  to  decide  in  our  own  way,  and  to¬ 
gether,  how  the  story  can  most  effectively  be  put  across— word', 
pictures  or  both. 

“Most  of  our  editors  realize  the  photographers  are  eompeter.; 
people  and  give  us  a  chance  to  show  it.  We  are  asked  for  photfr 
graphic  ideas  and  are  invited  to  picture  page  and  Sunday  map- 
zine  conferences  with  editor,  assistant  managing  editor,  artk. 
reporter  and  sometimes  the  managing  editor. 

“In  these  conferences,  we  can  express  our  ideas.  If  I  thini 
a  certain  picture  tells  the  story  best  I  can  fight  for  what  I 
think  is  right.  I  may  not  always  win  but  it  is  this  opportumt; 
that  I  think  is  important. 

“The  Sunday  Magazine  is  trying  to  present  complete  stor. 
in  both  words  and  pictures.  The  Times  has  a  daily  one  subjc 
picture  page.  These  are  our  best  opportunities  to  try  and  open' 
photojoumalistically. 

“For  the  past  six  months  I  have  been  on  the  Sunday  magaii: 
which  has  really  tried  to  be  expressive.  I  had  an  idea  thit 
wanted  to  inform  the  general  public  of  the  relatively  co 
stories  that  they  may  not  fully  understand  or  know.  To 
the  human  emotion  behind  such  stories.  This  is  exactly 
they  let  me  do.” 

Excells  in  Picture  Stories 

Picture  stories  are  Bill  Strode’s  favorite  type  of  photogrs 
and  he  excells  in  them. 

Some  of  those  he  has  w’orked  on  were;  Blind  children  shoppt 
at  Christmas;  a  school  for  retarded  children;  a  day  in  the 
of  a  grade  school  teacher ;  the  impact  of  a  new  baby  on  a  f 
the  world  of  a  new  army  recruit;  alcoholism  through  the 
of  a  skid-row  drunk. 

Bill’s  also  done  some  excellent  color  photo  essays  for  the  S 
Magazine,  among  them  “A  Walk  in  the  Woods”  and  “ 
Love?”  (a  cover  story).  The  latter  examined  the  subject  (» 
in  all  its  stages,  from  the  trusting  grasp  of  a  baby’s  finger  t» 
adoration  of  a  grandmother. 
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INNER  FEELING 


BALLROOM  DANCING  CLASS 


THE  BOY  IN  THE  RIVER 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  13,  1965 


NEW  BABY 


Bill  Strode  brings  an  offbeat  background  to  news  photography. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Western  Kentucky  State  College  with  a  BS 
in  Geography  and  Geology.  But  he  had  more  hours  in  English  and 
Journalism  than  in  his  major. 

His  minor  was  Art  and  Bill  surmises  that  his  desire  to  be  a 
photographer  was  with  him  all  the  time  even  if  he  didn’t  realize  it. 

While  in  college,  he  spent  two  summers  working  for  the  Courier- 
Journal.  Since  he  began  there  full-time  five  years  ago,  Bill  has 
won  numerous  awards  among  them  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  Region  Four  Clip  Contest  “Photographer  of 
the  Year”  the  past  two  years. 

On  these  two  pages  are  some  examples  of  Bill  Strode’s  “inner 
feeling:”  news  photograph. 

The  woman  card  player  was  part  of  a  picture  page  on  a  local 
bridge  tournament.  The  doctor  was  examining  children  for  a 
fresh  air  fund  camp.  Both  were  routine  assignments. 

The  old  man  was  part  of  a  series  of  pictures  pages  on  Appa¬ 
lachia.  The  shot  of  the  two  girls  and  a  boy  were  taken  for  a 
ballroom  dancing  class  picture  story. 

The  boy  in  the  river  was  an  assignment  to  show  what  was 
happening  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  “What  is  more  natural  than 
a  little  boy  as  he  discovers  another  of  nature’s  wonders,”  Bill  asks? 

Mother,  baby  and  daughter  were  part  of  the  picture  story 
mentioned  earlier  on  the  reaction  to  a  new  child.  Bill  saw  this 
particular  picture  as  illustrating  that  “all  was  well”  and  the 
little”  gprl  was  still  loved  by  her  mother. 


TOUCHING  ALL  BASES  in  an  inspection  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
operations,  to  qain  a  better  knowledge  of  newspapers,  Henry  L.  Sparks 
(center)  and  Richard  C.  Anderson  (right),  Young  &  Rubicam  vicepresidents, 
are  briefed  by  Sports  Editor  Charles  Johnson.  Mr.  Anderson  is  in  charge  of 
media  relations  and  Mr.  Sparks  is  media  relations  supervisor  for  newspapers 
and  supplements. 


PHOTOCOMPOSITION — Machine  used  to  set  ad  copy  on 
the  agency  executives  as  the  fine  points  are  explained  by 
bridge,  production  director  and  Chet  Hall,  operator.  The  tou 
a  circulation  sales  meeting  at  Moorhead,  Minn. 


With  Henry  Gottesleben,  a  supervisor,  the  Y&R  team  sees  how  chief  artist 
Roy  Withiam  prepares  a  local  store  ad. 


Ad  Director  John  W.  Moffett,  at  left  side  of  table,  who  sparked  the  Is*' 
Idea,  and  Editor  John  Cowles  Jr.,  on  right  side,  lead  S&T  executives  is  i 
guestion-and-answer  session  with  Y&R  visitors. 
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publishers  Listen  While  Admen  Talk 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


By  J<  vry  Walker  Jr. 

Buffalo 

The  New  V^ork  State  Publish¬ 
ers  at  then  44th  annual  asso- 
tiation  me<  tinp  here  last  week 
let  the  advertising  managers  do 
ijl  the  talking.  They  heard  dis- 
(ossions  about  target  account 
idling,  retailers’  clinics,  strobe 
lights,  Spe<  taColor,  and  demo- 
paphics. 

This  was  the  first  time  the 
jiblishers  have  held  a  joint  ses¬ 
sion  with  their  state  advertis- 
iij  managers  bureau,  and  the 
linen  took  the  opportunity  to 
puss  for  more  publisher  sup¬ 
port  for  their  projects.  They 
iIk)  sought  to  rally  the  dailies 
a  presenting  a  united  front  in 
BHing,  in  providing  demo- 
pphic  market  data  to  agencies 
■d  in  installing  equipment  to 
Indie  in-iegister  preprint 
liTS- 

Robert  L.  Sturdevant,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Bing  h  amt  on 
Pnu,  reading  a  report  prepared 
by  Chaunccy  S.  Hurley,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Syracuse  Her- 
Moumal,  said  local  and  re- 
jional  target  account  presenta¬ 
tions  in  lOfifi  will  be  focused  on 
^ine  accounts,  using  the  Bu- 
r«u  of  Advertising  presenta¬ 
tion  given  recently  to  Texaco, 
file  secondary  sales  effort,  he 
Slid,  will  be  aimed  at  the  bak- 
aies  and  breweries  in  the  state. 
The  publishers  were  asked  to 
lanl  their  support  by  helping 
the  sales  teams  to  get  in  to  see 
the  top  executives.  Mr.  Hurley’s 
report  also  stressed  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  for  the  national  ad 
reps  to  follow  through  with  the 
•(encies  after  a  presentation 
las  been  given  at  the  regional 
lerel. 

Success  Stories  Asked 

Following  this  report  was  a 
Jlide  presentation.  The  Bureau’s 
Eastern  sales  manager.  John  D. 
Raymond,  showed  highlights  of 
some  national  target  account 
pitches  which  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  for  major  advertisers  and 
4eir  agencies  in  the  gasoline 
»d  bakery  product  categories. 

•^bert  J.  Alander,  of  Char- 
*tte>  N.  C.,  the  new  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
■tecutives  Association,  who  was 
•  speaker  on  the  program  later 
™t  day,  was  asked  if  he  had 
been  told  of  any  Bureau  pre- 
•itations  which  had  or  may 
®*nge  a  heavy  advertiser’s 
*dget  appropriation  from  tele- 
^•ion  to  newspapers.  The  ad 
■j^tor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
vhterver  and  News  said  he  had 
“of  but  he  would  ask  the  ques- 
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tion  at  the  next  Bureau  board 
meeting. 

Some  publishers  and  adver¬ 
tising  executives  at  the  meeting 
here  expressed  the  view  that  the 
results  of  the  presentations 
would  be  more  interesting  than 
the  mechanics  of  the  presenta¬ 
tions,  which  are  publicized  by 
the  Bureau. 

W.  Stanley  DeHimer,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Rome  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel,  described  the  Bureau’s  “90 
Minute  Retailers’  Clinic’’  as 
“very  effective’’  and  he  urged 
more  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
state  to  conduct  the  clinics. 

Mr.  Alander,  in  his  talk,  said 
the  program  being  pushed  by 
NAEA  is  more  service  for  the 


By  Mcrrcll  M.  DuBois 

(Mr.  DuBois,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  delivered  this  talk  to  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  at  Buffalo  March  2.) 

My  assignment  is  to  discuss 
the  plans  and  effort  to  .standard¬ 
ize  the  reporting  by  newspapers 
of  demographic  information 
commonly  used  in  the  selection 
of  media  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses. 

This  is  not  the  only  informa¬ 
tion  tool  used  in  media  selection, 
of  course,  but  it  is  the  important 
tool  for  measuring  the  character¬ 
istics  of  people  living  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  market  area. 

One  category  of  information 
is  called  MARKET  demograph¬ 
ics.  This  has  to  do  with  the 
characteristics  of  all  the  people 
living  in  a  given  area. 

The  other  category  of  infor¬ 
mation  is  called  AUDIENCE 
demographics.  This  has  to  do 
with  the  characteristics  of  the 
audience  of  a  medium — news¬ 
paper  readers. 

The  demographic  characteris¬ 
tics  in  both  cases  refer  to  indi¬ 
viduals  and  households,  age 
groups,  occupations,  income,  edu¬ 
cation  levels,  marital  .status, 
possessions  and  so  forth. 

Basis  of  Gomparison 

This  kind  of  information  has 
been  lacking  in  the  case  of  most 
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advertiser.  He  suggested  that 
the  admen  show  more  interest 
in  their  customers  and  take  a 
more  humble  sales  approach 
with  their  advertisers  and  pro¬ 
spective  customers. 

“Don’t  get  too  big  for  your 
britches,’’  he  advised.  To  illus¬ 
trate  how  the  “service”  angle 
makes  for  sales,  Mr.  Alander 
had  a  good  supply  of  anecdotes. 
He  told  about  the  time  the  Char¬ 
lotte  papers  increas^  their  re¬ 
tail  rate  and  he  was  given  the 
tough  assignment  of  breaking 
the  news  to  the  head  of  the 
Belk  Department  stores,  a  re¬ 
tailer  which  places  about  $700,- 
000  annually  in  his  papers.  The 
retailer  responded  by  criticiz- 


new'spapers  but  even  when  avail¬ 
able,  comparisons  were  difficult 
because  newspaper  zone  bound¬ 
aries  rarely  coincided  with 
Governmental  boundaries  used 
for  reporting  the  data. 

So  the  need  for  standardized 
reporting  systems  was  apparent 
and  increased  as  buyers  of  ad¬ 
vertising  attempted  to  compare 
the  audience  demographics  of 
one  media  with  another. 

Early  in  the  1960’s,  the  4-A’s 
(American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies)  assigned  the 
task  of  formulating  and  recom¬ 
mending  a  standard  system  for 
reporting  market  and  audience 
demographics  to  their  Media 
Research  Committee. 

The  results  printed  in  “Recom¬ 
mended  Breakdowns  for  Con¬ 
sumer  Media  Data”  in  1963  re¬ 
flected  the  advanced  thinking  of 
leading  media  planners  and  re¬ 
searchers.  Nearly  300  news¬ 
papers  immediately  indicated 
interest  in  adopting  standards. 

In  New  York  State,  with  some 
62  places  where  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  published,  only  7  out¬ 
side  the  Gannett  (3roup  indi¬ 
cated  interest  in  reporting  this 
information  according  to  our 
advertisers’  suggested  method. 

Therefore,  I’d  like  to  review 
some  reasons  why  it  seems  clear 
that  newspapers  should  offer 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


ing  the  paper  sharply.  Mr.  Al¬ 
ander  said  he  got  “pretty  mad” 
and  told  him  he  didn’t  have  to 
take  his  guff.  As  he  was  making 
his  exit,  the  merchant  said  he 
“couldn’t  leave  that  way.”  He 
was  “absolutely  right,”  .said  Mr. 
Alander.  “I  walked  right  into  a 
closet.” 

“When  I  came  out  of  that 
clo.set,”  he  .said,  “I  was  a  dif¬ 
ferent  man  and  this  retailer  and 
I  have  been  friends  ever  since.” 

Broadening  .SpectaCoIor  Market 

In  the  SpectaCoIor  area,  Ed¬ 
win  S.  Underhill  3rd,  publisher 
of  the  Coming  Leader,  mod¬ 
erated  a  panel  composed  of  S. 
Eugene  Buttrill,  production 
manager,  Gannett  Newspapers; 
Merrill  M.  DuBois,  advertising 
director,  Gannett  Newspapers; 
and  Herbert  Phillips  of  the  Ro¬ 
chester  Institute  of  Technology. 

Mr.  Underhill  cited  statistics 
showing  the  rise  in  the  number 
of  preprint  impressions  since 
1958.  In  1958,  he  said,  there 
were  10  million  Hi-Fi  impres¬ 
sions  and  in  1965  it  is  estimated 
that  1  billion  impressions  will 
be  made,  divided  equally  between 
Hi-Fi  and  SpectaCoIor.  Specta¬ 
CoIor,  he  pointed  out,  has  come 
from  25  million  in  1962  to  530 
million  in  1964. 

Mr.  Buttrill  explained  how  the 
Gannett  papers  had  successfully 
used  a  strobe  scope  device,  cost¬ 
ing  $150,  as  a  manual  in-regis¬ 
ter  indicator  on  presses.  Mr. 
Buttrill  exhibited  a  model  of  the 
device  which  is  manufactured 
by  Trott  Electronics  in  Roches¬ 
ter.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Phillips  put  on  a  slide 
pre.sentation  illustrating  the 
mechanics  of  preprinting.  He 
also  displayed  a  homemade 
micro-switch  unit  the  Institute 
had  put  together  to  use  with 
the  strobe  light.  He  said  he 
thought  a  newspaper  could  han¬ 
dle  a  SpectaCoIor  ad  with  equip¬ 
ment  costing  no  more  than  $30 

Mr.  Buttrill  said  the  Ithaca 
Journal  had  installed  a  Goss 
Urbanite  offset  press  and  will 
begin  taking  printing  orders  for 
SpectaCoIor  ads  in  June.  He 
said  Gannett  does  not  intend 
to  compete  with  the  rotogravure 
printers,  but  to  provide  Specta¬ 
CoIor  printing  facilities  for  re¬ 
gional  and  local  advertisers. 

Mr.  DuBois  said  the  inex¬ 
pensive  registering  device  will 
make  more  SpectaCoIor  markets 
available  to  national  advertis¬ 
ers  He  mentioned  that  he  had 
an  appointment  soon  with  two 
advertisers  to  talk  about  print¬ 
ing  a  SpectaCoIor  ad  at  Ithaca 
in  June  and  run  it  in  New  York 
state  papers. 
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Call  for  Ammimition 
On  the  Sales  Front 


Be  Professional  Admen 

By  Alexander  N.  Stoddart 

PubliHher, 

Newbupyport  (Mans.)  Times 

“I  didn’t  get  my  tearsheets  —  I  got 
lousy  position  —  I  didn’t  see  a  proof  — 
my  bill  is  too  high  —  terrible  reproduc¬ 
tion  —  I  don’t  agree  with  your  stand 
on  urban  renewal  —  how  come  my  son’s 
arrest  was  published?” 

And  so  it  goes. 

Yet  we’re  supposed  to  be  promoting 
newspapers  to  retailers.  Sometimes  it’s 
tough,  but  it  must  be  done;  and  our 
theory  is  that  the  best  way  to  do  it  is 
to  promote  ourselves  as  professional, 
competent  advertising  men  first. 

We  have  to  make  certain  the  retailer 
has  faith  in  us  and  our  abilities.  He  must 
believe  that  what  we  say  is  so,  and  he 
must  respect  our  opinion.  If  he  does,  he 
will  also  believe  and  respect  the  product 
we  represent  —  the  product  we  are  sell¬ 
ing  —  newspapers  and  newspaper  space. 

It  works  this  way:  first,  we  must  l)e- 
lieve  that  newspapers  are  the  No.  1  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  for  the  retailer.  If 
you  don’t  believe  that  by  now,  get  out 
of  the  business.  It  follows,  then,  that  if 
the  retailer  has  faith  in  you,  he  will  be¬ 
lieve  in  what  you  believe  in.  So  by  get¬ 
ting  the  retailer  to  rely  on  you  as  his 
adman,  you  are  promoting  newspapers  to 
retailers  in  a  most  effective  manner. 

How  do  you  do  this?  Easy  —  you  have 
to  be  good.  No  baloney  —  no  malarkey 
—  never  mind  being  a  ‘beer  drinking 
buddy.’  You  will  get  his  respect  and  his 
business  when  he  realizes  you  know 
something  about  advertising  and  have 
an  understanding  of  the  individual  re¬ 
tailer’s  business.  You  have  to  be  smarter 
or  at  least  appear  smarter  than  the  other 
guy.  In  short,  you  have  to  become  the 
retailer’s  advertising  man.  The  person 
he  consults  on  all  his  advertising  or  pro¬ 
motional  problems. 

No  matter  who  or  how  many  others 
call  on  this  account,  you  have  to  be  the 
one  he  contacts  for  the  answers.  If  he 
wants  to  use  direct  mail,  and  you  can¬ 
not  convince  him  otherwise,  tell  him  you 
will  help  with  the  layout,  write  his  radio 
copj  if  you  have  to,  but  don’t  lose  con¬ 
trol  of  the  account. 

We  have  instructed  our  advertising 
staff  people  never  to  make  a  call  —  even 
to  pick  up  an  ad  —  without  attempting 
to  make  some  point  that  can  be  helpful 
to  the  retailer.  We  want  our  representa¬ 
tives  to  go  in  with  an  idea  —  a  layout  — 
a  suggestion  —  something  he  has  torn 
out  of  another  paper  or  a  trade  jour¬ 
nal.  Anything  to  make  the  retailer  realize 
our  guy  is  thinking  about  him.  We  try 
to  get  our  guys  to  take  the  pause  that 
refreshes  before  they  gro  into  a  store  to 
ask  themselves  if  they  are  prepared  to 
look  professional  in  the  retailer’s  eyes. 
Prepared  to  be  one  up  on  any  other  sales¬ 
man  that  might  be  calling  on  the  same 
businessman.  Now,  if  he  is  prepared,  he 
is  going  to  make  a  favorable  impression 
and  the  merchant  is  going  to  believe  and 
have  faith  in  newspapers. 
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Shop  Talk 

At  New  England 


Admen  Parley 


Merchandising  A  Must 


Food  War  Hits  Town 


By  Lars  E.  Gustafson 

Retail  Advertising  Manager, 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day 


Prior  to  the  opening  of  what  was  to 
be  our  first  discount  food  store,  two  of 
the  five  chain  food  operations  in  the  area 
jumped  into  a  discount  type  operation. 

One  literally  changed  over  night.  The 
other  took  about  4  days.  Trading  stamps 
were  eliminated  and  low  prices  became 
the  only  promotional  factor. 

One  local  chain  and  the  two  longest 
established  national  chains  w’aited  until 
the  opening  of  the  new'  discount  store 
before  they  joined  the  battle.  These  3 
stores  kept  the  trading  stamps  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  price  cutting  activities. 

Needless  to  say,  the  food  business  be¬ 
came  big  business  both  for  the  consumers 
and  for  the  New  London  Day.  Chickens 
at  16c  a  pound,  bread  at  5c  a  loaf,  milk 
at  27c  per  gallon  and  steak  at  59c  a 
pound  w’ere  typical  of  the  discount  pric¬ 
ing.  Stores  shopped  each  other  continu¬ 
ously  to  be  able  to  match  or  beat  each 
others  prices.  On  food  days  each  had 
someone  at  our  counter  waiting  to  buy 
the  first  papers  and  rush  back  to  the 
store  to  adjust  prices. 

Considering  only  the  linage  of  the  6 
stores  involved,  approximately  22,000 
additional  column  inches  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year  w'ere  run  during  the  3  month 
period  (October  through  December) 
when  the  battle  was  at  its  peak. 

Although  we  were  in  a  sense  referees 
in  the  ‘war’  the  only  ruling  we  eventually 
found  necessary  to  invoke  was  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  the  comparison  term 
‘chain  store  prices’  or  its  equivalent. 
This  w'as  accepted  w’ith  very  little  argu¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  throughout  the  3  months 
the  battle  lasted,  no  one  suggested  that 
we  were  partial. 

At  its  height  the  Day’s  food  ads  were 
specially  prepared  and  often  hand  de¬ 
livered.  Price  changes  were  prevalent 
and  items  changed  until  the  last  possi¬ 
ble  minute.  Wednesday  mornings  were 
especially  hectic.  That  was  everyone’s 
big  food  day  although  some  of  the  stores 
W'ere  running  almost  daily. 

Now'  that  the  real  battle  is  over  the 
Day’s  weekly  food  linage  for  the  stores 
involved  is  currently  running  between 
400  and  500  inches  over  1964.  We  are 
averaging  close  to  16  food  pages  on 
Wednesday.  Except  for  Monday  very 
little  copy  runs  on  any  other  day. 

Strangely  enough  the  store  which  first 
entered  the  ‘discount  picture’  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  new  store  opening,  seems 
to  havr'  cantured  a  greater  share  of  the 
area  food  business. 


By  S.  John  Siam 

(^neral  Advertising  Mant. ''cr, 

Worcester  Telegram  and  Ciazette 


EDIT 


Merchandising  sei'vice  to  -.ational  a: 
vertisers  offers  newspapers  the  oppor 
tunity  to  gain  and  cement  g%od  persona 
relationships  with  advertiser  and  agenn 
contacts. 

Our  merchandising  pn. grams  ar^ 
available  to  all  national  advertisers  who 
request  merchandising.  We  do  not  auto¬ 
matically  set  a  merchandising  prograir 
into  motion  upon  receipt  of  an  insertion 
order.  The  advertiser  or  his  agency  must 
request  a  plan  for  assistance  or  ask  that 
we  carry  out  a  particular  suggested  pro^ 
gram. 

This  leads  to  the  question  of  ‘Hor 
Much?’  Until  recently,  we  allowed  up  to 
I'/c  of  the  total  gross  cost  of  an  adver 
tising  program  tow'ards  merchandisinf 
We  recently  doubled  this  allowance. 

How  do  we  employ  this  merchandis 
ing  assistance?  Ordinarily,  we  will  have 
a  meeting  with  the  adverti.ser’s  rep,  the 
ad  agency,  the  broker  or  someone  who 
can  advise  us  exactly  where  they  would 
like  to  concentrate  the  merchandisinf 
effort.  Then,  between  us,  we  can  work 
up  a  jirogram  that  is  of  real  benefit  to 
the  advertiser. 

Just  recently,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
letters  to  the  trade,  jumbo  post  cards. 
Western  Union  Telegrams,  and  gimmick 
mailings,  we  purchased  samples  of  the 
product,  wrapped  them  in  a  novel  man 
ner  and  delivered  them  to  buyers’  homes 
As  an  example  of  this,  we  packed  sam 
pies  of  Chun  King  prcxlucts  in  rope  nets, 
and  at  a  later  time,  to  coincide  with  the 
Chinese  New  Year’s  program,  packed  a 
box  of  Chun  King  fortune  cookies  in  a 
United  Airlines  Travel  bag,  which  made 
a  big  hit  with  the  buyers’  wives  who  le 
ceived  them. 

We  have  contributed  prizes  to  sales 
contests;  held  trade  meetings,  and  se¬ 
cured  displays  for  the  advertised  prod 
ucts.  In  one  instance,  we  purchased  port¬ 
able  tape  recorders  and  recorded  a  mer 
chandising  message  which  was  playec 
back  to  a  group  of  buyers.  We  presented 
the  recorclers  to  the  buyers.  A  smai 
item,  but  its  effect  more  than  please; 
the  broker  and  the  advertiser. 

When  Armour  introduced  their  froaer 
boneless  turkey  roast  last  year  in  Wor 
cester,  we  brought  some  gold  wishbow 
pins,  giftwrapped  them  and  deliverec 
them  along  with  a  sample  package  df 
the  new'  prcxluct  to  buyers’  wives,  te; 
ing  them  that  these  gold-wish-bones  wer? 
the  only  bones  they  would  find  wit' 
Armour’s  new  turkey  roast. 

And  we  must  not  forget  one  very  in 
portant  assist  that  newspapers  can  offr 
national  advertisers  —  retail  tie-in  lin 
age.  In  January  of  this  year,  we  ra 
6  535  lines  of  retail  tie-in  linage  in  cor 
junction  with  a  3,000  line  schedule  fro- 
the  American  Sheep  Producers  Counci 
despite  the  fact  lamb  was  in  relative 
short  supply  in  January  and  at  its  hig»j 
est  price  in  3  years,  according  to 
local  merchants. 
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A  Salesman’s  Report: 

By  C.  D.  Joseph  Laflferty 


The  Gripes  He  H  ^ara 


(Mr.  Lafferty,  who  is  sales 
development  manager  of  Molo¬ 
ney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  newspa¬ 
per  representatives,  made  these 
remarks  before  the  PNPA- 
lAMA  Display  Advertisig  Con¬ 
ference  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  re¬ 
cently.) 

I’m  here  as  a  “devil’s  advo¬ 
cate’’  to  point  up  the  problems 
and  complaints  we  “reps”  face 
in  the  selling  of  national  or  gen¬ 
eral  rate  advertising  in  your  be¬ 
half.  We  hear  these  “gripes” 
from  the  agencies,  advertisers 
and  field  factors  we  call  upon. 

These  are  intelligent  people, 
quite  capable  in  their  own  fields, 
and  their  opinion  and  statements 
are  important,  if  they  are  to 
recommend  and  buy  newspaper 
space. 

But  first,  I  believe  we  should 
put  in  perspective  our  role  in 
the  selling  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  All  of  us  are  salesmen, 
and  as  salesmen  we  are  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  people  selling 
cars  except  the  folks  from  De¬ 
troit  know  they  are  in  the  per¬ 
sonal-transportation  business  . . . 
are  we  positive  about  what  is 
our  business? 

Our  clients  are  not  interested 
in  our  problems  and  troubles  . .  . 
their  concern  is  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  these  problems  affect 
their  advertising  or  give  them 
reasons  not  to  use  our  medium. 
They  expect  us  to  solve  our 
problems,  if  we  expect  them  to 
buy  our  papers  for  advertising. 

Now,  here  are  the  negative 
comments  on  newspapers.  I  have 
classified  these  gripes  into  six 
categories,  each  with  sub-head¬ 
ings.  'The  six  are: 

1.  The  Newspaper  Product 

2.  The  Newspaper  Audience 

3.  Merchandising  Assistance 

4.  Marketing  Knowledge  and 
Assistance 

Success  Stories 


6.  Rates 

1.  PRODUCT:  Editorially, 
they  say,  newspapers  look  the 
same  as  they  did  20  or  30  years 
ago  ...  a  dull  and  stagnant  edi¬ 
torial  environment. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  in¬ 
dictment  of  our  industry  is  the 
fact  that  preprinted  single  page 
inserts  called  Hi  Fi  pages  were 
a  development  of  an  ad  agency 
and  not  a  suggestion  from  our 
industrj'. 

Mechanically,  they  claim  there 
is  no  uniformity  for  column 
widths  or  page  depths  and  the 
newspaper  inks  still  smear  and 
offset  on  the  page  opposite  when 
in  the  folder. 

And  the  positioning  on  a  first 
impression  page  runs  the  risk  of 
strike-through  from  the  back  up 
page. 

2.  AUDIENCE:  How  many 
times  have  you  heard  this  one, 
“People  do  not  read  newspapers 
the  way  they  used  to.”  Silly  per¬ 
haps,  but  a  more  sophisticated 
version  of  that  complaint  goes 
like  this,  “As  the  average  size 
of  newspapers  increases  from 
year  to  year,  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  each  page  decreases.” 

Or  the  statistician’s  analysis 
that  newspapers  have  better  ac¬ 
ceptance,  among  older  house¬ 
holds  than  younger  households. 
This  one  scares  me  because  it’s 
partly  correct. 

What  are  we  doing  to  reach 
just  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  ? 

And  finally,  under  audience. 
I’d  like  to  list  ‘strikes’!  E very- 
time  there’s  a  new'spaper  strike 
and  the  whole  economy  of  the 
area  in  which  the  paper  is  pub¬ 
lished  doesn’t  collapse,  our  crit¬ 
ics  point  with  glee.  ‘See,  you 
don’t  need  newspapers.’  they 
claim,  ‘People  can  get  along 
without  newspapers.’ 

3.  MERCHANDISING:  News¬ 


paper  meichandising  efforts  con¬ 
sist  largely  of  sending  out  jumbo 
postcards  and  fonn  letters  which 
advertisers  call  antiquated  and 
wasteful.  Advertisers  want  mer¬ 
chandising  efforts  which  will  in¬ 
fluence  the  retailer  or  the  con¬ 
sumer  or  both. 

Why  not  appropriate  a  fixed 
amount,  say  1%  of  the  actual 
dollars  in  the  schedule  for  mer¬ 
chandising  and  offer  to  do  what¬ 
ever  the  client  desires  within 
this  framework? 

“What  is  this  myth  about 
newspapers  obtaining  tie-ins?” 
is  a  question  we’re  sometimes 
asked  by  agency  men.  And  then 
we  are  told  about  co-op  allow¬ 
ances  and  how  beautifully  this 
can  tie-in  with  their  tv  pro¬ 
gram. 

National  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ers  will  complain  that  they  can’t 
get  any  editorial  cooperation 
from  our  food  editors,  yet  they 
find  the  heavily  advertised  item 
on  tv  featured  on  the  food  page. 

They  fail  to  realize  that  we 
maintain  complete  separation  of 
advertising  from  editorial,  and 
besides,  some  of  our  food  edi¬ 
tors  couldn’t  care  less  about  ad¬ 
vertising. 

4.  MARKETING:  When  an 
advertiser  requests  a  distribu¬ 
tion  check,  he’s  asking  for  help 
and  feels  that  incomplete  re¬ 
ports  are  less  than  helpful.  He 
needs  explanations  as  to  how 
many  stores,  names,  their  re¬ 
spective  size  and  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  percent  of  the  local 
grocery  volume  for  which  they 
account. 

Another  complaint  along  the 
same  line,  is  the  need  for  mar¬ 
ket  information  on  pay  days, 
grocery  chains  and  independents 
along  with  their  volume,  rela¬ 
tive  ranking  and  warehouse 
source  of  supply. 

A  favorite  complaint  is  that 
your  marketing  information  is 
nothing  that  can’t  be  obtained 
from  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide  or  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment’s  yearbook. 

What  data  can  you  supply  on 
your  market  and  product  that 
the  agency  and  client  don’t 
have?  That’s  what  they  want! 

For  instance,  how  many  of 
your  readers  also  read  the  pa¬ 
per  from  the  next  town  ...  or 
the  nearby  metropolitan  daily? 

5.  SUCCESSES:  Have  we 
any?  Certainly  newspapers  have 
an  untold  number  of  success 
stories  for  retailers,  but  what 
about  the  national  advertiser? 

Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  every 
month  we  could  relate  a  story 
about  how  a  client  bought  news¬ 
papers  and  document  the  fact 


that  his  .sales  went  up  X%  j 
the  months  followin  his  ad  an  I 
after  sub.sequent  ad  =,  his  salt  j 
increased  XX %?  | 

6.  RATES:  This  subject  l  i 
newspaper  rate  differentia  | 
should  be  divided  into  two  parts  j 
1.  Emotional  Aspects.  2.  Objec 
tive  Examination. 

Let’s  examine  a  few  of  the 
emotional  cries  fir.st:  One  goes 
along  the  line  that  the  nation- 
w'ide  chain  grocers  have  their 
own  store  brand  or  private  laki 
which  can  be  advet  tised  at  the 
local  grocery  newspaper  nte 
.  .  .  the  so-called  nationally  id- 
vertised  brand  must  pay  a  pie^ 
mium  rate,  called  the  natioui 
or  general  rate,  in  the  same 
newspaper. 

The  general  rate  structure 
has  been  breken  by  the  appli¬ 
ance  people  and  some  car  and 
tire  dealers  and  this  has  en¬ 
couraged  other  national  adver 
tisers  to  plan  to  eventually  set 
up  retail  addresses,  distributors 
outlets,  etc.  in  order  to  achieve 
the  retail  rate. 

Ev'erytime  the  As.sociation  of 
National  Advertisers  publishes 
a  comparison  of  national  and 
i-etail  rates  for  newspapers,  a 
great  many  advertising  people 
at  the  national  level  read  this 
and  feel  that  they  must  pay 
differentials  of  lOO'/o  and  IMfr 
higher  than  local  advertisers,  to 
use  new'spapers. 

Along  this  same  line.  I’d  like 
to  relate  an  actual  meeting  of 
several  newspaper  executives 
and  a  leading  national  adver¬ 
tiser.  It  seems  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  asked  why  the  tremen 
dous  differential  betweoi  na 
tional  and  retail  rates  and  the 
newspaper  official  r  eplied  to  the 
effect  that  everytime  the  de¬ 
partment  store  gave  him  over 
X  pages  of  business  a  week,  the 
paper  lost  money  and  they 
ne^ed  the  high-rate  nationi 
copy  in  order  to  make  a  profit' 

Objectively,  our  rates  in  m- 
tional  increase  every  two  or 
three  years  and  too  seldom  does 
this  reflect  an  equal  percent^ 
of  increase  in  new  circulation 
gains. 

Flat  rate  contracts  still  exis 
in  the  majority  of  daily 
papers  for  national  advertisers 
but  practically  all  newspapers 
have  a  bulk  or  frequency  scab 
rate  at  the  retail  level  for  loco 
advertisers. 

I  would  like  to  see  bulk  rats 
schedules  where  the  open  ratf 
to  the  2,500  line  rate  is  qai'' 
high  .  .  .  meaning  a  substantia 
increase  in  rates  for  most  news¬ 
papers,  but  a  much  greater  d<- 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


HAVE  YOU  FORGOHEN? 

You — no,  but  there  is  a  good  chance  that  advertisers  and 
agencies — your  prospects — have  forgotten  much  of  what  they 
should  know  atwut  your  newspaper,  your  market,  your  area. 
When  the  media  buyer  or  sales  manager  is  dealing  with  ten, 
or  a  hundred,  or  five  hundred,  or  more,  different  newspapers, 
different  markets,  it’s  hard  to  keep  things  straight.  That’s  why 
the  utility  trade  ads  in  CIRCULATION  ’64  are  so  helpful 
RIGHT  NOW  to  advertisers  and  agencies  across  the  country. 
They  see  your  ad  when  they  are  interested  in  your  newspaper, 
your  market,  your  area.  And  isn’t  that  the  best  time  to  get 
your  story  across?  And,  at  the  same  time,  you  are  helping 
to  make  all  newspapers  easier  to  work  with.  Don’t  let  them 
forget — help  the  buyers  to  be  better  buyers — it  pays  to  ad¬ 
vertise!  CIRCULATION  ’65  will  be  the  best  ever!  Copy  dead¬ 
line  is  March  29.  We  hope  to  be  hearing  from  you.  Tom 
Sinding,  American  Newspaper  Markets,  Inc.,  Box  182,  North- 
field,  Illinois. 
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it  tsilies  more  tlisiii  one  siliot 
fo  lisHi  file  liOss  Aii«|eles  iiisiricet. 


It  takes  more  than  one  shot  to  bag  the  Los  Angeles  market.  One  or  two  metropolitan  newspapers 
)ust  can't  cover  sprawling  Los  Angeles  County.  The  largest  group  of  dailies  in  Los  Angeles 
IS  the  Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Group  (CLAN)  — embracing  eight  dailies  and  22  supplementary 
weeklies  — providing  concentrated  local  coverage  of  41  Los  Angeles  suburban  communities. 

Look  into  Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers  — 609,840  Los  Angeles  families  do. 

CLAN  dailies  can  be  bought  individually  at  flat  rates,  less  volume  discounts.  Advertisers 
can  buy  any  daily  plus  one  or  more  associated  shoppers  at  the  daily  rate  plus  a  pick-up  rate. 

Purchase  of  three  or  more  dailies  earns  a  discount  of  6  to  18  per  cent.  The  CLAN  group  as  a  whole, 
including  all  the  shoppers,  earns  a  discount  of  33  per  cent  from  the  total  of  the  individual  rates, 

The  of  Truth' 

Alhfiml>rd  POSf-ADVOC'Alt  II  Monte  host  Adv(Ktitv/.\lhamhra  hosh Advocate  Shoppers 

Kurhank  DAILY  REVIEW  fturhank  \'ews 

Culver  Cilv  STAR  NEWS  A  Baldwin  Hills  Advertiser/Culver  halms  Advcrtiser^Mar  Vista  Advcrtiser/Venice  Advertiser 

V'enue  EV'ENING  VANGUARD  U'est  /os  Anficles  Advertiser/Wcstchvster  Advertiser 

( ilenHdlo  NEWS-PRESS  G/rnf/.i/e  Sews-hress  Shoppers 

Monrovia  DAILY  NEW'S  POSI  foothill  Messenf^er 

Soulh  Bay  DAILY  BREEZE*  South  Bav  Bree/c  Advertisers/South  Bay  Breeze  heninsula  Advertiser 

San  Pedro  NEW'S-PILOT  .S'an  Pedro  Sews-Pilot  Advertiser 

*K<*tlondo  flprfth.  lofMHM*  Pjlos  II  Segundo,  ManhalUn  Rca<h.  Ilrrmosa  Beat  h 
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Ammunition 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

better  information  about  their 
markets  and  audiences. 

The  fabulous  forecasts  for 
tomorrow — jn'owth  in  high  in¬ 
come,  high  consuming  sectors, 
growth  in  low  income,  new  mar¬ 
riages  and  new  household  units, 
favorable  changes  in  taxes — tell 
us  this  will  intensify  competi¬ 
tion. 

This  competition,  it  is  said, 
will  extend  to  all  levels  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  place  greater  burdens 
on  the  advertising  function. 

This  so-called  burden  on  the 
total  advertising  function  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  push  the  advertising 
investment  up  to  $15  billion 
dollars  this  year. 

Now,  when  we  look  at  the  use 
of  newspapers,  by  department 
stores,  drug  stores,  and  super¬ 
markets,  we  find  that  well  over 
80%  of  the  advertising  monies 
of  these  advertisers  is  spent  in 
newspapers. 

This  is  heartening — and  re¬ 
assuring. 

But  when  we  turn  to  National 
advertisers  we  witness  a  con¬ 
tinuing  downtrend,  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  their  advertising  dol¬ 
lars,  allocated  to  newspapers,  or 
a  diminishing  importance  of 
newspapers  in  the  advertiser’s 
scheme  of  things. 

What  are  we  doing  about  this? 

Greater  Sales  Effort 

Charlie  Lipscomb  and  his 
Bureau  sales  teams  are  doing 
a  tremendously  effective  target 
account  sales  job  on  the  very  top 
personnel  of  the  top  National 
advertisers. 

And  a  few  of  the  very  large 
newspapers  also  do  a  fine  sales 
job  on  National  advertisers. 

But  after  all,  there  are  only 
40  cities  with  newspapers  which 
have  over  200,000  circulation. 
That  leaves  1700  daily  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  under 
200,000  with  thousands  of  sales¬ 


men  in  their  advertising  depart¬ 
ments. 

Are  all  of  these  smaller  news¬ 
papers  doing  tlieir  share  in  sell¬ 
ing  the  advertising  benefits  we 
know  so  well  to  all  the  people  in 
every  one  of  their  areas  who 
can  influence  decisions  in  Na¬ 
tional  advertising  media  selec¬ 
tion? 

FRANK  TRIPP.  ...  40  years 
ago  said,  “Most  newspapers 
scour  the  town  for  every  last 
line  of  local  and  walk  right  past 
the  door  of  good  National  busi¬ 
ness  because  it  is  not  copy  for 
tomorrow’s  paper,  and  because 
somebody  else,  with  an  office 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  is  tra¬ 
ditionally  expected  to  do  the 
job.” 

It  certainly  is  time  to  face 
facts  and  admit  we  can  do  more 
and  do  it  better. 

There  is  no  better  time  to 
start  than  now  because  National 
advertisers  and  their  Agencies 
are  taking  a  new — deep — look  at 
newspapers. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
sit  with  them  at  their  meetings. 
I  can  tell  you  they  are  sincere. 

I  have  two  points  to  make 
here. 

First,  Newspapers  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  great  opportunity 
for  further  expansion. 

But  we  need  to  go  to  work  and 
sell  newspapers — as  the  efficient 
advertising  medium  they  are — 
to  all  the  National  advertisers. 

We  know  how  to  sell  news¬ 
papers.  We’ve  demonstrated  this 
in  the  automotive  classification. 

There  just  are  not  ANY  rea¬ 
sons  why  we  cannot  do  that  same 
kind  of  depth  .selling  in  every 
classification  of  National  adver¬ 
tising  to  every  dealer,  broker, 
distributor,  in  all  the  little  towns 
...  or  wherever  they  are. 

SECONDLY,  I  have  tried  to 
point  out  the  need  for  more  and 
better  information  about  news¬ 
paper  markets  and  audiences,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  reasons  why 
newspapers  should  adopt  stand¬ 
ardized  reporting  systems,  so 
that  this  information  can  be 
meaningful  and  usable  to  our 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

wasn’t  sure  whether  that  word  is  considered  proper  these  days  or  not, 
and  I  didn’t  want  to  get  off  on  the  wrong  foot.  But  I  had  to  say  it. 
that  scientific  investigators  never  pay  for  what  they  get.  ‘But  you  could 
buy  me  a  Burger  for  what  you  want  me  to  tell  you,  couldn’t  you, 
dearie?’  I  knew  the  code  of  the  scientist.  I  know  that  scientific  inves¬ 
tigations  couldn’t  be  reduced  to  the  mercenary  norm  and  I  left  her  and 
went  to  another  of  the  town’s  hot  spots.  I  decided  I  had  better  get  the 
proprietor’s  permission  to  interview  his  guests  on  the  subject  of  their 
sex  life.  ‘You  gotta  be  hard  with  ’em.  Tell  ’em  what  you  want  and 
git  it.’  He  was  sympathetic  with  the  cause.  He,  the  father  of  a  number 
of  kids,  had  read  the  Kinsey  report  and  was  getting  a  divorce.  ‘All 
these  years,  mind  you.  All  these  years  and  I  didn't  know  she  was 
frigid.’  I  wandered  over  to  a  booth  and  said,  “Babe,  whatta  you  think 
of  this  Kinsey  stuff?”  ‘I  can  take  it  or  leave  it,’  she  said,  ‘But  I 
prefer  Old  Granddad.’  I  should  have  told  her  that  I  was  talking  about 
the  report,  not  the  beverage  and  kept  on  investigating.  But  I  gave  it 
up.  Too  dumb,  these  night  spot  women.  For  normal  reaction  to  a  scien¬ 
tific  investigation,  I  concludtd,  the  scientific  investigator  must  call  upon 
the  most  normal  of  women,  meaning  of  course,  the  housewife.  I  knocked 
on  a  door.  The  woman  looked  intelligent  enough,  and  I  knew  I  wouldn’t 
have  to  go  through  the  rigmarole  about  the  Kinsey  report.  I  said:  I  am 
conducting  a  scientific  investigation  and  I  would  like  to  inquire,  are  you 
. . .  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILLYBILLY,  Richwood,  W.  Va. 


Advertisement 


advertisers. 

I  have  sheets  which  tell  you 
what  demo^aphic  source  ma¬ 
terial  you  need  and  where  to 
order  it.  The  cost  for  this  ma¬ 
terial  runs  between  $15.  and  $30. 
The  time  for  a  secretary  to  copy 
off  the  material  will  run  2-3-4 
days  depending  upon  the  size 
of  your  market. 

I’m  sure  we  all  understand, 
that  as  far  as  the  mechanics  of 


the  problem  are  coi;  rned,  Mit. 
ket  Demographics  e  the  kiw 
of  information,  f  exampk 
which  ABC  could  I  they  chos 
prepare  and  includ  m  an  ABi 
Audit  Report  under  he  new  b\ 
laws  of  the  Bureau 
The  Gannett  New.  :iapers  hav 
just  completed  the  market  denif 
graphics  for  their  newspape- 
cities — and  these  reports  will  U 
printed  as  soon  as  possible.  I 


SNAP  Studies  Making  Ad 
Agencies  Crackle  &  Pop 


Boston 

John  A.  Hesse,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Johnson,  Kent,  Gav¬ 
in  &  Binding,  labeled  the  cur¬ 
rent  newspaper  audience  study 
project  being  undertaken  by  100 
newspapers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  as  “Standard  News¬ 
paper  Audience  Profiles”  .  .  . 
or  S-N-A-P. 

Speaking  at  the  New  England 
Newspapers  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association’s  winter  meet¬ 
ing  here  last  week  he  said  “The 
golden  key  to  new’spaper  audi¬ 
ence  research  today  is  standard¬ 
ization.”  He  pointed  out  that 
the  results  of  this  newspaper 
research  project  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  media  research  ex¬ 
perts.  These  studies  have  shown 
that  people  w’ho  read  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  younger,  have  better 
jobs,  larger  families,  and  earn 
more  money  than  those  who  do 
not. 

Mr.  Hesse  further  pointed  out 
that  with  the  increased  use  of 
computers  and  the  higher  knowl¬ 
edge  level  of  media  buyers, 
newspaper  selling  has  become 
a  demanding  and  highly  scien¬ 
tific  profession.  Only  those  who 
can  adjust  to  these  changes  will 
achieve  the  ultimate  benefit, 
which  is  the  crisp,  crackle  of  the 
advertising  dollar. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Hesse 
pointed  out  that  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  effort  for  more  and 
better  standardized  newspaper 
audience  research  would  suc¬ 
ceed.  Consequently,  newspapers 
will  continue  to  provide,  as  they 
have  always  provided,  the  most 
reliable  and  best  -  documented 
data  of  any  advertising  medium 
in  the  world  today. 

“Assuming  that  each  study  is 
based  upon  an  average  sample 
of  1,500  households,  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  150,000  indi¬ 
vidual  interviews,”  Mr.  Hesse 
said.  “Off-hand,  I  know  of  no 
other  research  project  of  this 
scope  in  the  history  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business.” 

(A  check  in  New  York  re¬ 
vealed  that  Trendex  has  com¬ 
pleted  24  studies,  has  six  in  the 
field,  and,  according  to  Ed 


Hynes,  president,  has  five  undtr 
consideration.  Norman  Weil  Jr., 
president  of  Dataoom,  has  35 
completed,  underway  or  on  or¬ 
der.  Mr.  Hesse  said  the  rtst 
were  by  other  organ  izationsont- 
side  of  New  York  such  as  Bdder 
Associates.) 

First  newspaper  to  follow  the 
standardized  formula  to  get 
demographic  data  on  its  nutlet 
was  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Fnt 
Press,  which  JKG&S  represent'. 

“We  have  found  it  a  most 
effective  sales  tool,”  Mr.  Hesse 
said.  Two  test  campaigns  in  the 
Free  Press  could  be  credited  to 
the  market  information  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  study  that  was 
first  put  to  use  in  July  1963. 
he  reported. 

Mr.  Hesse  cited  examples  of 
how  demographic  data  was  used. 
In  selling  baby  food  ads,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  could  show  that 
among  the  115,026  persons 
reached  by  the  Free  Press  there 
are  13,377  children  under  sii 
years  old.  Out  of  the  same  totai 
there  are  20,190  teen-agers;  15,- 
600  housewives  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  45.  He  could  also  teli 
advertisers  that  of  31,616  bread¬ 
winners  in  the  households,  10,- 
018  or  31.6%  attended  cdlege. 
Out  of  the  same  total  9,178,  or 
29.2%  are  professionals,  tech¬ 
nicians,  or  managerial  people 
Only  1,218,  or  3.9%  are  unem¬ 
ployed. 

Kresge  Ads  Cited 

Harrisburg,  P> 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspapet 
Publishers’  Association’s  Adver- 
tising-of-the-Year  Award  wi' 
presented  to  S.  S.  Kresge  ^ 
pany  at  the  Display  Advertisinf 
Conference  here  this  weA 
PNPA  president  James  B.  Stev¬ 
enson,  publisher  of  the  Titus¬ 
ville  Herald,  presented  the 
plaque  award.  George  Sweet  anc 
Donald  Nadeau,  managers  f 
S.  S.  Kresge  stores  in  Harrie 
burg,  accepted  the  plaque  o: 
behalf  of  the  Kresge  Company 
The  award  recognized  the  S. ' 
Kresge  Company  for  “consista| 
and  effective  use  of  newspap*- 
advertising.” 
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STARTING  APRIL  1, 1965, 

THE  TRENTON  TIMES  TURNS 
ONE  FACE  TO  ALL  ADVERTISERS, 
ANNOUNCES  SINGLE  RATE. 
DETAILS,  REQUEST  CARD  24. 


THE  TRENTON  TIMES  IS  REFRESENTED  BY  SAWYER-FERCUSON-WALKER 


AGENCY  ITEMS 


WHERE'S  MADISON  AVENUE?— This  is  the  home  of  Leslie  Advertising 
Agency  in  Greenville,  South  Caroline,  opposite  a  country  club  far  from 
the  pavements  and  towers  of  Manhattan.  William  A.  Leslie  is  president 
of  the  six-year-old  firm  whose  staff  of  IS  serves  20  clients  in  advertising 
and  public  relations  accounts. 


YOUNG  &  RUBICAM  — 
George  H.  Gribbin,  chairman  of 
the  Iward,  announced  that  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Bond  Jr.,  president,  has 
been  named  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer.  Mr.  Gribbin  continues  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  Both 
men  have  worked  in  tandem  at 
Y&R  for  the  past  seven  years. 
*  «  « 

D’ARCY— James  J.  O’Neal, 
a  vicepresident  since  1955,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors.  He  graduated  from 
Notre  Dame  in  1942  where  he 
was  president  of  his  class. 

*  *  * 

SULLIVAN,  STAUFFER, 
COLWELL  &  BAYLES— Brown 
Bolte’,  vicechairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  member 
of  the  executive  committee  is 
retiring  from  the  agency  to  de¬ 
vote  his  time  to  personal  affairs. 
*  *  * 

BBDO — James  J.  Jordan,  Jr., 
associate  creative  director,  and 
E.  E.  Norris,  management 
supervisor,  have  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors.  Both  men 
started  their  careers  as  copy 
writers. 

*  *  * 

GARDNER  ADVERTISING 
and  Yardley  of  London  Inc. 


jointly  announced  that,  in  vit'W 
of  differences  in  marketing  con¬ 
cepts,  they  have  agreed  to  sev'er 
their  relationshij),  June  30. 

m  *  * 

SODERBERG  &  CLEVE¬ 
LAND,  Seattle,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  the  Tourist  Promotion 
Division  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Econom¬ 
ic  Development.  The  account  was 
previously  with  the  Howard  K. 
Ryan  agency  in  Seattle. 

*  *  * 

N.  W.  AYER— C.  Stewart 
Johnson,  a  former  copywriter 
for  General  Electric  Co.  and 
reporter  for  the  AmunWo  (Tex.) 
Daily  News,  has  joined  the 
agency’s  copywriting  depart¬ 
ment  in  Philadelphia. 

*  *  * 

LENNEN  &  NEWELL  has 
been  named  by  Lily-Tulip  Cup 
Corporation  to  handle  adver¬ 
tising. 

*  *  * 

KUDNER  AGENCY— Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Sklar  has  joined  the 
agency  as  assistant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  merchandising  divi¬ 
sion.  He  was  previously  with 
Norman,  Craig  &  Kumniel. 
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Basford  Reports 
Billings  Growth 

Basford  Incorporated,  special¬ 
ist  in  industrial  and  technical 
advertising,  enters  1965  with  a 
new  “creative  concept,’’  in¬ 
creased  billings,  strong  inter¬ 
national  growth,  and  new  offices. 

Fred  Adams,  president  of  the 
agency,  said  last  week:  “In  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year 
we  added  $1  million  in  billings 
from  new  clients  and  almost  $1 
million  in  additional  billing 
from  present  clients.’’ 

Speaking  at  the  comjjany’s 
annual  luncheon  for  the  busi- 
lU'ss  press,  Mr.  Adams  con- 
tra-sted  1965  and  1964  which 
was  not  a  growth  year  for  the 
agency,  billings  remaining  at 
the  same  level  as  for  1963. 

John  Sasso,  president  of  Bas- 
foid  International,  reported  ex- 
liansion  overseas.  The  agency 
acquired  larger  quarters  in 
Amsterdam,  merged  with  a 
Canadian  agency,  and  set  up 
office  facilities  in  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Amsterdam  office,  he  said, 
after  a  full  year  of  operation 
was  making  a  profit,  servicing  10 
accounts  in  Holland,  Germany 
and  France  in  addition  to  han¬ 
dling  European  advertising  for 
U.S.  clients. 

This  month,  Basford  Inter¬ 
national  joined  with  Beedham  & 
Prentice,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  to  form 
Beedham,  Prentice  and  Basford 
Ltd.  The  agency  now  provides 
imomotional  services  in  65  coun¬ 
tries  for  a  dozen  clients. 

Another  development  is  that 
Winsor  Watson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  creative  director  of  Bas¬ 
ford  Inc.  He  has  formulated  a 
creative  concept  that  discards 
conventional  agency  depart¬ 
ments  in  art,  copy  and  traffic 
areas.  Artists  and  writers  are 
now  mixed  together  in  two  main 
creative  groups. 

• 

KETCHUM,  MacLEOD  & 
GROVE  has  appointed  Daniel  T. 
Borg  media  director  in  its  New 
York  office.  He  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Cunningham  & 
Walsh  for  five  years,  most  re¬ 
cently  as  media  supervisor.  Tom 
Fowler,  formerly  with  the  re¬ 
tail  sales  promotion  division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  has  joined  the  agency 
as  an  account  executive. 

*  >K  * 

KAMENY  ASSOCIATES 
have  been  named  to  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  for  three  brands  of 
Scotch  whiskies  by  the  Sazerac 
Co.,  New  Orleans.  The  brands 
are  Sir  Malcolm,  Legacy  and 
John  Handy.  Henry  Morris,  a 
vp  of  the  agency,  will  service 
the  account. 


Gripe  Rep*  rt 

(Continued  fron  ^lage  20) 


dine  in  lates  for  irge  adv>  \ 
tisers  who  place  ovt  r  20,000  < 
5!),0(K)  lines  a  yeai  in  newspa] 
pers. 

Such  a  structure  would  trui 
])enalize  the  one  time  coufK,; 
advertiser,  and  while  the  pap 
a  year  advertiser  wouldn’t  real 
ize  any  savings,  there  would  1= 
substantial  discounts  for  th. 
large  adv’ertisers  as  the  auto 
motive  accounts  and  possibly  tr. 
large  soap  manufacturers. 

The  most  often  <iuoted  com 
parison  of  newspajiers  and  telf 
vision  is  the  claim  that  an  id 
vertiser  can  buy  a  full  pagein 
the  top  newspaper  in  the  top 
100  markets  and  cover  less  thar: 
40'/t)  of  the  nation’s  homes  or 
he  can  use  the  money  to  buy  ten 

20  second  spots  on  television  in 
the  same  markets  and  cover  al¬ 
most  95%  of  the  nation’s  home.- 
or  well  over  twice  the  coverigt 
of  homes. 

Such  offhand  analysis  fails  to 
consider  the  impact  of  a  page 
ad  or  the  believability  inherent 
in  newspaper  adv’ertising,  but 
constant  comparisons  of  this 
type  are  used  to  point  up  the 
costliness  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  advertising  in  our  me¬ 
dium  is  another  complaint.  Many 
feel  that  our  advertising  is 
merely  price  and  sale  copy  alone 
with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  vendor.  This  environment, 
they  claim,  brings  the  reader 
to  the  paper  with  a  predisposi 
tion  and  she  is  shopping  a  cata 
logue  or  shopping  guide.  The  na¬ 
tional  rate  advertiser  claims  he 
cannot  compete  in  this  atmo¬ 
sphere  as  evidenced  by  the  lo» 
readership  scores  for  nationa 
ads  in  newspapers  as  opposec 
to  i-etail  ad  scores. 

And  finally,  positioning,  ‘the 
retailers  have  all  the  good  pos. 
tions  and  we  national  advertis¬ 
ers  pay  a  premium  rate  for 
this?’  goes  the  cry. 

• 

Brayman  to  Retire 
From  DuPont  March  31 

Wilmington,  D" 

Harold  Brayman,  director' 
the  Public  Relations  Departmei 
of  the  Du  Pont  Company,  "= 
retire  March  31.  He  has  headc 
this  activity  of  the  company  f" 

21  years. 

He  plans  to  write  a  book  coe 
cerning  the  problems  facin- 
American  business.  Mr.  Bra; 
man  came  to  Du  Pont  in  IW- 
from  Washington,  w'herehewn 
a  correspondent  for  the  Horn.  ' 
Chronicle.  He  began  his  ne«^ 
paper  career  in  Albany,  N. ' 
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A  FEW  OF  THE  FEATURES  THAT  DISTINGUISH 
THE  SCOTT  SUPER  SEVENTY  PRESS 


WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  SEND  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


The  Best  Way  To  Put  Out  Today's  Newspapers 


Fingertip  Ink  Control  Panel  for  black  or 
color.  Individual  column  or  full  page 
adjustment. 


Tensionplate  Cylinder  wtth  underneath 
plate  lockup  fingers  and  stops  in  closed 
position. 


Gear  Box;  mechanism  for  reversing  or 
silencing  printing  couples  and  safety 
clutch  reset  feature. 


Heavy  duty  pre-loaded  roller  bearings, 
extra  large  journals  on  tapered  roller 
bearings,  extra  thick  (5')  unit  side  frames. 


Adjusting  flow  of  black  ink  into  black 
ink  compartment,  metal  pan  removable 
for  fast,  easy  cleaning. 


4-portable,  page-wide  colored  ink  tanks 
in  position  for  change  from  black  to 
Color. 


ROTAMATIC  pickup  eccentric  roll,  lower 
oscillating  drums,  1st  rubber  covered 
inking  roller. 


Mist  guard,  in¬ 
stalled  left  and 
right  inside 
arch.  Provides 
clear  passage 
to  web  from 
Reel  Room  to 
printing  cou¬ 
ples  through 
mist-free  area. 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


CLASSIFIER  CLINIC 


CAMs  Discuss  Threat 
Of  Civil  Rights  Act 


By  Stan  Finnne^H 

(^M,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


Chicago 

Some  of  the  170  delegrates  to 
the  27th  Mississippi  Valley  Clas¬ 
sified  Managers  and  national 
supervisors  meeting  here  Feb. 
19-21  came  from  as  far  as  Mi¬ 
ami,  Montreal,  California  and 
Hawaii. 


But  the  travel  involved  was 
well  worth  while.  The  fast-mov¬ 
ing  Saturday  and  Sunday  ses¬ 
sions  sent  them  home  with  note¬ 
books  packed  with  many  new 
selling  ideas,  training  tech¬ 
niques,  and  incentive  plans  — 
everything  in  fact,  that  pops 
up  in  classified  managing. 

In  his  keynote  address,  Lee 
Hover,  advertising  director  of 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Newspapers, 
said,  “After  more  than  one-third 
of  a  century  in  the  Want  Ad 
business,  I  am  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  one  factor,  abov’e 
all  others,  which  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  classified  advertising 
is  simply  a  matter  of  public  con¬ 
fidence.  The  average  Want  Ad 
is  a  straight-forward,  honest  of¬ 
fering,  recognized  and  accepted 
as  such  by  the  average  reader. 
“Every  competitor  we  have 
would  love  to  see  us  lose  that 
trust  and  confidence.  For  then 
—  and  only  then  —  would  they 
be  able  to  compete  with  us  on 
even  terms.  .  . 


“More  and  more,”  Mr.  Hover 
continued,  “classified  advertis¬ 
ing  is  demonstrating  its  vital 
role  in  the  continuing  battle  for 
freedom  of  the  press.  Certainly 
the  importance  of  the  revenue 


produced  by  classified  is  recog¬ 
nized  and  its  contribution  to 
the  financial  independence  of 
newspapers  is  greater  today 
than  ever  before.  But  classified’s 
greatest  contribution  to  the  free 
press  of  today  is  in  its  service 
to  the  public  —  the  multitude 
of  average  citizens  who  utilize 
the  unique  and  exclusive  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  ‘People’s  Mar¬ 
ketplace’  provided  by  their  news¬ 
papers  every  day.  Here  is  fun¬ 
damental  Democracy,  basic  free 
enterprise,  genuine  free  trade — 
people  running  their  own  af¬ 
fairs.” 

One  of  the  highlight  sessions 
was  the  two-speaker  panel  on 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  Theophil  C.  Kammholz,  a 
Chicago  lawyer,  and  Mrs.  Eloise 
McIntosh,  telephone  sales  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
and  Sta/r-BuUetin,  sparked  a 
flurry  of  questions  after  pre¬ 
senting  their  views  on  sex  in 
Help  Wanted  ads. 

Mr.  Kammholz,  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
International  Society  for  Labor 
Law  and  formerly  general  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board,  said  “Title  VII  is 
here  and  it  will  present  new  and 
complicated  problems.” 

According  to  Mr.  Kammholz, 
when  the  law  takes  full  effect, 
there  can  be  no  exceptions  as  to 
race  and  color,  but  there  would 
be  legal  exceptions  regarding 
sex,  religion  and  place  of  origin 
—  where  there  is  a  bona  fide 
occupational  qualification  rea¬ 
sonably  necessary  to  the  normal 


Here's  an  opportunity  for  a  top-flight 

CLASSIFIED  ADV.  MANAGER 


to  join  one  of  the  largest  and  fastest  moving 
multi-newspaper  organizations  in  the  country.  The 
Manager's  position  is  open  on  this  N.J.  metro  news¬ 
paper  in  the  95,000  circulation  class.  The  classified 
volume  is  currently  4,000,000  lis.  and  the  potential 
is  much  higher.  This  is  a  career  opportunity  for  a 
real  producer  who  knows  how  to  apply  result-getting 
classified  sales  techniques.  Five  figure  salary  plus 
bonus. 


SEND  COMPLETE  RESUME  TO 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Box  1355 


operation  of  the  employer’s  busi¬ 
ness. 

He  felt  that  there  was  con¬ 
flict  in  the  wording  of  the  Act  — 
especially  in  regard  to  the  Act’s 
not  requiring  newspapers  or 
other  media  to  screen,  edit  or 
reject  ads  offered  to  them,  but 
that  these  responsibilities  were 
the  advertiser’s. 

He  said  that  it  may  not  be 
legfally  necessary  to  merge  help 
wanted  classifications  into  one 
big  offering  of  jobs  but  felt  that 
it  might  bwome  a  necessity  be¬ 
cause  of  practical  considera¬ 
tions. 

“You  people  work  on  ‘footage 
or  something,’  don’t  you?”  he 
asked.  “If  a  particular  job  is 
available  to  a  man  or  a  woman, 
why  not  advertise  it  in  both 
classifications?” 

One  CAM  replied,  “No,  we 
call  it  ‘linage,’  not  ‘footage,’  but 
you’ve  given  us  a  darn  good 
idea.  Maybe  we’ll  start  meas¬ 
uring  by  the  foot  if  your  sug¬ 
gestion  works.” 

In  explaining  the  practicali¬ 
ties  (and  impracticalities)  of 
the  Hawaii  Fair  Employment 
Act,  Mrs.  McIntosh  reported 
that  the  “no  sex”  provision  of 
the  Act  there  was  in  part  han¬ 
dled  by  reference  to  the  Federal 
job  description  manual  plus  call¬ 
ing  the  state  house  when  clari¬ 
fication  was  needed. 

Help  Wanted  advertising  in 
Hawaii  now  runs  in  one  main 
category. 

In  some  instances  typography 
is  employed  to  aid  the  reader. 
The  headline  “MEN  WANT¬ 
ED,”  for  example,  could  appear 
in  large  type,  followed  by  “  (and 
women)”  in  small  type. 

Mrs.  McIntosh  reported  that 
some  employment  agencies  run¬ 
ning  large  ads  would  list  a 
group  of  jobs  for  men.  After 
these  listings,  they’d  order  a 
good  amount  of  white  space  and 
then  follow  with  a  list  of  jobs 
for  women. 

Mrs.  McIntosh  said  some  ads 
carried  copy  reading,  “This  job 
suitable  for  girls,  but  boys  may 
apply.”  A  recruitment  ad  for 
airline  stewardesses  carried  a 
picture  of  an  attractive  Eura¬ 
sian  —  with  the  copy  (para¬ 
phrased  here) :  “I  became  a 
stewardess  for  ‘XYZ  Airlines.’ 
I’m  21  years  old,  5  feet  6  inches 
tall  —  and  I’m  able  to  use  my 
Spanish  and  my  English  as  well 
as  the  language  of  the  Islands.” 

Mr.  Kammholz  was  asked,  “If 
newspapers  don’t  have  to  screen 
ads  and  advertisers  do,  what  are 
we  going  to  do  when  we  run  our 
own  help  wanted  ads  for  tele¬ 
phone  salesgirls?” 

The  answer:  “Use  another 
newspaper.” 

Distinguished  merit  awards 
were  presented  to  Miss  Gertrude 
Hogan  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 


Star  and  Ray  Kri:  c,  CAEj 
the  Manitowoc  (W  .)  Hen 
Times. 

Mr.  Kruck  was  (  cted  pp 
dent  of  the  group  ^  jr  the  i 
ing  year.  Ralph  Ah  cns  wai^ 
named  general  maii.tger. 


SERVICE  STA'nON  IDEA 

The  Longview  (Wash.) 
News  won  a  prize  for 
newspaper  promotion  to  builj| 
increase  advertising  linan.| 
the  recent  convention  of 
Pacific  Northwest  Adver 
Managers  Association. 

One  of  the  promotions, 
the  transforming  of  the 
station  classification  into:  j 
attractive  display  format 
a  three  column  head  “Visit  ( 
of  These  Courteous  &  Efl 
SERVICE  STATIONS.” 

Nine  service  stations  ph 
classified  display  ads  on  a  i 
ing  basis  inside  the  three  ro 
by  approximately  12  inch 
out.  Each  week  one  of  the: 
tising  stations  was  desig 
“service  station  of  the 
and  took  the  largest  space  da 
nated  without  the  layout,  wi&i 
picture  of  the  station. 


^Take-Your-Pick^  Ad 
Rate  Choice  Given 


San  Franciscii 

Peninsula  Newspapers  Incor 
porated  members  have  joined 
the  list  of  one- rate  newspnpers 
with  a  “Take- Y our- Pick-Plan' 
effectiv'e  March  1. 

This  enables  display  adver¬ 
tisers  in  three  California  papers 
—  the  Palo  Alto  Times,  M- 
wood  City  Tribune  and  Barfei 
game  Advance-Star  —  to  use 
either  the  national  or  retail  rate 
card. 

The  national  card  offers  a  fia; 
rate  which  is  commissionaWete 
recognized  ad  agencies  and  al¬ 
low  two  percent  for  early  pay 
ment.  Retail  rates  are  not  com 
missionable  but  in  elude  fie 
quency  discount  provisions. 


Tliomson  Newspapers 
Oflfer  Discount  Plan 


THIS 

LEAD 


MAIN 


Portlat 


\'ERM 

Barre-1 

Burlini 

NEW 

Nashu 


TOBONI' 

Advertisers  are  being  offeree 
discounts  from  3  to  20  percen: 
if  they  buy  space  in  a  network 
of  Thomson  dailies  in  Canatb 
E.  J.  Mannion,  director  of  20 
vertising  for  the  group,  said  i 
discount  of  half-cent  a  line 
plies  where  the  contract  is  fo’ 
4,000  lines  in  each  of  from  ' 
to  15  Thomson  dailies.  Thisgoe- 
up  to  one  cent  a  line  if  from  1' 
to  23  dailies,  and  to  1%  ron' 
a  line  if  in  more  than  24  paper 
Volume  discounts  of  half-cent 
line  are  also  allowed  for 
up  to  24,999  lines,  and  over  ths: 
amount  to  1  cent  a  line. 
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oiwi  THIS  MESSAGE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
•1*^^  LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 

Plu 

MAINE 

Hirer  Bangor  Daily  News  (m) 

ipeiv  Portland  Press  Herald  (m),  Express  (e),  Telegram  (s) 
VERMONT 

j  Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e). 

Irate  Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua  Telegraph  (e) 

idil  MASSACHUSETTS 

W  Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 

^  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s) 
re  North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e), 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (m),  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e), 
ffeiec  "Worcester  Telegram  (M&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

*’®'*'h*cRet  Times  (e),  Providence  Bulletin  (e), 
jj'',,,  Providence  Journal  (m&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

aid  (X)NNECTICUT 


New  England  Council  Photo 


There’s  notliiiig  conservative  about  the  way 
New  Englanders  earn  and  spend.  The  New  England 
area  ranks  second  in  per-fainily  total  retail  sales,  and 
leads  the  nation  iti  per-hoiisehold  food  sales!* 

And  income  is  up  over  42%  since  ten  years  ago. 

($1276  per  household,  1965  E&P  estimate) 


Newspapers  give  you  saturation 
coverage  of  New  England! 


No  other  media  is  as  local  as  newspapers, 
and  no  other  mexiia  gives  the  100%  household 
coverage  afforded  hy  newspapeis. 


New  England  families  earn  more 
. . .  have  more  to  spend ! 


There’s  more 
to  New  England 
than  covered 
bridges . . . 
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Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 
Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e), 

^ew  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s), 

Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s),  Torrington  Register  (e), 
Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

"^alerbuiy  Republican  (m&s) 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers. 
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PROMOTION 


Department  Output? 
As  Much  as  Needed! 

By  Georjje  Wilt 


How  much  work  does  a  news¬ 
paper  promotion  department 
turn  out  in  an  averag^e  month? 
Plenty! 

The  question  has  l)een  asked 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  fre¬ 
quently,  both  by  newspapers 
that  have  no  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  and  those  that  have  an 
organized  promotion  set  -  up. 
Let’s  consider  the  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Times: 

Promotion  manager  Alan 
Schrader  reported  that  his  22- 
man  staff  turned  out  a  total  of 
106  individual  jobs  during  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1965.  “February  is  per¬ 
haps  lighter,  if  anything,  than 
others,”  Mr.  Schrader  said. 

“We  also  handle  copy  service 
and  layout  for  the  advertising 
department  as  part  of  promo¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Schrader  added,  “and 
they  produced  400  ads  totaling 
200,000  lines,  plus  140  hours  of 
original  art  for  advertisers  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.” 

Mr.  Schrader’s  department 
breakdown  shows  that  the  de¬ 
partment  produced  .37  separate 
printed  pieces  for  the  circula¬ 
tion  department,  including  mer¬ 
chandise  flyers,  sampling  letters, 
forms,  coupons,  posters,  and 
folder  art  for  “Exploring  our 
Universe.” 

For  general  advertising,  the 
staff  turned  out  18  pieces,  in¬ 
cluding  signs,  forms,  printed 
material  and  filler  ads.  Three 
additional  pieces  were  turned 
out  for  the  retail  ad  depart¬ 
ment.  Two  mailings  for  Travel 
and  Resort  editions  were  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  national  depart¬ 
ment. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  g:ood 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th  KANSAS  CITY.  MO 
SAN  fRANClSCO  220  Nlontgofnery 
ATLANTA  34  Pe.uhiree  N  E 
CHICAGO  17S  W  JdchMm 
NEW  YORK  111  John 
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Classified  advertising  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  to  the  tune  of  eight 
pieces,  including  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  spiral  -  bound  booklet, 
“Standards  of  Acceptance,”  that 
ran  14  pages.  Six  additional  sin¬ 
gle  folders  were  produced  for 
want-ad  promotion,  along  with 
two  slide  presentations. 

OK  Features,  the  Oklahoman’s 
feature  syndicate,  was  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  13  .separate  mailing 
promotions,  including  five  on 
“Hound  Hill,”  a  new  weekly 
column  by  the  president  of  the 
Dog  Writers  Association. 

An  additional  18  projects  were 
turned  out  for  executive  and 
administrative  departments,  in¬ 
cluding  contest  material  and  a 
design  for  a  Home  Show  exhibit. 
Three  research  projects  included 
a  major  presentation  for  Kerrs’, 
a  local  department  store. 

Two  assignments  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  department,  and  three 
for  editorial  rounded  out  the 
department  output,  not  to  in¬ 
clude  34  house  ads  for  a  total 
of  11,737  lines.  The  paper  is  its 
own  sixth  largest  advertiser,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Schrader. 

Cuff  St7tff,  the  monthly  em¬ 
ployee  publication,  is  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  outjnit  package, 
and  a  feature  mentions  that  the 
promotion  department  coordi¬ 
nated  and  planned  a  company¬ 
wide  sales  rally  for  .sales  staffs 
of  the  newspaper,  radio,  and  tv 
station,  farm  magazine,  and 
truck  lines. 

How  much  work  does  a  news- 
jiaper  promotion  department 
turn  out  during  a  typical 
month?  As  much  as  has  to  be 


NEWS-JOllLPM 

Single  Rate  Plan 


NEWS-IOURNAl  PAPERS 


Wilmington,  Dolawaro 
or  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 
*e  SALES  management 

SiKiPty  of  Billot  Powoi  6/10/64 


turned  out,  and  then  a  little  bit 
more,  if  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times  is  any  example. 

V  ir 

CALENDAR  —  The  Montreal 
Star  has  distributed  a  calendar 
to  retailers  presenting  quick 
facts  for  advertising  planning. 
Included  is  data  on  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  maximum  and  minimum 
temperatures  for  the  same  day 
last  year,  legal  holidays  and 
month-by-month  selling  oppor¬ 
tunities.  A  separate  page  out¬ 
lines  the  Star’s  advertising 
ser\’ice  department,  offering  art, 
layout  and  copy  .service.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  list  of  holidays  is  in¬ 
cluded,  too. 

*  *  * 

ROCKY  EMPIRE  —  Denver, 
where  45  percent  of  the  families 
earn  more  than  $8,000  annually, 
is  the  marketing  focal  point  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  9th  annual  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis  report  now  be¬ 
ing  released  by  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post. 

The  study  reveals  that  131,- 
900  families  are  in  the  $8,000- 
plus  category,  and  that  26  per¬ 
cent  earn  more  than  $10,000  a 
year.  The  118-page  Analysis  is 
being  distributed  to  advertisers 
and  agencies  by  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  representatives, 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt.  Mod¬ 
ern  survey  methods  were  used 
to  collect  the  vast  statistical  in¬ 
formation  included  in  the  report. 
These  methods  of  consumer  sam¬ 
pling  have  been  .standardized  by 
the  12-newspaper  Consolidated 
Consumer  Analysis  Group. 

The  buying  and  shopping  hab¬ 
its  of  Denver  citizens,  brand 
jn-eferences  and  important  gen¬ 
eral  facts  pertaining  to  employ¬ 
ment,  education,  and  income  are 
outlined  in  the  1965  report.  In¬ 
cluded  are  product  usage  and 
preferred  brands  for  grocery 
items,  household  products,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  drugs  and  toiletries, 
tobacco,  beverages  and  home 
appliances. 

Only  the  ABC  city  zone  is 
covered  in  the  Post’s  1965  re¬ 
port.  Within  this  area  there  are 
293,000  families  with  a  total 
population  of  934,000  (com¬ 
pared  to  272,200  families  and 
884,800  population  the  previous 
year.) 

If  *  * 

FINLAND— Joshua  B.  Pow¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  international  publish¬ 
ers  representatives,  has  released 
an  interesting  new  promotion 
for  the  Helsinki  (Finland)  Uusi 
Suomi.  The  same  promotion  also 
serves  the  daily  newspaper, 
Kaiippalekti,  and  the  weekly 
Katso,  published  by  the  same 
firm.  The  promotion  consists  of 
a  plastic  envelope,  surprinted  in 
black  and  white,  showing  circu¬ 
lation  in  proportion  to  the  dis¬ 


tribution  of  incomes  •  market¬ 
ing  areas.  Copies  ai  available 
from  Joshua  B.  Po  ers,  Int 
551  Fifth  Avenue,  ew  York 

4^  «  « 

PHOENIX  —  “li.  ide  Phoe¬ 
nix  1965,”  a  64-pa<  e  broklet 
providing  economic  and  con- 
.sumer  information  on  Metro¬ 
politan  Phoenix  is  )eing  dig- 
tributed  by  the  national  tidver- 
tising  department  of  the  An'. 
zona  Republic  and  the  Phomix 
dazette.  Data  used  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  was  based  on  a  home  in- 
teiwiew  study  of  3,300  house 
holds  conducte<l  for  the  newgpg. 
per  by  an  independent  research 
firm.  “Inside  Phoenix”  provides 
an  up-to-date  insight  on  devel¬ 
opments  in  one  of  the  nation's 
fastest  growing  markets. 

It  covers  statistical  infomu- 
tion  on  population,  education, 
housing,  employment,  industry, 
income,  retail  sales,  and  a  27- 
page  analysis  of  customer  shop¬ 
ping  patterns  for  major  shop¬ 
ping  centers  in  the  area,  the 
(lata  showing  that  the  Phoenix 
shopper  is  a  “mobile  buyer,"  and 
displays  no  reluctance  to  travel 
great  distances  to  shop.  Copies 
of  the  publication  are  available 
by  writing  to  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  Arisona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette, 
Box  1950,  Phoenix,  Arisona, 
85001. 

*  ♦  * 

TOUR  BOOK  —  “Going  to 
Press  with  the  Herald-News," 
a  new  booklet  prepared  for  pre¬ 
sentation  to  plant  visitors,  has 
been  completed  by  the  Possoic- 
Clifton  (N.  J.)  Heraid-Netci 
The  brochure  points  out  that 
“more  than  350  local  newspaper 
people,  approximately  85  com¬ 
munity  and  sports  correspond¬ 
ents,  three  major  news  wire 
services,  a  dozen  special  feature 
syndicates,  and  1,600  carrier 
boys  combine  their  best  efforts 
daily  to  produce  and  deliver  the 
newspaper.” 

Editorial,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
duction  activities  of  the  news¬ 
paper  are  outlined  in  the  bro¬ 
chure,  in  words  and  pictures. 

*  *  * 

FOOD  AND  DRUGS— A  de¬ 
tailed  “F(X)d  and  Drug  Route 
List”  of  the  metropolitan  Hag¬ 
erstown  (Md.)  area  is  now 
av’ailable  from  the  Hagerstown 
Herald  and  Mail.  The  two-color 
brochure,  the  fii’st  issued  by  the 
Hagerstow’n  papers,  lists  all 
wholesale  and  retail  grocery  and 
drug  outlets  in  Hagerstown,  and 
other  chain  grocery  stores  in 
the  remaining  six  counties  of  i 
the  Herald  and  Mail  tri-state 
newspaper  market.  Copies  of  the 
route  list  may  be  obtained  from 
the  newspapers’  representative, 
Jann  and  Kelley,  or  through  the 
promotion  department  of  the 
Herald  and  Mail. 
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Throughout  the  United  States.. . 


Photographed  in  Bogota  by  United  Pre»$  International  Compix 


and  in  Bogota,  Colombia- 


prefer  WOOD  FLOJVG  MATS 


In  Bogota,  as  in  Birmingham  and  hundreds  of  other  cities  in  our  50  United 
States,  Wood  Flong  mats  are  the  usually  preferred  mat  because- they’re  made 
by  specialists,  sold  and  serviced  by  specialists  and- they’re  designed  by  spe¬ 
cialists!  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  Wood  Flong  mats  are  preferred  by  men 
who  are  “craftsmen”  in  putting  out  the  finest  newspaper  that’s  possible  to 
produce?  For  proof,  see  your  Wood  Flong  specialist  today. 

SUPER  riONOS  •  R.O.P.  SUPER  flONGS  •  H-T-P  MATS 
•  STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPECIAt  MATS  •  R.O.P.  COLOR  MATS 
•  GREEN  BAKED  MATS  •  SYNDICATE  MATS  •  AD  MATS 

One  pi«c#  SUPER  FLONG  no  pock  mal-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


N*w  York  Offloo:  561  FIHh  Avo.,  Phono:  MU  7-2950 


SCRVIMO  THE  ORAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1S11 


The  Weekly  Editor 

PRC>GRESS  REPORT  NO.  2 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Western  New  York  Offset 
Press  Inc.,  a  highly  successful 
weekly  newspaper  central  plant 
operation,  celebrates  its  third 
anniv'ersary  this  month.  A  prog¬ 
ress  report  from  WNYOP,  a  co¬ 
operative  of  five  publishers,  in¬ 
dicates  such  operations  have  a 
definite  place  in  the  weekly  field. 

In  1961,  five  publishers  of 
eight  new’spapers  around  the 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  area  got  to¬ 
gether  to  discuss  po.ssible  ways 
to  update  and  modernize  their 
newspapers.  The  eight  newspa¬ 
pers  were  the  W iUiamsville  Am¬ 
herst  Bee,  East  Aurora  Adver¬ 
tiser,  Alden  Advertiser,  Lancas¬ 
ter  Enterprise,  Depeiv  Herald, 
Cheektowaga  News,  Akron  Her¬ 
ald,  and  Clarence  Press. 

In  February,  1962,  the  com¬ 
bine  purchased  a  $100,000  four- 
unit  Goss  Suburban  web  offset 
press,  set  up  a  $125,000  print¬ 
ing  plant  and  announced  they 
would  provide  offset  facilities 
for  commercial,  industrial  and 
publication  printing  (E&P,  Jan. 
20, 1962,  p.  40).  The  next  month, 
WNYOP,  a  corporation  set  up 
by  the  five  publishers,  printed 
its  first  newspaper  on  the  new 
press. 

Today,  WNYOP  is  printing 
over  thirty  weekly  publications 
in  addition  to  the  original  eight. 
An  expansion  program  started 
late  last  year  has  included  the 
addition  of  three  more  Goss  off¬ 
set  units,  a  complete  remodeling 
of  the  central  offices  and  faster, 
more  efficient  production.  The 
new,  modem  offices  have  doubled 
the  floor  space  by  4,000  squaie 
feet.  Improvements  have  Ireen 
made  in  the  camera  and  plate 
rooms. 

George  Measer  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Amherst  Bee  and  newly- 
elected  WNYOP  president,  em¬ 


phasized  the  changes  in  three 
years  this  way:  “When  we  first 
got  together,  three  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  didn’t  think  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  invest  in  more  than  two 
units.  They  thought  this  would 
be  our  limits  and  had  to  be 
talked  into  four  units.  But  three 
years  to  the  very  date  we  signed 
our  first  contract  for  the  four- 
unit  Suburban,  we  signed  a  sec¬ 
ond  one  for  three  more  units 
and  another  folder.” 

.Steady  Crowtli 

The  growth  of  WNYOP  has 
been  a  steady  one.  In  1961,  when 
the  publishers  first  met  they  de¬ 
cided  the  only  feasible  method 
of  solving  many  of  their  com¬ 
mon  problems  was  offset  print¬ 
ing  in  a  central  plant.  In  March, 
1963,  this  column  published  the 
first  progress  report  on  WNYOP 
(March  9,  1963,  p.  32). 

The  report  pointed  out  how 
the  first  years  saved  the  five 
publishers  money  and  composi¬ 
tion  headaches.  The  group  was 
printing  five  other  area  news¬ 
papers  at  this  time  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  plant  on  a  cost-per-page 
basis  and  a  dozen  more  were 
thinking  of  coming  in. 

The  Goss  Suburban  had  a  ca- 
jiacity  of  32  tabloid  pages,  16 
standard  pages  or  65  penny- 
saver  jiages  and  delivered  them 
quarter-folded.  The  eight  news¬ 
papers  standardized  their  pro¬ 
duction  and  their  page  sizes  to 
conform. 

Before  the  central  operation 
started,  all  were  printed  by 
letterpress  in  eacli  of  their  own 
.shops.  After  the  central  plant 
operation  started,  all  were  still 
composed  in  their  own  shops 
and  delivered  camera-ready  to 
the  press.  This  is  still  true. 

In  March,  1963,  WNYOP  said 


the  potential  of  the  press  ca¬ 
pacity  could  easily  handle  a 
dozen  more  newspapers.  Also, 
that  they  had  run  color  in  news- 
l}a{)er  work  with  good  results 
and  were  featuring  color  in  job 
work  as  well. 

The  benefits  of  central  print¬ 
ing  were  given  as:  reduction  in 
printing  costs;  more  time  for  in¬ 
dividual  shops  to  devote  to  job 
work;  more  attractive  newspa¬ 
pers;  more  creativity  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  make-up; 
more  use  of  photos;  and  better 
photo  reproduction. 

Mr.  Measer  says  that  all  of 
these  benefits  ai’e  more  true  to¬ 
day  than  they  ever  were.  He 
adds  that  WNYOP  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  corporations  on 
the  Niagara  Frontier  and  “of¬ 
fered  the  most  modern  newspa¬ 
per  production  to  suburban 
newspapers  and  other  local  pub¬ 
lications.”  The  central  plant  em¬ 
ploys  20  people. 

As  one  example  of  the  plant’s 
productivity,  Mr.  Measer  pointed 
out  that  from  March  to  the  end 
of  August,  1964,  WNYOP  print¬ 
ed  a  total  of  6,301  broadside 
sheet  pages  with  4,889,030 
copies  being  delivered. 

When  the  plant  first  opened, 
the  eight  weeklies  were  printed 
in  a  one-day  operation  from  10 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.  This  is  still  true 
but  the  added  business  has  the 
press  going  on  an  around-the- 
clock  operation  from  Tuesday 
morning  until  late  Thursday 
afternoon.  Another  crew  comes 
in  Friday  on  a  regular  schedule. 
Monday  and  Saturday  are  used 
for  press  maintenance. 

Mr.  Measer  said  that  over 
200,000  printed  items  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  central  plant  in  an 
average  w'eek.  All  profits  are 
plow'ed  back  into  expansion. 

He  added  that  WNYOP’s 
“phenomenal  growth  created 
problems.”  More  employes  were 
needed.  The  original  facilities 
were  being  taxed  to  capacity. 
More  and  more  ])ubiications  re- 
(juested  two  and  three-color  jobs- 

“We  are  now  ready  to  meet 
current  needs  and  future  growth 
and  development,”  Mr.  Measer 
said,  “not  only  from  a  physical 
standpoint  but  from  a  manpower 
standpoint. 

“During  the  past  three  years, 
our  employment  picture  has 
been  one  of  envy.  Our  turn¬ 
over  has  been  at  a  minimum 
and  we  have  been  able  to  make 
promotions  from  within  our 
own  organization.” 

Everybody  working  at  the 
WNYOP  central  plant  was 
trained  by  the  group  itself.  Only 
one  had  any  previous  offset  ex¬ 
perience.  One  was  a  former 
welder,  another  an  ex-travel 
agent. 

“We  were  warned  when  we 
started  that  we  would  have  per¬ 


sonal  problems  with  ch  other" 
Mr.  Measer  said.  ‘  his  didn't 
prove  true.  Even  th  gh  we  all 
boardered  on  each  o  ler’s  terri¬ 
tory,  the  five  of  us  ho  started 
WNYOP  are  still  leal  good 
friends. 

“In  the  three  .'-hort  years 
WNYOP  has  grown  ‘’lom  child¬ 
hood  to  adulthood.  The  future 
is  unlimited.” 

• 

New  Sunday  Paper 
In  Re<l  in  3rd  Week 

Memi-his,  Tenn. 

The  defunct  Sumlay  Tinu* 
was  “out  of  ready  cash”  after 
the  third  weekly  issue,  ofiScers 
of  Ross  Publications  Inc.,  testi¬ 
fied  at  a  creditors  meeting  be¬ 
fore  Carl  Graves,  federal  bank¬ 
ruptcy  referee. 

“We  began  on  too  ambitious  a 
scale,”  said  Seton  Boss,  presi¬ 
dent.  “By  the  time  we  realized 
this,  we  had  amassed  such  debt? 
that  it  was  too  late  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  reorganizing.” 

Ross  Publications  was  forced 
into  bankruptcy  after  10  week? 
of  printing  the  Sunday  Times. 

Mr.  Ross  said  the  Times  had 
about  21,000  paid  circulation  at 
the  time  it  ceased  publication 
and  that  another  30,000  issues 
were  being  given  away  as  a  cir¬ 
culation  promotion. 

He  said  the  firm  sold  approxi¬ 
mately  $25,000  in  stock  and  a 
like  amount  in  five  year  deben¬ 
tures  to  obtain  its  initial  capital¬ 
ization.  Before  the  company  was 
forced  into  bankruptcy  it  had 
amassed  more  than  $250,000  in 
debts  owed  to  almost  200 
creditors. 

• 

New  Weekly  Serves 
Government  People 

Washinctcs 

The  first  issue  of  Federal 
Times,  a  weekly  tabloid  news¬ 
paper  for  civilian  personnel  of 
the  U.  S.  Government,  appeared 
March  3.  The  new  weekly  is  put 
out  by  Army  Times  Publishinp 
Company,  which  produces  three 
weekly  newspapers  for  military 
personnel.  Army  Times,  Air 
Force  Times  and  Navy  Timer- 

Editor  of  Federal  Times  i? 
William  J.  Olcheski,  for  the  past 
12  years  associate  editor  of  Ai: 
Force  Times. 

• 

Cervi  Names  Aieles 

DENVTJ 

Changes  in  management  of 
Ceri'i's  Rocky  Mountain  Journal . 
were  announced  by  Eugene 
Cervi,  owner,  editor  and  poh- 
Usher  of  the  weekly  business 
news  publication,  now  on  leave 
of  absence  on  doctor’s  orders. 
Donald  Bradt  was  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  Jack  Phinney 
managing  editor. 
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A  WORD  ABOUT  A  WORD 

YOU  WILL  SOON  FIND  IN  EVERY  DICTIONARY 


The  word  is  LP-gas. 

It  means  many  things  to  many  people. 

To  housewives  LP-gas  means  modern  comfort  and 
convenience.  It  heats  homes,  cooks  food,  heats  water, 
dries  clothes. 

To  industry  executives,  LP-gas  is  a  vital  source  of 
energy  for  running  fork  lift  trucks,  cutting  metals 
and  powering  generators. 

To  farmers  and  ranchers,  LP-gas  provides  power 
for  tractors  and  trucks,  and  heat  for  crop  dryers 
and  brooders. 

To  civic-minded  bus  companies,  LP-gas  is  not  only 
an  efficient  fuel,  but  also  helps  to  reduce  air  pollu¬ 
tion  in  cities.  Clean  burning  and  odorless,  LP-gas 


leaves  no  noxious  fumes  to  contaminate  the  air. 
Over  1600  buses  in  Chicago  use  LP-gas. 

If  you,  as  a  newspaperman,  want  to  know  more 
about  LP-gas  and  how  it  can  help  solve  your  city’s 
air  pollution  problem,  write  us  for  a  complete 
“LP-gas  Press  Portfolio.” 

What  exactly  is  LP-gas?  It  is  liquefied  petroleum  gas, 
a  gas  compressed  into  a  liquid  for  easy  transporta¬ 
tion  and  storage.  It  goes  by  many  names... propane, 
butane,  or  bottled  gas... but  they’re  all  LP-gas. 
You’ll  find  LP-gas  wherever  there  is  a  need  for  heat 
and  power. 

In  fact,  of  America’s  great  sources  of  energy  only 
LP-gas  serves  people  in  so  many  ways. 


NATIONAL  Saluting  LP-GAS 

LP-GAS  ONE  OF  AMERICAS 
MONTH  GREAT  SOURCES  OF  ENERGY 
FOR  HEAT  AND  POWER 


NATIONAL  LP-GAS  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL  •  79  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  lUinois  60603  •  Phone  312  372-5484 


Cameraman  Faces  Up 
To  Dangerous  Work 


Joe  Falletta,  ABC  News’  chief  on  Congolese  Iiulependence  Day, 
cameraman  in  its  Rome  Bureau,  a  rebellion  broke  out  ami  Conjjo- 
claims  he’s  looking  to  the  day  lese  hurled  spears  at  the  sta- 
when  he  can  “cover  a  sale  at  tion  wapon  Joe  was  driving.  He 
Macy’s  and  be  hit  in  the  face  was  stoi)i)ed  by  “a  wall  of  hu- 
by  shopping  bags  instead  of  inanity,”  angry  natives  who 
rifle  butts.”  yanked  him  out  of  the  vehicle 

He  says  .so,  but  doesn’t  really  and  smashed  the  cigar  in  his 
mean  it.  mouth.  A  Congolese  rifle  butt 

Although  the  New  York-born  knocked  two  teeth  out  of  his 
cameraman  has  been  belt  mouth,  and  he  and  his  traveling 
whipped,  bloodied  and  had  teeth  companion  were  to  be  shot,  but 
knocked  out  by  hostile  Congo-  they  were  able  to  communicate 
lese,  and  dodged  native  sjiears  the  fact  that  they  were  Ameri- 
in  Africa  and  Gi-eek  mortars  in  cans,  not  Belgians,  and  wen*  re- 
Cyprus,  he  thrives  on  his  dan-  lease<l. 

ger-packed  assignments.  Another  time  in  the  Congo  he 

Falletta,  whose  Rome  “beat”  was  lielt-whipped  by  natives, 
has  been  mainly  the  Middle  East  but  again  got  his  jiictures.  More 
and  Africa,  has  covered  at  least  recently  in  the  Congo  terror 
15  revolutions,  worke<l  both  sides  perio<l,  he  assisted  with  the 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  evacuation  of  American  jier.son- 
weathered  the  conflict  between  nel.  He  made  reiieated  trips  in 
the  Algerians  and  the  OAS,  and  his  .station  wagon  to  take  Ameri- 
managed  to  escape  unscathed  in  cans  out  of  the  clutches  of  ter- 
the  Turkish-Greek  hostilities  on  rorists  and  down  to  the  ferry 
Cyprus.  that  would  take  them  to  the  re- 

A  combination  of  luck,  cour-  lative  safety  of  Brazzaville, 
age  and  ingenuity  has  helped  In  Algiers,  where  he  covered 
Falletta  get  out  of  risky  situa-  hostilities  for  15  weeks,  he  was 
tions  —  and  come  up  with  excit-  .sent  to  Oran  where  the  OAS 
ing  pictures.  had  blown  up  Arab  quarters. 

^  „  De.serted  by  the  cab  driver  who 

Only  a  .Snail  Cannon  FaWettv.  was 

Once,  while  fleeing  Congolese  dodging  bullets  on  a  .street  dead- 
con-  ended  by  barbed  wire.  A  group 
of  .SO  hostile  Arab  women  men¬ 
aced  him,  shouting  the  death 
chant.  “You,  You.” 

“Not  me,”  was  Falletta’s  re¬ 
joinder,  and  he  fled  into  the  i)ro- 
tective  arms  of  nearby  French 

Foreign  Legion  forces.  ,  ,, 

.skull  cap,  and  hid  his  camera 

Cl<»»e  Range  on  P«»pe  in  a  derby,  which,  in  the  man¬ 

ner  of  dignitaries,  he  held 
against  his  chest.  He  had  no 
trouble  entering  the  officials’  re¬ 
viewing  stand,  and  quickly  got 
was  j^jg  camera  out  and  shot  vivid 
close-ups. 

Falletta’s  Italian  roots  are 
deep,  having  worked  in  all 
phases  of  motion  pictures  with 
such  Italian  greats  as  Roberto 
Rosselini  and  Federico  Fellini, 
who  was  at  his  wedding  to 
Italian  musical  comedy  star, 

Laila  Serena.  The  Fallettas  have 
three  children,  Enrico,  22,  a 
soldier  in  the  U.  S.  Army;  a 
son  Bobby,  17,  and  a  daughter 
Falletta  normally  wears  a  Frances,  8>/^. 
black  suit  when  covering  the  • 

,  >  Tj  Weekly  Burned  Out 

_  unique  close-ups  of  the  Pope 

How  that  got  through  when  he  was  in  Israel.  The  best  Henderson,  Tex. 

censors,  without  him  shooting  positions  were  taken.  The  office  and  printing  shop  The  Wausau  community  an- 

_  _ "j  no-  of  the  100-year-old  Henderson  tenna  now  picks  up  signals  from 

Arab  Republic  he  doesn’t  know,  ticed  that  Israeli  digpiitaries  Times,  a  weekly  owned  by  La-  five  television  channels  aM 

The  Congo  has  provided  most  were  wearing  slcull  caps  and  the  born  Conway,  were  destroyed  transmits  them  by  cable  to  3,10C 

of  his  close  calls.  In  July,  1960  inventive  cameraman  obtained  a  by  a  fire  recently.  subscribers. 


JOE  AND  PAUL  VI — ABC's  peripatetic  photographer,  Joe  FalltHi, 
at  right,  rides  on  the  hood  of  the  Pope's  car  during  drive  into  Bombay. 


attackers  in  a  speedlioat,  he 
vinced  his  pursuers  that  his 
camera  tripod  was  a  small  can¬ 
non,  and  thus  got  them  off  his 
trail. 

Falletta,  a  dark-.skinned,  mu.s- 
tached  man  of  Italian  descent, 
says  in  the  Mid-East  he’s  able 
to  look  like  a  native  of  whatever 
country  he’s  in,  be  it  an  .Arab 

land  or  Israel.  Falletta,  who  During  Pope  Paul  Vi’s  visit 
once  wore  a  toga  as  a  bit  player  to  India,  Falletta  abandoned  the 
in  “Ben  Hur,”  has  donned  .Arab  overloaded  press  truck  in  which 
costume  to  help  him  cover  the  he  was  riding  l)ecause  it 
Arab  side,  and  he  was  the  only  impossible  to  get  good  shots  of 
tv  cameraman  to  travel  with  the  Pope  from  that  vantage 
the  Israelis  right  up  to  the  Suez  point.  Surging  crowds  had 
Canal.  On  that  occasion,  armed  halted  the  progress  of  the  Pope’s 
with  cheesecake,  brandy  and  car,  so  Falletta  was  able  to  get 
cameras,  and  singing  Jewish  up  close,  and  once  recognized 
tunes  he  learned  as  a  boy  on  as  a  longtime  friend  by  two 
New  York’s  East  side,  he  drove  Papal  lieutenants,  he  was  al- 
a  taxi  from  Tel  Aviv  through  lowed  to  ride  on  the  hood  of  the 
three  road  blockades  to  the  Pope’s  car  the  15  miles  from 

the  airport  to  the  city,  shooting 

Once,  in  Cairo  after  just  hav-  close-ups  of  the  Pope, 
ing  covered  the  Israeli  side,  he 

received  from  New  York  a  cri-  _  _  _  _ ^ 

tique  of  film  he  had  shot  of  the  Pope,  and  this  helped  him  get 
Israelis  defeating  the  Egyp-  .  .  _ 

tians. 

Egyptian  _ ^  ^ _ 

being  expelled  from  the  United  but  Falletta  managed.  He 


WHEN  IN  ARABIA,  dress  as  the  Arabs  do  .  .  .  Joe  Falletta  (hiivlly 
tanned)  covers  a  shooting  situation  in  Jordan. 


.MilMuukee  Journal 
Buys  CATV  System 

Milwaukee 

Wausau  Cablevision  Inc., 
which  operates  a  community 
television  antenna  system  in 
Wausau,  Wis.,  has  l)een  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Journal  Company 
of  Milwaukee. 

Donald  B.  Abert,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Journal  Company, 
.said  the  purchase  involved  about 
$600,000.  Ownership  will  bt 
vested  in  a  corporate  subsidiary’ 
of  the  Journal  Company  namW 
Teltron  Inc.  Eighty  irercent  of 
Teltron  stock  is  to  be  owned  by 
the  Journal  Company  and  20?c 
by  Jack  R.  Crosby  and  Fred 
Lieberman,  chief  stockholders  of 
Telesystems  Inc.,  of  Glenside, 


Save  minutes  per  print,  hours  per  day, 
and  get  top  quality  in  the  bargain! 


Now  you  can  have  a  ready-to-use,  top-quality 
8x10  black-and-white  print  about  15  seconds 
after  it  leaves  the  enlarging  easel!  The  Kodak 
Ektamatic  System  does  it  for  you  with  con¬ 
sistent  results  and  unmatched  versatility. 

You  get  more  in  every  box  of  Kodak  Ekta¬ 
matic  SC  Paper  than  from  any  other  paper 
you  ever  bought.  You  get  a  fully  processed, 
“stabilized”  print  in  just  15  seconds — a 
print  that  is  more  than  adequate  for  a  great 
many  uses.  And  this  print  can  be  made  per¬ 
manent,  if  you  choose,  just  by  fixing  and 
washing  it  later  on,  or  at  your  leisure.  You 
get  the  full  range  of  contrast  grades  because 
you  print  with  Kodak  Polycontrast  Filters. 
You  get  stain-free  borders  and  highlights. 
On  top  of  all  this,  Kodak  Ektamatic  SC  Paper 


can  be  used  just  like  Kodak  Polycontrast 
Paper  and  be  processed  in  the  conventional 
manner.  All  this  from  the  same  box.  A  great 
way  to  simplify  your  paper  inventory! 

The  Kodak  Ektamatic  Processor  accepts 
paper  up  to  18  inches  wide.  It  features  no¬ 
mix,  no-pour,  spillproof  chemical  handling. 
One  change  of  chemicals  is  good  for  400 
8x10  prints.  Replenishment  is  automatic. 
Operation  requires  no  training.  No  special 
plumbing  or  wiring  is  needed.  It  couldn’t  be 
simpler.  It  couldn’t  be  better. 

See  a  demonstration  today!  Call  your 
Kodak  Professional  Stockhouse  Dealer. 

'Ektamatic  is  a  trademark  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
for  rapid  process  paper,  chemicals  and  equipment. 


Professional  Photographic  Sales  Division 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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help  get  extra  eelee  with 


Goss  Urbanite— 40,000  P.P.H.,  8>web  capacity 

(Other  Goss  Web  Ottset  presses:  Community,  Suburban,  Met<o  Ofisct} 


Here’s  another  advantage  of  the  Goss 
Urbanite:  it's  easily  expanded  as  your 
business  grows.  For  example,  you  may 
start  with  two  units— and  build  your  way  up 
to  8-web  capacity. 

Like  every  Goss  press,  the  Urbanite's 
reproduction  is  great,  the  dependability 
unmatched.  And  Goss  round-the-clock 
service— if  you  need  it— keeps  it  that  way. 

Goss  offers  a  web  offset  press  for  any 
size  newspaper— one  that  will  fit  your 
present  and  future  needs.  Take  time  today 


Not  only  can  you  print  extra  sections  with 
a  Goss  Urbanite,  but  bigger  editions  for 
tiolidays.  The  advantages  are  apparent.  By 
running  collect  you  can  handle  more  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  without  increasing  oper¬ 
ating  costs.  Moreover,  you  stand  to  gain 
rrew  readers  with  added  editorial  lineage. 

That’s  a  big  reason  why  so  many  pub¬ 
lishers  have  installed  Goss  Urbanites.  Only 
Goss  permits  them  to  run  straightorcollect. 
Each  unit  prints  4  standard  pages  running 
straight  or 8  standard  pages  running  collect. 


.Total  circul^lof 


Wttkiy  itauaa. 


Pratant  printing  aquipmant  h 


Company. 


Also,  you  can  print  spot  color  or  multi-  to  investigate  what  Goss  web  offset  can  |  _ zipcoa* _  I 

j  color  without  loss  of  page  capacity.  do  for  you.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail.  L___ — - - _______ - ___J 


^THE  GD55  COMPANY 

Specialists  in  Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Roto  presses  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Samuel  J.  Goltesfeltl  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY.  He  has 
been  in  that  same  post  on  WOM¬ 
EN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  anotlier  Fair- 
child  Publication.  Sheldon  C.  Wes-  | 
son,  who  ha.s  been  assistant  editor  | 
of  HFD,  has  been  assigned  new 
duties.  He  will  write  a  column  for 
that  paper.  George  D.  O'Brien, 
home  furnishings  editor  for  the  ; 
New  York  Times  will  join  HFD 
in  a  new  post  as  feature  editor. 
Succeeding  Mr.  (iottesfeld  on 
WWD  will  be  Frederick  I.  Gottes- 
nian.  who  has  been  head  of  that 
paper’s  copy  desk.  i 


FOOTWEAR  NEWS  will  step  up 
its  publication  schedule  during  the 
National  Shoe  Fair  of  America  in 
New  York,  March  27  to  April  1.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  Thursday  is¬ 
sue.  March  25.  which  will  receive 
wide  distribution  at  the  show,  an 
extra  edition  will  be  published 
Monday. 


Steve  Weinstein,  news  editor  of  SU¬ 
PERMARKET  NEWS,  joined  Fair¬ 
child’s  Chicago  staff,  last  week,  in 
covering  the  National  American 
Wholesale  Gro<'er's  Association  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Palmer  House. 


“Dateline  IEEE”  is  the  title  of  a 
special  section  to  he  brought  out  bv 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS,  March  24th 
in  connection  with  the  New  York 
Meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Elec¬ 
tronic  and  Electrical  Engineers. 
Coming  in  for  this  meeting  from 
out  of  town  are  Ray  Connolly,  Bos¬ 
ton;  William  Hickman.  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Joseph  McLean,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 


.A1  Perkins,  home  entertainment 
editor  of  HOME  FURNLSHINGS 
D.AILY  goes  to  Washington  March 
17th  through  19th  to  cover  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Electronics  Industry 
'\ssociation.  Stanley  Sloin,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  furniture  editor,  has  been 
down  in  Virginia  visiting  furniture 
manufacturers  and  retail  outlets.  ' 


\dele  Wilan.  children’s  footwear 
fashion  editor  for  FOOTWEVR 
NEW'S  has  been  visiting  outlets 
and  manufacturers  in  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Out  of  town  correspond)  nts  in  the 
New  York  office  last  week  included 
bureau  chiefs  David  Perkins  from 
Cincinnati  and  Vi  alter  Peck  of  In-  ' 
dianapolis.  | 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc.  j 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  N*w  York,  N.  Y.  i 

fiiMtskars  of  | 

Daily  Naws  Racord.  Woman'i  Waar  Daily,  i 
Homa  Furnidiinqt  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawi, 
Suparmarkat  Nawi,  Druq  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man'i  Waar,  Elactronic  Nawi,  Book), 
Hatalworking  Nawi,  Diractoriai. 


Dick  Cinningham,  Minm- 
apoliH  Tribune  reporter  —  the 
Frank  Munay  Award  of  the 
Guild  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
for  his  stories  on  civil  rights 
workers  in  Mississippi  exempli¬ 
fying  truth,  justice  and  charity 
in  journalism. 

«  «  * 

Guy  G.  Keller,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Press  Publications,  De- 
Kalb,  Ill.  —  named  managing 
editor  of  the  weekly  South  Mil¬ 
waukee  Voice  Journal,  replacing 
Gordon  R.  Lewis,  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  Milwaukee  As.socia- 
tion  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Sarah  Teague  —  from  public 
relations  aide,  Howard  College, 
to  fashion  editor,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Pont -Herald.  Bill  Guy¬ 
ton  and  Law'RENce  Falk  — 
from  University  of  Alabama,  to 
Post-Herald  staff. 

«  *  « 

Peter  Bi:sh,  formerly  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. — to  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Record  as 
general  manager. 

*  *  * 

Merle  Oliver,  Detroit  News 
medical  science  writer  since  1941 
— retired. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Prillhart  —  ap¬ 
pointed  special  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Kinps- 
port  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 

*  *  « 

Vernon  Cassels,  formerly  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Times,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 
Morning  News  as  a  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Bette  M(M)RE  Hurst  is  a  re¬ 
cent  addition  to  the  women’s 
news  staff  of  the  Savannah 
( Ga. )  News-Press. 

*  m  * 

Leslie  Whitely — from  sports 
editor  to  city  editor,  Denton 
(Tex.)  Record-Chronicle;  Al¬ 
bert  Younts — to  acting  city 
editor;  Bill  Rainbolt — from 
city  news  staff  to  sports  depart¬ 
ment;  Ji.M  Marrs — to  city  news 
staff;  Mike  Engleman,  man¬ 
aging  editor — resigned. 
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280  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


news-peoil 


SLANE 


MANUEL 


ANDERSEN 


CARL  P.  SLANE,  chairman  of  ihe  board  of  Peoria  Journal  Star  Inc.,  isr*- 
ceiving  the  plaudits  of  the  business  community  on  completing  50  years  • 
the  newspaper  business.  In  1915  he  was  selling  ads  for  the  old  Peoria  Jotirnj. 


MILTO 

Record 


MARTIN  ANDERSEN,  publisher  of  Orlando  Daily  Newspapers  Inc.,  recelvea 
an  honorary  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  degree  from  Rollins  College  atWinte- 
Park,  Fla.  In  the  presentation,  Rollins  Prexy  Hugh  F.  McKean  (at  left  it 
photo  above)  dubbed  him  "enterprising  galley  boy,  ad  writer  of  promise 
indefatigable  horticulturist,  successful  publisher,  fearless  editor." 

KENNETH  G.  MANUEL,  who  started  out  to  be  a  reporter  on  the  Detrc 
News,  went  into  newscasting  and  advertising  as  an  idea  man,  steps  into  tf.e 
late  Doran  P.  Brother's  place  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  D.  P.  Brother  8iCc. 
of  which  he  has  been  president  since  I960. 
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Neal  E.  Dyer  Jr. — from  sales 
manager  to  advertising  director 
of  the  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal. 
Edward  F.  Miller — advertising 
manager. 

m  *  * 

John  F.  Pittman — promoted 
to  advertising  director  of  the 
Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial- 
News.  William  G.  Tutwiler— 
retail  advertising  manager. 

«  «  * 

Allen  Chellas,  a  former 
Buffalo  and  New  York  City  re¬ 
porter  who  joined  Hill  &  Knowl- 
ton  public  relations  firm  in  1956 
— now  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  Newsweek  magazine. 

*  *  « 

William  F.  Brantley — pro¬ 
moted  from  the  staff  to  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star, 
replacing  William  Du  Bois  Jr., 
who  is  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Indiana  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Alex  Coffin,  former  cityhiU 
reporter,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News — now  on  the  staff  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  Washington. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Duffer,  former  medio! 
reporter,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News — to  the  public  relations 
staff  of  Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  Winston-Salem. 

*  *  * 

Mason  E.  Nolan— named 
business  manager,  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian. 

m  *  * 

Donald  B.  Hadley,  financial 
editor,  Washington  (D.  C.)  hTof 
— the  friendship  award  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Chapter,  American  Inst; 

tute  of  Banking. 

*  *  * 

Martin  Ranta — from  copy 
desk  to  general  assignmenf 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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liuELiK  A.  Loveland,  editorial  Dk’K  Fisher — from  reporter, 
writer  and  columnist  for  the  Montgomery  Newspapers,  Ft. 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  with  Washington,  Pa.,  to  suburban 
the  paper  foi'  42  yi'ars — retired,  desk,  Philadelphia  lliilletin. 


Todd  Simon,  politics  writer, 
I'leveland  Plain  Dealer — to  asso¬ 
ciate  editor.  James  M.  Nai'gh- 
ton — from  city  hall  reporter  to 
jiolitical  writer;  William  C. 
Barnard — from  criminal  courts 
.Maxine  Bartlett,  formerly  to  city  hall, 
women’s  news  editor,  Phoenix  ♦  *  * 

Arizona  Republic,  Wilminffton  Sandie  North  —  from  Sun 
(S.  C.)  Star  and  the  Phoenix  Francisco  News-Call-Iiulletin,  to 
Arizona  Journal — to  women’s  UPI,  Newark, 
section  editor  for  the  Riverside  ♦  *  * 

((’alif.)  Press-Enterprise.  Bobert  C.  Smith— named  as¬ 

sociate  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News.  A  Nieman  Fellow 
at  Harvard  1960-61,  he  has  been 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  since 
196:L 


W.  W.  Keith,  publisher,  B’m- 
field  (Kan.)  Courier — elected 
treasurer  of  the  board  of 
trustees  at  Southwestern  Col¬ 
lege.. 


Dr.  Allan  Lewis,  drama 
critic,  Rridf/eport  (tJonn.)  Her¬ 
ald — named  professor  of  English 
and  director  of  Shakespeare  In¬ 
stitute,  University  of  Bridge¬ 
port.  ’  Kenneth  .1.  Thatcher — from 

*  *  ♦  Toronto  advertising  ottice  of 

Edward  J.  Daly  Jr.,  former  Southam  Newspapers  to  Mont- 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  re-  real  office,  replacing  J.  C.  Mc- 
porter  —  nameil  an  assistant  Cague,  retired, 
state’s  attorney.  »  ♦  ♦ 

*  ♦  ♦  C.  B.  Binder,  Port  Arthur 

Carmine  Angelotti — to  cojiy  (Ont.)  News-Chronicle  —  new 

desk.  Suburban  Trends,  River-  president  of  Ontario  Provincial 
dale,  N.  J.;  Frank  Fagan — to  Dailies  Association, 
city  side;  Barbara  Stansill  *  •  * 

Allen— to  social  editor.  Frank  G.  Fusco  —  from  as- 

*  ♦  *  sistant  editor,  Addison  (Ill.) 

R.  Vern  Knight,  after  41  News-Bulletin,  to  editor.  Down- 

years  with  the  Salt  Lake  City  er’s  drove  (Ill.)  Graphic. 
(Utah)  Deseret  News,  the  last 
20  as  treasurer^ —  ^ 

retired.  H  •  • 


BALDWIN 


TOWLE 


POKRANDT 


SOSNA 


MORGAN 


MILTON  A.  TOWLE,  formerly  advertising  director  of  the  Redding  (Calif.) 
^fcord  Searchlight,  is  now  business  manager  of  the  Conejo  News,  onetime 
weekly  now  publishing  Sunday-through-FrIday. 


^  AND  COMPANY 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Laurence  Paddock,  editor, 
Boulder  (Colo.)  Camera  — 
elected  president,  Colorado  Press 
Association. 


MARVIN  SOSNA,  37,  a  former  city  editor  of  the  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free- 
Pf«s,  has  bee.n  appointed  editor  of  the  Conejo  News,  of  the  John  P.  Scripps 
League  at  Thousand  Oaks.  Calif. 


Alma  Gallagher,  assistant 
jiublisher,  Laconia  (N.  H.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Citizen — elected  president 
of  the  Citizen  Publishing  Co., 
.  ,  ,  Inc.,  succeeding  her  mother,  the 
ANDREW  E.  MORGAN,  graduate  of  Southern  Methodist  University,  World  Etta  C  Gallagher 

tty  II  Navy  veteran,  and  ad  salesman  In  Dallas  and  Cleveland,  has  been  '*  *  * 

oromoted  to  retail  advertising  manager  of  the  New  York  Journal-American.  t  t-.  »  , 

^  ^  Joe  Park,  a  former  Oklahoma 

City  Oklahoman  and  Times  re- 
liorter  —  now  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  Ackerman  Associates, 
advertising  and  PR  agency. 


CHARLES  H.  POKRANDT,  city  editor  of  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post-Journal 
•le  last  10  years,  took  time  off  the  desk  to  write  a  series  on  the  need  to 
ceautify  Chautauqua  Lake,  and  won  a  distinguished  service  citation  from  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  Association. 


TEmph  3-301 8 
KALEICH.  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


W,  HOWARD  BALDWIN,  a  former  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of 
•he  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  for  12  years,  has  taken  the  job  of  business  manager 
of  the  Houston  Tribune,  a  weekly  that  started  last  September  with  plans  for 
growln,g  up  to  be  a  daily. 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


MISS  FRANCES  (FANNIE)  REID,  news  editor  of  the  weekly  Loudoun  (Va.) 
mes-Mirror,  a  member  of  the  staff  since  1921,  was  saluted  by  the  com¬ 
munity  as  "Woman  of  the  Year." 


Paul  R.  Brookshire — from  Ron  Gibson  —  from  assist- 

tnanaging  editor,  Man'ctfa  (Ga.)  ant  managing  editor,  Atlanta 
^ly  Journal,  to  associate  edi-  (Ga.)  Times,  to  reporter,  Bir- 
tor,  Sanford  (Fla.)  Herald.  mingham  (Ala.)  News.  Larry 
*  *  ♦  Corcoran  —  from  managing 

Julia  S.  Acker,  women’s  edi-  editor,  Jasper  (Ala.)  Mountain 
Longview  (Tex.)  News  and  Eagle,  to  reporter,  Birmingham 
Journal  —  retired.  Dorothy  News. 


Bobby  Nichols,  P.G.A.  Champion 

A  weekend  question-and-answer  golf  column  with  action  photo¬ 
graphs  vividly  showing  the  answers  to  important  questions  that 
cannot  be  accurately  captured  in  line  art. 

Adaptable  in  format  to  available  space. 

Wire  for  samples,  territorlus  and  ratos. 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

Park  Ave..  New  York  10017  212-YU  A-7A2S 
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Major  Decision 


i  U.S.  Wants  Its  *67  Cars  Safer 


By  Edmuiifl  C.  Arnold 


This  page  pleased  readers 


The  typography  and  layout  of  a  newspaper 
page  are  as  much  a  work  of  art  as  the 


X  page  are  as  much  a  work  of  art  as  the 
arrangement  and  execution  of  an  oil  painting. 
But  there  is  one  typographic  decision  that  can 
be  reached  with  the  aid  of  mathematics. 

That  is  the  optimum  line  length  of  body  type. 
(The  optimum  line  is  that  which  can  be  read 
most  easily  and  rapidly,  which  causes  minimum 
fatigue  and  fastest  recovery  from  fatigue,  and 
which  assures  maximum  comprehension.) 

The  formula  for  establishing  the  optimum  is: 

O  =  lea  X 

(O  is  optimum;  lea  is  the  lowercase  alphabet 
length.) 

The  lea  varies  with  the  type  face,  of  course. 
But  all  newspapers  that  use  wire  tape  are 
using  a  face  with  an  lea  of  118  points.  So  we 
might  take  that  as  the  “average”  in  an  indus¬ 
try  that  fiercely  avoids  being  average. 

Then,  O  =  118  x  1^-^.  Or,  O  —  177  points. 
Or,  O  =  14.9  picas. 

(Remember,  that  .9  does  not  mean  nine- 
tenths  of  a  pica;  it  means  nine  points.) 

If  the  optimum  line  length  is  14.9  picas  (the 
variation  among  different  body  types  will  be 
a  matter  of  only  a  few  points),  then  it  be¬ 
comes  even  more  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  chose  exactly  that 
column  width  for  its  recent  experiment  with 
a  6-column  format.  The  experimental  front 
page  is  reproduced  here. 

The  experiment  has  created  a  great  deal  of, 
interest.  Warren  Abrams  told  me  that  they 


received  oi'er  a  thousand  letters  from  readers 
ivithin  the  first  two  weeks.  They  ivere  over¬ 
whelmingly  favorable.  Other  ncu'spapers  and 
agencies  also  wanted  to  know  more  about  the 
experiment. 

Once  the  optimum  has  been  established, 
minimum  and  maximum  line  lengths  can  also 
be  determined  by  formula: 

Mn  =  0  —  25% 

Mx  =  0  +  50% 

Using  the  118-point  lea,  that  makes  the 
minimum  line  length  11.1  picas  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum,  22.1  picas. 

This  translates  into  one  of  Arnold’s  Ancient 
Axioms:  Don’t  set  body  type  narrower  than 
one  column  or  wider  than  two! 

But  the  most  useful  axiom  is:  Figure  out 
your  own  optimum  line  leng;th  and  then  give 
some  thought  as  to  whether  you  should  be 
aiming  at  a  6-column  format. 

Next  week  we’ll  look  at  the  problems  of 
advertising  that  might  arise  from  this  new 
format. 

IN  A  NUTSHELL:  Is  this  the  newspaper 
of  1985? 


Scripps-Ho  vard 


Foundation  Has 
$311,300  oil  Han^ 


The  first  report  of  he  Scripp.. 
Howard  Foundatioi'  shows  tl«t 
the  foundation  has  received  gift? 
of  property  in  the  form  of  cor¬ 
porate  stock  worth  $1111, 300,  and 
that  two  individuals  have  pur¬ 
chased  life  insurance  naming 
the  Foundation  as  I)eneficiary 
in  the  total  sum  of  $200,000. 

The  Foundation  is  a  charita. 
ble,  non-profit  coi  pot  ation  whid 
includes  among  its  objectms 
awards  and  grants  to  journal¬ 
ists  and  journalism.  Cash  con¬ 
tributions,  the  report  reveals, 
totalling  $10,167,  have  been  r^ 
ceived  since  incor  poration  in 
1962.  Of  this  amount,  in  ac- 
coi'dance  with  the  wish  of  the 


donor',  $2,000  will  be  awarded 
this  year  for  excellence  of  an 
article  or  ai'ticles  on  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  nation’s  rratural  and 
wild  life  resources. 

The  report  indicates  that  sev¬ 
eral  per-sons  have  named  the 
Foundation  as  beneficiary  in 
their  wills  in  undisclosed 
amounts.  Among  them  was  a 
substantial  gift  in  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Roy  W.  Howard  in  memory 
of  her  husband. 

So  far  the  Foundation’s  trus¬ 
tees  have  made  awards  or  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  University  of 
Nevada  and  Miami  University 
in  Oxford,  Ohio,  for  the  use  of 
their  depai*tments  of  journalism 
of  $1,000  each.  A  grant  of  J850 
also  has  been  made  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State  College  as  an  initial 
jrayment  toward  a  fellowship 
award  to  the  son  of  a  former 
Scripps-Howard  employee  who 
is  working  for  his  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  creative  writing. 


Fairchild  Bureau 
Where  Theater  Was 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Pages  for  comment  may  be 
sent  directly  to:  Edmund  C.  Arnold,  313  New- 
house  Communications  Center,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210.  Please  include 
any  explanatory  data  concerning  the  pages 
you  submit. 


Washin 
The  Washington  Bureau  of 
Fairchild  Publications 
moved  into  new  and  larger  q 
ters  in  the  remodeled  sectiourf 
the  National  Press  Buil 
John  T.  Norman  is  chief  of  tk 
bureau  which  has  20  on  the  sti 
The  Fairchild  bureau  was 
first  tenant  to  move  into  th* 
space  formerly  occupied  by  tk 
Capitol  Theater. 

It  occupies  about  1760  squ»** 
feet  of  space.  .  i 

The  photo  darkroom  is  in 
new  office  set-up. 

Guy  DeLort,  staff  pho 
pher,  formerly  had  his 
room  in  another  building  a 
a  city  block  from  the  old  F 
child  bureau  at  700-14th 
N.W. 


i.' 
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U.  S.  Farmers  buy  more  John  Deere  farm  machinery  than  any  other  make 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  farm  story,  telephone  or  write: 
Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309,  792*4181 


The  Changing  Face  of  American  Agriculture 
This  year,  John  Deere  developed  the  first  self-propelled  Peanut  Combine. 

It  has  the  capacity  to  enable  the  farmer,  in  one  hour, 
to  harvest  enough  peanuts  to  produce  nearly  3  tons  of  peanut  butter. 
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CIRCULATION 

Big  Gains  Recorded 
For  Smaller  Dailies 


Daily  newspaper  circulation 
in  the  United  States  —  except 
in  larffer  cities  —  is  prowinp  at 
a  faster  pace  than  the  nation’s 
population. 

This  fact  tends  to  be  hidden 
by  the  drama  that  characterizes 
the  occasional  folding  of  a 
metropolitan  daily.  The  impact 
creates  a  false  impression  on 
basic  trends. 

These  points  are  brought  out 
by  Kenneth  R.  Byerly,  associate 
professor  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  in  a  new  study 
of  daily  newspaper  circulation. 

Professor  Byerly  makes  the 
following  commentary: 

It  is  true  that  the  number 
and  combined  circulation  of  the 
nation’s  metropolitan  dailies 
have  declined,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  for  newspaper. 

The  American  press  is  not 
“fading”  as  some  claim  and 
many  believe.  It  is  just  getting 
closer  to  the  people  in  that  the 
nation’s  smaller  city  and  sub¬ 


urban  dailies  arc  chalking  up 
big  circulation  gains. 

From  lO.'iO  to  11164,  for  ex¬ 
ample: 

•  The  combine<i  circulation  of 
all  dailies  published  in  cities  of 
less  than  250,000  population  (1,- 
611  in  1950  and  1,606  in  1964) 
increased  by  6,275,451. 

•  This  28.69c  circulation  gain 
for  smaller  dailies  was  2.2% 
more  than  the  nation’s  26.4% 
population  growth  in  14  years. 

•  An  even  greater  32.1%  cir¬ 
culation  growth  was  enjoyed  by 
dailies  (1,239  in  1950,  and  1,250 
in  1964)  published  in  cities  of 
less  than  50,000  population. 

Total  Circulation:  The  com¬ 
bined  weekday  circulation  of  the 
nation’s  dailies  climbed  10.4% 
from  1950’s  52,482,178  to  1964’s 
57,961,939  —  up  5,479,761.  This 
10.49c  circulation  inci'ease  is 
well  below  the  nation’s  26.4% 
population  gain  in  the  same  14 
years,  but  what  has  happened 
in  the  lai’ger  city  daily  field 
makes  this  misleading. 


.Metropolitan  Lag:  The  nuin- 
l>er  of  great  metropolitan  dailies 
published  in  cities  of  more  than 
1 ,000,000  population  dropped 
from  29  to  22  and  their  com¬ 
bined  circulation  from  1950’s 
13,386,060  to  1964’s  11,452,327. 
This  circulation  loss  in  the  great 
cities  of  1,933,733  is  14.4%. 

The  trend  is  similar  but  less 
marked  in  cities  of  500,000  to 
999,999.  The  number  of  dailies 
there  dropped  from  57  to  46,  but 
circulation  declined  only  31,796 
(0.4%),  from  9,663,266. 

The  number  of  dailies  in  all 
cities  over  half  a  million  popula¬ 
tion  dropped  from  86  to  68. 
Their  circulation  fell  from  23,- 
049,326  to  21,080,797  —  off  1,- 
968,529  or  8.5%. 

FuMcr  (iroHlIi  Rule 

Smaller  City  Cains:  'fhe 
smaller  the  city  of  publication 
the  faster  the  rate  of  circulation 
growth  —  this  is  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  trend  until  city  popula¬ 
tion  falls  below  10,000. 

The  number  of  dailies  pub¬ 
lished  in  cities  of  250,000  to 

499.999  population  increased 
from  57  to  59  and  their  com¬ 
bined  circulation  by  15.7%  in 
the  14  years. 

The  even  greater  22.29^>  cir¬ 
culation  gain  in  the  100,000- 

249.999  population  cities  ap¬ 
proached  the  nation’s  26.49o 
population  gain.  The  latter  fig¬ 
ure  was  exceeded  by  the  cir¬ 
culation  gains  of  newspapers  in 
all  of  the  population  brackets 
from  99,999  down  to  5,000,  and 
reached  a  peak  circulation  in¬ 
crease  of  33.5%  for  dailies  in 
cities  of  10,000  to  24,999  popu¬ 
lation.  Next  greatest  circulation 
gain  was  32.4%  in  cities  of  25,- 
000  to  49,999,  followed  closely 
by  31.1%  in  the  50,000-99,999 
population  bracket. 

Cumulative  Growth:  The  cir¬ 
culation  gain  for  all  the  nation’s 
dailies  published  in  cities  of  less 
than  500,000  population  was 
25.3%,  which  almost  equalled 
the  nation’s  26.4%  population 
gain.  Circulation  climbed  a  solid 
7,448,290  from  1950’s  29,432,852 
for  the  1,668  dailies  to  1964’s 
36  881,142  for  1,665  dailies. 

Dailies  published  weekdays  in 
cities  of  less  than  250,000  popu¬ 
lation  had  a  28.6%  combined 
circulation  gain  which  exceeded 
the  population  growth.  The  14- 
year  circulation  increase  was 
6,275,451,  from  21,972,356  to 
28,247,807. 

An  even  greater  32.1%  cir¬ 
culation  gain  was  registered  for 
all  dailies  in  cities  of  less  than 
50,000  population.  Their  num¬ 
ber  increased  from  1,239  to  1,- 
250  and  circulation  from  1950’s 
9,363,207  to  1964’s  12,365,118. 

This  upw'ard  surge  of  smaller 
dailies  was  even  more  marKert 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  nation’s 


10  largest  metropoMan  arta- 

The  circulation  ga.n  there  r 
the  great  metropol  tan  daii;, 
from  1945  to  1962  was  1.9?’, 
compared  with  80.5  o  for  suh 
urban  and  community  dailie*  in 
the  same  time  and  areas. 

Tlie  number  of  daily  newspa 
pers  published  weekdays  in  the 
United  States  declined  only 
1.2%  from  1950’s  1,'..54  to  1964's 
1,733.  Their  total  decrease  w»s 
21,  with  a  loss  of  18  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  cities  of  moie  than  500,- 
000  persons. 

So  the  combined  total  of 
dailies  in  cities  under  500,(KKI 
population  dropped  only  three, 
from  1950’s  1,668  to  1964’g  1,. 
665.  The  number  of  ilailies  pub¬ 
lished  did  decline  .some  in  cities 
of  25,000  to  250.000  population, 
and  under  5,000.  However,  they 
increased  by  28  in  cities  of  5,00(1 
to  24,999  population,  and  by  2  in 
the  250,000-499,999  city  bracket 

The  average  circulation  of  the 
nation’s  dailies  published  week¬ 
days  increased  in  all  cities  from 
19.50  to  1964. 

Fal.«ie  Impression 

.Metropolitan:  It  is  wronft  to 
think  that  the  decline  in  num¬ 
ber  and  combined  ciiTulation  of 
dailies  in  cities  of  more  than 
500,000  population  means  that 
the  remaining  ones  are  all  hav¬ 
ing  a  hard  time.  Some  are,  but 
many  have  made  good  gains. 

The  average  circulation  of  thf 
22  dailies  published  in  cities  of 
more  than  1,000,000  population 
in  1964  was  520,560,  a  gain  of 
58,972  or  12.8%  over  the  461,- 
588  average  for  the  29  in  1950. 
.\n  extreme  example  of  this 
growth  in  average  circulation 
is  Los  Angeles  where  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dailies  dropped  from 
1950’s  5  to  1964’s  2.  Much  pub¬ 
licity  was  given  to  the  foldinj: 
of  two  papers  in  1962.  But  the 
sundving  Los  Angeles  Tims 
had  a  99.3%  circulation  gain  in 
the  14  years  and  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald-Examiner  98.7%. 

The  circulation  per  averajie 
daily  gained  an  even  greater 
23.5%  in  cities  of  .500,000  to 

999,999  population.  They 
dropped  in  number  from  57  to 
46,  but  grew  in  average  circula 
tion  from  1950’s  169,531  to 
1964’s  209,315  (up  39,784). 

Smaller  City  Dailies:  The  rate 
of  gain  in  average  circulation 
per  daily  was  even  greater  in 
smaller  cities.  It  exceeded  the 
nation’s  26.4%  population 
growth  for  the  14  years  in  all 
brackets  for  cities  under  250.- 
000,  except  in  the  5,000-9,999 
population  group.  Even  there 
the  circulation  gain  per  average 
daily  was  23.2%. 

The  greatest  1950-64  gain  it 
average  circulation  was  36.9rf 
for  dailies  in  25,000-49,999  popn- 
lation  bracket  cities. 


...  in  holding  down  the  cost  of  continued 
promotion.  More  and  more  newspapers  are 
relying  on  proven,  well-coordinateci  carrier 
campaigns  for  steady  growth  at  minimum 
cost. 

Our  Reader  Services  provide  additional 
campaign  funds  —  new  sub- 
scribers  can  be  added  at  lit- 
tie  or  no  cost. 


Let  us  assist  in  planning 
your  next  carrier  cam- 
paign-and  create  more 
yearly  circulation  reve¬ 
nue,  too! 


CHURCH, 

35  EAST  WACKER 


,  RIC^. 
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ARDS  &  CO. 
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The  modern  Apollo  has  EVSTC— 
Extra-Vehicular  Suit  Telemetry  and 
Communications. 

Once  out  of  the  Lunar  Excursion 
Module,  EVSTC  will  keep  him 
in  voice  communication,  relay  his 
respiration  rate,  temperature, 
pulse,  and  space  suit  pressure 
back  to  his  spacecraft.  Instructions 
relayed  back  through  the  Module 
will  automatically  control  his 
suit  environment. 


He’s  never  out  of  touch. 

Back  on  Earth— where  EVSTC  was 
provided  by  an  ITT  company— 

ITT  will  be  coming  up  with  more 
communication  ideas  for  further 
interplanetary  exploration  and 
manned  space  stations. 

ITT  developments  in  micro¬ 
electronics  have  already  lent 
themselves  to  advances  in  extra¬ 
terrestrial  hardware.  The  low-cost 
Army  geodetic  satellite,  built  by 
ITT,  is  a  good  example. 

An  ITT-developed  transportable 
ground  station  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  compatible  with  NASA’s 
Relay  and  Syncom  satellites  as 
well  as  Telstar. 


Lasers,  infrared,  optical  sensors 
and  gas  bearing  gyros  for  inertial 
guidance  systems  are  but  a  few 
of  the  areas  of  advanced 
development  that  have  made 
ITT  the  world’s  largest  international 
supplier  of  electronic  and 
telecommunication  equipment. 
International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation.  World 
Headquarters:  320  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10022. 


jES 


worldwide  electronics  and  telecommunications 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Mencken  Hit  Press 
Because  He  Loved  It 

By  Ray  Erwin 


H.  L.  MENCKEN:  The  American 
Scene.  A  Reader.  Commentary  by 
Huntington  CairnB.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf»  Inc.  April  12.  542  pattes. 
$8.y5. 

This  big  book  of  critical  essays 
by  H.  L.  Mencken  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  to  newspapermen 
of  all  ages;  it  will  introduce  the 
therapeutic  works  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  lx)mber  to  the  younger 
ones  (he  wrote  little  during  the 
decade  before  his  death  in  1956) ; 
it  will  refresh  memories  of  older 
ones  of  the  saving  and  salutary 
saltiness  of  his  comments  on 
the  Babbittry  of  the  American 
scene. 

Mor>l  Powerful  tj*ilie 

Few  will  disagree  with  Hunt¬ 
ington  Cairns,  secretary  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington,  who  selected  and 
edited  these  essays  and  wrote 
the  introduction  and  commen¬ 
tary,  when  he  asserts  that 
Mencken  was  the  most  powerful 
critic  of  American  life  that  it 
had  known. 

Here  conveniently  assembled 
and  admirably  printed  are  some 
cutting  critiques  on  American 
joui'nalism,  American  English, 
American  letters,  politics,  re¬ 
ligion  and  morals,  miscellany. 

It’s  somewhat  reassuring  to 
find  the  old  critic-curmudgeon 
away  back  in  1927  (newspapers 
have  made  notable  improvements 
since)  reluctantly  acknowl¬ 
edging  even  then: 

“Not  a  few  managing  editors, 
as  I  say,  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction.  There  has  been  an 
appreciable  improvement,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  dozen  years,  in  the 
general  tone  of  American  news¬ 
papers.  They  are  still  full  of  pre¬ 
posterous  blather,  but  they  are 
measurably  more  accurate,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  than  they  used  to  be,  and 
some  of  them  are  better  written. 
A  number  of  them  are  less  ab¬ 
surdly  partisan,  particularly  in 
the  smaller  cities.’’ 

But,  as  if  to  keep  a  managing 
editor  from  smirking  over  this 
grudging  partial  praise,  Mr. 
Mencken  urged  him  to  ask  him¬ 
self: 

Pertinent  Qucslion> 

“Is  his  paper  trifling,  ill- 
informed,  petty  and  unfair?  Is 
its  news  full  of  transparent  ab¬ 
surdities?  Are  its  editorials 
ignorant  and  without  sense?  Is  it 
written  in  English  full  of  cliches 


and  vulgarities — English  that 
would  disgrace  a  manager  of 
prizefighters  or  a  county  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools?  Then  the 
fault  belongs  plainly,  not  to 
some  remote  man,  but  to  the 
proximate  man — to  the  man  who 
lets  such  drivel  go  by.  He  could 
get  better  if  he  wanted  it,  you 
may  l)e  sure.  There  is  in  all 
history  no  record  of  a  newspaper 
owner  who  complained  because 
his  paper  was  well-edited.’’ 

It’s  easier  for  newspapermen 
to  accept  criticism  from  a  real 
new.spaperman  who  loved  news¬ 
papers.  H.  L.  Mencken  joined 
the  Baltimore  Sun  in  1906  and 
remained  there,  refusing  eco¬ 
nomic  and  profession  lures  of 
New  York  newspapers  and 
newspaper  groups  alike.  He  even 
managed  to  edit  the  American 
Merntry  by  mail  and  by  com¬ 
muting  to  New  York.  (George 
Jean  Nathan,  the  late  drama 
critic,  was  his  literary  partner 
1908-1925).  He  left  a  sealed  en¬ 
velope  in  a  strongbox  at  the  Sun 
to  be  opened  immediately  after 
his  death.  Its  instruction: 
Don’t  overplay  it. 

Menckeiiian  ire 

Menckenian  ire  is  turned  on 
“Babbitts  turned  Greeleys’’  for 
lack  of  self-criticism  (“struthion 
fear  of  the  light”),  for  a  self- 
righteous  affinity  for  codes  of 
ethics  that  are  so  wide  and  loose 
they  are  meaningless  even  if 
they  were  enforceable,  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  check  press  agents’  re¬ 
leases,  for  lapses  in  independ¬ 
ence  and  intelligence,  for  not 
having  the  resourcefulness,  en¬ 
terprise  and  bellicosity  to  resist 
])olitical  propaganda  accepted 
by  too  many  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents. 

(“There  are  managing  editors 
in  the  United  States,  and  scores 
of  them,  who  have  never  heard 
of  Kant  or  Johannes  Muller  and 
never  read  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  there  are 
city  editors  who  do  not  know 
what  a  symphony  is,  or  a  strep¬ 
tococcus,  or  the  Statute  of 
Frauds;  there  are  reporters  by 
the  thousands  who  could  not  pass 
the  entrance  examination  for 
Harvard  or  Tuskegee,  or  even 
Yale.  It  is  this  vast  and  militant 
ignorance,  this  widespread  and 
fathomless  prejudice  against  in¬ 
telligence,  that  makes  American 
journalism  so  pathetically  feeble 


and  vulgar,  and  .so  generally  dis¬ 
reputable.”) 

With  all  his  caustic  criticism, 
his  brilliance  and  his  bitterness, 
Mr.  Mencken  admitted  38  years 
ago  that  few  little  “journalistic 
street  walkers,”  venal,  vulner¬ 
able  and  vile,  were  left.  “The 
consolidations  that  every  old- 
timer  deplores  have  accomp¬ 
lished  at  least  one  good  thing; 
they  have  got  the  newspapers,  in 
the  main,  out  of  the  hands  of 
needy  men.” 

Even  four  decades  ago,  when 
newspapers  certainly  were  not 
as  good  editorially  or  mechani¬ 
cally  as  now  and  did  not  pay 
half  as  high  salaries  as  they  do 
now,  the  bellicose  bard  of  Balti¬ 
more  commended  them  to  young 
men  seeking  agreeable  and  in¬ 
fluential  careers. 

(“Journalism,  compared  to 
the  other  trades  of  literate  men, 
is  surely  not  unattractive,  even 
today.  It  is  more  amusing  than 
the  army  or  the  cloth,  and  it 
offers  a  better  living  at  the  start 
than  either  medicine  or  the  law’. 
There  is  a  career  in  it  for  the 
young  man  of  original  mind  and 
forceful  personality — a  career 
leading  to  power  and  even  to  a 
sort  of  wealth.” 

Writing  of  his  own  days  as  a 
youthful  reporter  soon  after  the 
turn  of  the  century,  H.  L. 
Mencken  recalled:  “I  believed 
then,  and  still  believe  today, 
that  it  was  the  maddest,  glad¬ 
dest,  damnest  existence  ever  en¬ 
joyed  by  mortal  youth.”  The 
iconoclast  actually  was  a  burb¬ 
ling  Babbitt  orating  from  a 
Rotary  platform  when  it  came 
to  declaiming  about  journalism’s 
lure.  He  chastened  the  news¬ 
paper  to  make  it  mend  some 
.stupid  traits  because  he  loved  it. 
iiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiin^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Reporters  and  editors  alike 
will  find  useful  grammar  guid¬ 
ance  and  composition  aid  in 
“The  Shorter  Handlrook”  (By 
Harry  Shaw  and  Richard  H. 
Dodge.  Harjjer  &  Row.  340 
pages.) 

An  expanded  and  l  evised  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  a  iiopular  and 
teachable  journalism  textbook, 
“The  Complete  Reporter”  (Mac¬ 
millan.  472  pages.  $6.95)  was 
published  March  15.  The  first 
edition  came  out  in  1942.  The 
authors  are  Julian  Harriss,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  and 
lecturer  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville,  and  Stan¬ 
ley  Johnson,  who  was  director 
of  public  relations  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee  at  the  time 


of  his  death  in  19  Both  wt- 
formerly  newspapi  .len. 

Foreign  words,  j)!  a.ses,  aph  . 
i.sms,  maxims,  epig  .ms,  ada?. 
and  mottos  (most  them  fm 
Latin)  are  listed  i  “1,000  E; 
gant  Phrases”  .  dy  j. 
Schmidt,  M.D.,  Lit;.  l)r.  (har, 
C.  Thomas,  Publish,  r,  301-3271 
Lawrence  Ave.,  S; -ingfield,  I 
223  pages.  $6.50).  To  make;! 
lx)ok  more  useful  to  writer 
there  is  an  index  of  more  th;, 
3,500  entries. 

Don  G.  Campbell,  Phm 
(Ariz.)  Gazette  editorial  writer 
has  written  his  third  l)ook,  T: 
der.standing  Stocks”  (Doubi. 
day.  April.  $4.95).  The  book 
the  top  March  selection  of  • 
Kiplinger  Book  Report,  whi 
describes  it  as  a  clear,  seni;:i 
manual  showing  how  to  plan  an 
carry  out  investments. 

Reiman  (Pat)  Morin, 
ciated  Press  writer  who  has  won 
two  Pulitzer  Prizes,  is  t 
author  of  “Churchill:  Portra:; 
of  Greatness”  ( Prentice-Hall 
Large  format  127  pages.  Marc- 
lb.  $3.95),  a  pictorial  biography 
The  wit  and  wisdom,  genius  and 
greatness  of  Sir  Winston 

Churchill  emerge  in  a  sweepin: 
narrative. 

Three  men  are  co-authors  of 
the  forthcoming  “Encyclopedia 
of  Jews  in  Sports,”  the  first  his¬ 
tory  and  biographical  dictionar 
of  Jewish  sports  notables  from 
Bible  days  to  the  present  in  all 
countries.  The  authors  are  Berr, 
ard  Postal,  editor  of  the  Jew.*! 
Digest  and  JWB  Circle;  Roy 
Silver,  staff  writer  in  the  sports 
department  of  NBC;  Jess- 
Silver,  sports  editor  of  the 
Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency. 

Julian  L.  Simon,  a  Universi; 
of  Illinois  (Urbana)  assistar 
professor  of  advertising,  is  the 
author  of  a  book  about  wha; 
newcomers  need  to  know  to  nla^ 
money  in  the  mail-order  bu- 
ness.  It  is  “How  to  Start  M'! 
Operate  a  Mail-Order  Busines.' 
(.McGraw-Hill.  $8.95). 

Every  newspaper  librs’ 
should  have  as  a  guidebo- 
“News  Information:  The  Orya 
ization  of  Press  Cuttings  in  t 
Libraries  of  Newspapers  a; 
Broadcasting  Services” 
Geoffrey  Whatmore.  Arch 
Books,  The  Shoe  String  Pro- 
60  Connolly  Parkway,  Hamdf: 
Conn.  06514.  Illustrated.  1' 
pages.  $4.50).  Although  th 
book  was  written  and  publishr 
first  in  England  (it  uses 
tings”  instead  of  “clippings 
it  is  equally  applicable  in  tr 
U.S.  There  are  photos  of  i- 
libraries  of  the  New  York  Dex 
News  and  Philadelphia  (P>| 
Inquirer  as  well  as  those  ' 
London  dailies. 
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Some  Objective  Scrutiny 
on  a  Matter  of  Interest: 


Here’s  what  PRINTERS’  INK  said  about  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  study  on  Trading  Stamps: 

“These  prices  were  compared  with  the  advertised  prices  of  stores  in  the  Providence  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  before  the  rural  store  began  issuing  stamps.  Because  the  comparison  was  totally 
invalid,  any  conclusions  drawn  from  it  were  worthless.  Nevertheless,  the  press  release  about  the 
cost  of  trading  stamps  was  picked  up  by  a  number  of  publications. 

“It  is  possible  that  the  spread  of  such  nonsense  could  lead  to  unjustifiable  restrictions.” 


Here’s  what  DUN’S  REVIEW  said: 

“.  .  .  the  findings  were  highly  inconclusive.  The  researchers  have  used  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tionable  methods. .  . .  Taken  as  a  whole,  in  fact,  the  study  did  little  or  nothing  to  prove  to  the  criti¬ 
cal  reader  that  trading  stamps  had  had  any  effect  on  prices  in  one  direction  or  the  other.” 

Here’s  what  Professor  Milton  Alexander  of  Fordham  University  said:* 

“The  results  found  by  the  authors  from  the  study  of  one  supermarket  in  one  town  were 
subsequently  projected  to  any  retail  grocery  outlet  anywhere  in  the  country, 

“This  projection  on  the  basis  of  such  flimsy  evidence  can  hardly  be  credible.  But  it  was 
given  credit— and  wide  publicity  as  authoritative  fact.  In  this  particular  case,  which  is  not,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  an  isolated  instance,  leading  media  publicized  the  results  in  an  uncritical  manner,  and  the 
consumer  was  given  information  that  had  no  foundation  in  reality.  Presented  under  the  aegis  of  a 
respected  university  it  had  an  aura  of  authority  and  found  ready  acceptance  by  the  reading  public. 
That  it  deserves  none  of  this  respect  is  evident;  that  it  was  given  such  credence  points  up  a  major 
responsibility  incumbent  upon  a  researcher— that  is,  control  of  the  use  of  his  results.” 


Here’s  the  lead  of  the  publicity  story  released 
nationally  that  caused  all  the  trouble.** 

“Kingston,  R.  L— Trading  stamps  add  about  67  cents  per  week  to  a  family’s  grocery  bill, 
according  to  a  case  study  released  yesterday  (Sat.  July  4)  by  two  University  of  Rhode  Island 
professors.” 

*  Professor  Alexander  was  retained  by  The  Sperry  A  Hutchinson  Company  to  carry  out  this  audit. 

**The  news  release  was  written  and  disseminated  by  the  public  information  department  of  Rhode  Island  University. 


THE  SPERRY  AND  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY 


THE  SPERRY  AND  HUTCHINSON  BUILDING  •  330  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  10017 


AN  AMERICAN  WA  Y  OF  THRIFT  SINCE  1896 


Monarch’s  “UPTIME”  performance 


"UP  TIME"  is  the  true  measure  of  performance 
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INTERTYPE  COMPANY,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 


A  Division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation 


Set  in  Intertype  News  Gothics 


Monarch  is  a  registered  trademark 


In  automatic  typesetting  Monarchs  are 
proven  producers.  They  can  be  depended 
upon  to  give  you  speed  plus  a  full  measure 
of  “Up  Time.”  And  that’s  what  puts  more 
slugs  in  the  galley  hour-in,  hour-out,  year-in 
and  year-out.  That’s  why  three  quarters  of 
Monarch  owners  have  already  ordered  more. 


A  case  in  point.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  now  has  12 
Monarchs  on  "Up  Time”  in  its  modern  composing  room. 


Plsnt  *  Equipment 


1 1  Were  Starting  A  Paper  Now 
Notes  from  A  Pioneer  in  Offset 

By  John  R.  Thistlethwaite 
Edilor-Publolicr,  Opelousas  (La.)  Daily  World 


Looking  back  on  25  years  of 
publishing  a  continually  fjrow- 
,ng  small-i  ity  daily  newsijaper 
by  offset,  I  conclude  that  the 
iljfgest  changes  in  using  olfset 
for  printing  newspapers  lie  in 
the  manifold  improvements  and 
amplifications  of  the  offset  proc¬ 
ess,  itself.  Offset  is  today  an 
iinazingly  easy  process  to  use 
iU  comparison  with  the  situation 
23  years  ago. 

The  procedures,  supplies  and 
n|uipment  for  offset  newspapers 
ave  undergone  continuous  im- 
irovement  since  we  started  the 
iHniy  World  as  a  newspaper  in 
.939,  using  offset  equipment. 

(A  biographical  note :  Tw’o  of 
as-I.  D.  Andrepont,  now  pub- 
•shing  trade  magazines  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  and  I — both  recent 
oumalism  graduates  at  the 
'..me,  formed  a  stock  company, 
lurchased  used  commercial  off¬ 
set  equipment,  and  issued  Vol  1 
\'ol  of  the  Daily  World  on  Dec. 
24, 1939.  Andrepont  dropped  out 
iuring  the  first  year,  due  to  ill- 
r.ess,  and  I  have  been  publisher 
;;nce  that  time  except  for  serv¬ 
ice  during  World  War  II.  At 
:liit  time  Opelousas,  then  about 
3,000  in  population — now  about 
20,000 — was  served  by  a  weekly 
and  semi-weekly,  published  in 
combination  as  ta  thrice-weekly. 
These  newspapers  went  out  of 
i'usiness  in  1950.) 

Initial  equipment  included  a 
l'x22  Webendorfer  Chief  olfset 
job  press  which  printed  two 
abloid  pages  on  one  side  of  a 
sheet;  a  Valette  darkroom  cam¬ 
era  with  stayflat  (glue)  back; 
plate  whirler  and  vacuum  print- 
ng  frame;  a  Model  8  Linotype, 
about  a  dozen  cases  of  handset 
foundry  type,  a  proof  press  with 
hand-brayer  inking,  a  Vari- 
Typer  justifying  typewriter,  as¬ 
sorted  sinks  and  work  tables, 
and  office  equipment. 

Sheel-Fed  Press  at  Start 

We  used  the  sheet-fed  joress 
for  more  than  seven  years.  With 
circulation  growth,  the  folding 
and  inserting  of  the  pages — done 
f*!  the  carrier  boys — had  become 
impossibly  unwieldy.  We  re- 
plsced  the  sheet  press  with  a 
one-unit,  four-page  (eight-page 
■abloid)  Webendorfer  roll-fed 
press,  in  January  1947.  In  mid- 
1950  we  acquired  an  identical 
press  unit — built  for  the  Navy 
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during  WW  II,  Imught  on  Guam 
Island  and  shipped  to  Opelousas 
— and  tied  it  together  with  the 
original  press  to  double  the 
cajjacity. 

Last  September  we  replaced 
this  eight-page  press  with  a  IG- 
joage  Goss  Suburban  coupled 
with  a  second-hand  Sheridan 
inserter.  With  this  installation 
we  changed  the  format  from 
tabloid  to  full  8-column  i)age — 
weathering  a  .storm  of  subscriber 
protests. 

The  change  to  full-size  page 
was  made  because  the  new 
e(iuii)ment  piovided  only  one 
double-truck  j)er  issue  in  tabloid 
size,  a  severe  jjenalty  to  the 
advertising  department,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  grocery  days  and 
Sundays.  With  the  former  costly 
hand-.stuffing.  we  could  i)rovide 
as  many  as  needed. 

As  Simple  .As  a  Cuke  Mix 

Offset  was  a  vastly  more 
tedious  and  exacting  process  a 
(luarter-century  ago  than  is  the 
case  today.  All  chemical  solu¬ 
tions  had  to  be  mixed  in  the 
shop,  for  instance,  from  basic 
ingredients.  These  included  pho¬ 
tographic  developers ;  plate  coat¬ 
ings,  etch  and  counter-etch; 
press  water  fountain  solutions, 
and  the  like.  Press  and  plate 
chemical  solutions  required  dis- 
.solved-in-the-shop  gum  arabic 
and  they  were  tricky  and  prone 
to  become  rancid  in  hot  weather. 
Plates  were  whirled  for  coat¬ 
ing;  dried  in  the  whirler. 

Only  zinc  plates  were  avail¬ 
able.  These  were  shipped  away 
in  heavy  crates  for  regraining 
after  every  use.  This  resulted  in 
variations  in  grains,  often  in 
oxidized  plates,  and  in  variations 
in  thickness  which  required  a 
different  depth  of  press  backing 
for  every  plate.  For  halftones, 
only  the  heavy,  time-consuming 
Levy-type  screens  of  etched 
glass  were  available,  and  they 
required  highly  skilled  opera¬ 
tors.  Variations  in  shop  temper¬ 
atures  and  humidity  created 
continual  crisis  in  the  shop.  All 
told,  trouble-shooting  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  print  quality  pre¬ 
sented  most  difficult  problems, 
and  shop  personnel  needed  far 
more  exacting  training  than  is 
now  the  case. 

Today,  highly  .stable,  pre¬ 
mixed  chemicals  are  in  use  in 
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every  .stage  of  the  process.  They 
are  comparable  in  simplicity  and 
time-saving  with  the  housewife’s 
cake  mixes.  Wipe-on  plate  coat¬ 
ings  have  eliminated  the  whirler. 
Plates  of  aluminum  and  cheaper 
plastic  and  wood  fiber  hav'e 
eliminated  the  awkward  prob¬ 
lems  created  by  the  grained  zinc 
plates.  The  vacuum-backed  cam¬ 
era  and  simple  contact  screen 
have  remarkably  speeded  up 
halftone  prei)aration  and  other 
darkroom  work.  Because  of 
these  things  and  many  other 
l)late  and  j)ress  innovations, 
training  of  personnel  is  vastly 
simpler  than  in  bygone  days. 

For  typography,  we  continued 
to  add  Linotype  machines  until 
by  the  mid-1950s  we  were  using 
four  machines.  The  type-it-twice 
justifying  typewriters  then 
available  were  too  slow.  So  were 
the  cold  type  film  machines.  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  8-point  Justo- 
writers  l)ecoming  available  from 
Commercial  Controls  Corp.  (now 
Friden),  we  installed  a  battery 
of  them,  and  we  compose  all 
straight  matter  on  these  ma¬ 
chines.  We  do  our  own  mainten¬ 
ance  on  them,  having  sent  our 
business  manager  (a  mechanical 
engineer)  through  Commercial 
Control’s  course  for  servicemen. 
He  has  trained  our  shop  fore¬ 
man. 

But  even  today  we  operate 
three  Linotypes  in  combination 
with  handset  foundry  type  for 
our  headlines  and  display  and 
classified  advertising  composi¬ 
tion.  Slick  proofs  are  pulled  in 
galleys.  We  are  in  the  strange 
position  of  operating  three  Lino¬ 
types  with  only  two  operators 
on  the  payroll.  We  have  tried  a 
variety  of  cold  type  devices.  For 
a  while,  we  operated  a  battery 
of  three  different  such  machines 
as  a  stai't  toward  replacing  hot 
metal.  But  they  created  l)ottle- 
necks  in  advertising  composition 
and  in  near-deadline  headlines, 
and  we  have  yet  to  find  in  these 
devices  the  speed  and  flexibility 
of  the  Linotype-proof  press 
combination.  A  good  keyboarded 
machine  in  the  capacity  cate¬ 
gory  of  the  Linotype,  or  faster, 
appears  to  be  a  need. 

Culd  Type  Method  Preferred 

If  I  were  to  .start  now,  without 
l)aid-out  hot  metal  machines,  to 
publish  a  comparable  daily 
newspaper,  I  would  undoubtedly 
work  out  a  complete  cold  type 
setup  rather  than  invest  in  hot 
metal. 

Pages  are  i)asted-up  on  page- 
size  dummies  on  which  column 
rules  and  folio  lines  are  printed 
in  black  ink,  and  a  grill  is  over¬ 
printed  in  light  blue  ink  to  aid 


sizing  and  placement  of  copy. 
Advertising  is  pasted  up  sepa¬ 
rately,  with  i)re-printed  borders, 
and  the  completed  ads  are 
pasted  onto  the  i)age  dummies 
l)efore  turning  them  over  to  the 
news  paste-up.  A  high-speed 
waxer  has  proved  successful  for 
j)aste-up  adhesive,  although  our 
personnel  prefers  rubl)er  cement. 
Uuling  is  with  fine-i)oint  ball 
pens  using  red  ink.  lied  lal)el 
paper,  pre-cut  to  column  width 
and  trimmed  to  size,  is  pasted 
down  to  create  “holes”  in  page 
negatives  over  which  to  .strip 
halftones. 

As  to  features  which  offset 
provides  which  contribute  to  the 
success  of  an  offset  daily,  I 
would  list  as  foremost  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  lavish  use  of  staff- 
l)roduced  and  wire  service  i)ic- 
tures  at  low  additional  cost  and 
with  excellent  reproduction.  The 
broad  horizon  for  advertising 
artwork  is  a  prime  asset,  Iwth 
in  sales  and  production.  The 
easy  use  of  color  is  another. 

The  Daily  World  subscribes 
to  UPI’s  Telephoto  and  pictures 
are  received  by  Facsimile.  Loss 
of  quality  is  negligible  when 
using  offset  and  a  120-line  half¬ 
tone  screen,  for  instance. 

Many  (Ilianges  Made 

During  the  years,  we  have 
made  many  changes  leading  to 
increases  in  capacity  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  There  have  been  changes 
in: 

Press  equipment,  the  three 
indicated  above  to  enlarge  capac¬ 
ity.  Camera,  to  a  vacuum- 
backed,  tape-focused.  Two  in 
l)etter  vacuum  frames.  Two  pro¬ 
gressively  more  advanced  proof 
))resses.  Two  whirlers  (now 
eliminated).  Addition  of  four 
8-pt.  and  one  12-pt.  Justowriter 
reproducers  and  four  recorders 
(tape  punchers).  Procedures 
and  processes  in  darkroom, 
platemaking  and  pressroom  have 
i)een  manifold  as  manufacturers 
have  offered  improvements — 
from  glass  to  contact  halftone 
.screens;  from  zinc  to  aluminum 
and  synthetic  plates;  toward 
more  stable  and  simplified  chemi¬ 
cal  procedures;  and  many,  many 
others. 

Financially,  gross  revenues 
have  risen  annually  during  the 
25  years;  net  has  also  risen,  but 
not  steadily  as  a  percentage  of 
gross. 

If  I  were  starting  fresh  today, 
(  would  undoubtedly  install  a 
wholly  cold  type  plant.  I  would 
inve.stigate  closely  use  of  auto¬ 
matic  developing-fixing-washing 
equipment  for  the  darkroom.  I 
would  air-condition  the  shop 
from  the  start. 
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Strobe-Light  Press  Controls 
For  Preprint  Rolls  Described 


Chicago 

Strobe-lijfht  reg-istration  con¬ 
trol  as  used  by  the  Elmira 
(N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette  and  the 
Freeport  (Ill.)  Journal-Stand¬ 
ard  was  detailed  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association.  Also  ex¬ 
plained  w’as  how  this  equipment 
can  help  generate  additional  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  small  daily 
newspaper. 

Howard  H.  Fitzgerald  II, 
chairman  of  the  Inland  Mechan¬ 
ical  Committee,  and  business 
manager  of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Presn,  noted  that  the  systems  of 
both  papers  were  developed  in¬ 
dependently,  yet  they  parallel 
one  another  closely. 

Pre-print  rolls  come  with 
registration  marks  printed  on 
the  edge  of  the  sheet.  “It  is 
obvious,”  Mr.  Fitzgerald  said, 
“that  if  the  registration  marks 
are  always  in  the  same  position 
relative  to  the  plates  each  time 
they  print,  proper  registration 
and  cutoff  will  be  maintained.” 

At  the  Journal-Standard,  the 
pre-print  roll  is  led  directly  into 
the  printing  unit  bypassing  the 
spring  and  floating  rollers.  A 


small  diameter  indicating  rod 
is  mounted  on  the  press  next  to 
the  pre-print  web  but  not  touch¬ 
ing  it. 

A  micro-switch  is  mounted  on 
the  folder  cutting  cylinder  so 
that  each  time  the  cylinder  ro¬ 
tates,  the  switch  is  actuated, 
causing  a  strol)e  light  to  flash. 
The  indicating  rod  is  then  posi¬ 
tioned  next  to  the  registration 
mark  so  that  when  the  light 
flashes,  they  are  seen  together. 

A  slight  lineal  adjustment  of 
the  pointer  will  be  necessary 
after  the  press  is  “on  speed”  to 
move  the  mark  into  exact  regis¬ 
tration.  The  correct  cutoff  will 
be  maintained  throughout  the 
press  run  as  long  as  the  pointer 
and  the  registration  mark  are 
together  when  the  strobe  flashes. 

When  the  pre-print  registra¬ 
tion  mark  deviates  from  the  tip 
of  the  pointer,  the  tension  is 
manually  adjusted  to  bring  them 
together.  Once  the  final  regis¬ 
tration  has  been  made,  only 
slight  tension  adjustment  will  be 
necessary  during  the  run. 

The  Journal-Standard  is  using 
a  1531-A  Strobotac  manufac¬ 


tured  by  the  General  Radio  Com¬ 
pany,  West  Concord,  Mass.,  at 
a  cost  of  $275,  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
said.  The  only  other  electrical 
accessory  needed  is  a  micro¬ 
switch  attainable  from  an  elec¬ 
tronic  supply  house. 

At  the  Star-Gazette,  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  said,  S.  E.  Buttrill,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  production 
manager,  has  dev’eloped  a 
SpectaColor  Register  Indicator, 
which  is  basically  a  stroboscope 
which  is  controlled  by  the  speed 
of  the  press. 

The  light  is  contained  in  a 
.small  box  approximately  5"  x  5" 
X  8"  which  is  mounted  between 
1  and  3"  from  the  web.  The  light 
flashes  on  the  running  web  indi¬ 
cating  the  relative  position  of 
the  registration  mark  on  the  web 
and  a  .shadow  mark  on  the  light. 
If  the  registration  mark  and  the 
shadow  mark  do  not  stay  in  the 
same  relative  position,  then 
more  or  less  tension  is  applied 
with  the  existing  tension  con¬ 
trols  to  make  them  congruent. 


Light  Box  Near  Controls 


large  metropolitan  lailies  ra 
generate  extra  ad\  rtising 
age. 

He  explained:  “When  a 
eral  advertiser  supj)!  es  pie-pri: 
to  metro  newspapi  s,  it  is 
amounts  sufficient  .  o  care  f 
the  paper’s  entire  i  uns  for  tN 
day  the  ad  is  scheduled — even; 
there  .should  be  a  uiajor  iiev 
break  and  a  conseeiuent  increav 
in  the  gross  press  run. 

“If  there  is  no  e.xtraordinan 
news  break  on  the  day  schedulw 
for  the  ad,  what  happens  to  the 
leftover  pre-print?  It’s  e«- 
marked  for  ‘color  waste’  unless 
a  consumer  is  found.  Heies 
where  your  advertising  depart 
merit  steps  into  the  picture." 


Ahlstrom  Inspects 
Presses  in  Germany 


For  convenience,  the  light  box 
should  be  mounted  as  close  to 
the  tension  controls  as  possible, 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  repoi-ted.  It  can 
be  placed  lietween  the  floating 
and  the  compensating  I’ollers  for 
the  folder.  A  cam  and  switch 
which  are  supplied  have  to  be 
mounted  on  the  end  of  a  cylinder 
(such  as  a  plate,  blanket,  or 
folder  cylinder)  which  runs  at 
the  printing  speed  of  the  press. 
The  cam  opens  and  closes  the 
switch  which  controls  the  elec¬ 
trical  imimlse  that  fires  the 
light. 

Again,  as  with  the  Journal- 
Standard  system,  press  speeds 
have  no  effect  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  (equipment. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  said  this  in¬ 
setter  sells  for  $1.50  and  that 
information  can  be  obtained 
fr-om  Trott  Electronics,  Inc., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  urged  mem¬ 
bers  to  keep  in  mind  that  news¬ 
papers  on  the  periphery  of 


It  was  “all  aboard”  for  Eunpe 
recently  for  Richard  A,  Akl 
Strom,  production  manager  of 
the  New  York  Newit,  and  Herb 
Hanson,  vicepresident-nraiht- 
ing,  Sta-Hi/Koebau  Comply, 
sales  and  service  organiatia 
for  the  Koenig  and  Bauer  line 
of  printing  presses. 

They  visited  the  Koenig  t 
Bauer  factory  at  Wuernbery, 
West  Germany,  and  the  fim’s 
new  plant  where  the  KoAiii 
w'rap-around  multi-color  rob- 
folio  letterpress  printing  unhs 
are  built. 


Room  to  Expand 


Port  Arthu*,  Ta 
The  Port  Arthur  News,  unit 
of  the  Fentress  group,  has  pur¬ 
chased  adjoining  property  for 
e.xpansion.  The  enlarged  site 
occupies  nearly  half  of  a  Mod 


New  Sales  Manager 


Ii-win  J.  Horwitt  has  bew 
promoted  from  assistant  sake 
manager  to  sales  manager  of  tte 
Art  Gravure  Corporation,  Cleio- 
land.  He  success  George  B. 
Sweeney  who  died  Feb.  20. 
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Count  on  a  real  pro  to  stand  out! 


Letterpress  printed  in  U.S.A. 


fe'-T 


Dependable  top  performance  is  the 
mark  of  a  pro.  You  aim  for  it  in  stereo¬ 
typing.  So  do  we— by  supplying  mats 
with  uniformity  you  can  depend  on.  A 
Burgess  man  is  ready  to  work  with 
your  pros  anytime.  Shoot  us  a  call! 


HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  Freeport, 
Illinois.  In  Canada:  R.  M.  Louson  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Agincourt,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


BURGESS  MATS 


New  Presses  Added, 
De-Misling  System 
On  Old  Units,  Too 

Continuing  its  modernization 
prog:rani,  the  Indiaruipolis  Star 
and  News  will  bep^in  installation 
of  eipht  Goss  Mark  II  press 
units  early  in  April. 

The  presses,  equipped  with 
three  color  half  decks,  one  dou¬ 
ble  vertical  deck,  balloon  for¬ 
mer,  3-2  folder  and  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  “D-Mist”  (ink  mist  sup¬ 
pression)  system,  are  designed 
to  produce  70,000  newspapers 
per  hour. 

The  work  is  .scheduled  for 


completion  in  mid-August.  Press 
erection  will  be  done  by  Taft 
Contracting  Company. 

Upon  completion  of  installa¬ 
tion,  the  papers  will  be  able  to 
produce  a  128-page  newspaper 
in  approximately  the  .same 
length  of  time  now  required  to 
print  a  capacity  80-page  paper. 

The  new  Goss  units  al.so  will 
enable  the  papers  to  run  64 
pages  consecutively  with  multi¬ 
ple  color,  compai-ed  to  the  56- 
page  maximum  under  pre.sent 
conditions. 

The  Star  and  News  al.so  will 
modernize  a  Mark  I  press  which 
was  installed  in  19.')8  and  a  “D- 
Mist”  system  atlded  to  the  older 
units. 


Computer  Increases 
Usage  of  Local  Tape 

Addition  of  six  Milwaukee 
area  weeklies  by  the  Post  Cor¬ 
poration,  publishers  of  the  Ap¬ 
pleton  (Wis.)  Pout-Crescent  and 
the  Twin  City  (Neenah-Mena- 
sha,  Wis.)  SU’ws-Record,  both 
dailies,  increased  shop  overtime 
to  a  degree  that  computerized 
typesetting  was  installed. 

A  Linasec  computer  was  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  thought  that  if 
it  was  decided  later  to  install 
an  all-purpose  computer  for 
multiple  functions  there  would 
be  a  ready  market  for  the  Lina- 
.sec,  according  to  Henry  C. 


oma 


It  takes  a  rather  elaborate  ignition  and  control 

system  to  fire  this  plug  inside  a  Nolan  Immersion 
Gas  Furnace.  A  match  would  be  simpler.  Cheaper, 

too.  But  our  system  is  automatic  . . .  quick  . . .  safe. 
We  offer  this  push-button  convenience  as  standard 

equipment,  along  with  flame  control  rods,  pilot 
lights,  and  many  other  worth-more  features. 

YET  YOU  PAY  NO  MORE . . .  OFTEN  LESS  . . . 
FOR  A  NOLAN  lAAMERSION  GAS  FURNACE. 

Let  us  give  you  the  full  story. 
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Starck,  production  ni  nager.  I 

Mr.  Starck  said  i)  was  feltf 
that  printed  or  solin  circuitn 
in  the  Linasec  offers  the  pogji. 
bility  of  less  mainte.  ance  and 
downtime  and  the  m  mual  hy¬ 
phenation  is  more  aci  eptable  to  [ 
the  editorial  staff  at  tiie  present  j 
time. 

Four  of  the  old  style  reperfo¬ 
rators  were  retained  to  run  AP  I 
tape  direct  to  the  iinecastinit 
machines  from  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  Occasionally  AP  tape 
will  be  i-un  through  the  com¬ 
puter  for  indents  and  changes 
of  line  length,  etc. 

Mechanical  Setup 

Mechanical  setup  includes 
Fairchild  perforators  and  read¬ 
ers.  six  in  the  Appleton  plant 
and  one  at  the  News-Record, 
with  the  latter  machine  used 
for  perforating  that  paper's 
copy;  10  TTS  machines  includ¬ 
ing  two  Elektrons;  10  BPRE 
punches;  headline,  cutline  and 
correction  machine,  one  each; 
odd  measure  correction  machine, 
the  computer;  12-station  input 
.^elector  and  12-station  output 
director. 

Production  runs  between  25,- 
000  to  30,000  lines  daily,  includ¬ 
ing  cutlines  and  heads. 

Greatest  change  in  computer 
operation  is  in  the  increased 
amount  of  locally  generated  tape 
and  the  reduction  in  AP  tape 
usage,  Mr.  Starck  said,  all  with 
the  same  number  of  situations. 

Perforators  have  increased 
their  tape  production  by  at  least 
one-third  through  use  of  the 
Linasec  for  justification  and 
general  improvements  have 
made  towards  greater  flexibility 
to  handle  last  minute  loads  from 
the  editorial  department  and 
still  go  to  press  on  time. 

Computer  investment,  includ¬ 
ing  input  selector  and  output 
director,  was  approximately 
$60,000. 

• 

Building  Purchased 
For  Future  Growth 

Middletown,  Ohio 

Purchase  of  the  Vradelis 
building  at  50  S.  Broad  St.  has 
been  announced  by  the  News- 
Journal  Inc.  The  acquisition  in¬ 
cludes  a  200  X  40^/^ -foot  lot  and 
a  110  X  40%  foot  building  which 
was  erected  in  1941. 

Announcement  of  the  purchsK 
was  made  by  N.  J.  Lawler,  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  Middletow 
Journal.  The  property  is  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Journal  building.  Possession  of 
the  property  will  not  be  possible 
until  1967. 

Mr.  Lawler  said  that  the 
property  was  bought  for  future 
expansion.  The  Journal  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  operational  space  by 
four  times  since  1929. 
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When  you  need  headlines  in  a  hurry 


you  keyboard  them  on  a  Rangemaster 

And  set  headlines  as  economically  as  straight  text. 


Rangemasters  have  wide  main  magazines  that  hold  sizes 
to  36  point  normal  or  48  point  condensed.  With  this  ver¬ 
satile  machine  on  headline  duty,  it's  easier  to  meet  dead¬ 
lines.  Rangemasters  can  do  double  duty  by  setting  copy 
for  display  ads,  too.  On  food  store  copy,  for  example,  the 


Rangemaster  Mixer  Model  35  sets  two  and  three  line 
composition  to  give  you  perfect  slugs,  ready  for  lockup, 
without  costly  saw-in.  Any  way  you  look  at  it.  Range- 
master  is  a  paying  proposition.  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11205. 


Mergenthaler 


Burke  Comments 
On  New  Methods 
In  Four  Areas 


far-reaching  impact  on  computer  of  press  unit,  with  a  cylinder  investigation  was  u,  ler  niy 
prospects.  accommodating  four  plates  Experimentation  wa.*^  >‘ingcar. 

He  described  the  1130  as  a  around  the  periphery  and  five  ried  out  on  a  thin  sht  t  of  pUs. 
desk-type  computer  equipped  plates  wide.  This  unit  would  tic  poured  cold,  han  aed  by  a 
with  a  small  disc-pack  which  produce  40  pages  instead  of  16.  chemical  reaction  an'  stuck  or 
slips  into  the  end  of  the  desk.  Such  equipment  was  necessary  a  saddle  and  locked  oi  che  prea. 
containing  other  equipment  if  papers  were  to  run  at  speeds  Plastic  was  light,  and  i  full-pap. 
which  will  handle  up  to  eight  designed  to  meet  competition  of  plate  weighed  about  a  pound 
output-input  channels  for  a  other  media.  Fidelity  of  image  was  high,  and 

capacity  of  12,000  lines  an  hour.  •  Standard  Tape.  This  is  the  plate  can  be  rouU-d  or  ma- 
Monthly  rental  begins  at  $1,220.  being  studied  by  the  ANPA  and  chined.  Mr.  Burke’.s  opinion: 
Some  units  include  card-punch  the  business  machines  industry,  sticking  down  plates  would  be 
equipment  and  an  eight-channel  Mr.  Burke’s  view:  “If  something  easy  for  a  16-page  run  but  the 
alloting  system.  “Comparable  isn’t  done  soon  to  standardize  use  of  as  many  as  14,000  plates 
systems  previously  rented  from  punched  tape,  newspapers  are  a  month  may  prevent  uietropoli- 
$1,890  to  $5,000  or  $6,000  a  going  to  find  they  should  have  tan  papers  from  ado|)ting  this 
month,”  said  Mr.  Burke.  had  an  eight-level  tape  instead  type  of  plate,  except  iMssiUy for 

Other  new  methods  discussed  of  a  seven-level,  or  a  seven  in-  color,  ^cause  of  cost.  Such 
by  Burke :  stead  of  a  six,  or  a  15  instead  of  plates  were  not  re-usable. 

•  Press  Units.  Manufacturers 
are  interested  in  a  different  type 


Californian 
Turns  Century 
With  New  Home 


•  Plastic  Plates. 


YOUR  MAT  RESEARCH 
STARTS  IN  YOUR  PLANT  with  a 

BEVERIDGE  IN-PLANT 
MAT  DEMONSTRATION 


Bakersfieu),  Calif. 
Major  construction  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  improve  the  Baktri- 
field  Californian  building  and 
ompletkn. 


equipment  is  near 
First  phase  of  the  imiiroveaint 
program,  a  million-dollar  press, 
went  into  operation  a  year  ago. 
The  newspaper  is  in  its  final 
year  of  a  century  of  service  to 
Kern  County.  The  Californian 
has  added  more  than  16,000 
square  feet  of  space,  11,640  in 
the  pressroom  building  and  4,- 
470  in  the  main  structure 
through  expansion  of  the  mei- 
zanine  floor  and  utilization  of 


Research  is  a  keystone  in  the  manufacture  of  Beveridge 
Auto-Pack  Mats.  And  research  should  be  a  part  of  your 
operations.  Start  by  inviting  Beveridge  to  make  an 
“In-Plant"  Demonstration  of  Auto-Pack  Mats  with  your 
shop  facilities.  Such  research  leads  to  better  printing, 
freedom  from  mat  trouble,  lower  costs  and  all-around 
mat  satisfaction.  When  do  we  get  together? 

Please  write. 


nian’s  advertising  and  editorial 
departments  are  examples.  In 
the  editorial  room  a  suspended 
T-bar  ceiling  is  being  installed, 
providing  for  new  air  condition¬ 
ing  and  heating  ducts  as  well  as 
lighting  fixtures. 

The  new  space  required  an¬ 
other  116  tons  of  air  condition¬ 
ing  equipment,  including  a  126 
horsepower  chilling  unit.  The 
equipment  is  on  the  roof  of  the 
pressroom  building  in  a  pent¬ 
house. 

• 

Ludlow  Yicepresident 

Philip  R.  Angelini,  general 
sales  manager  of  Ludlow  Typo- 
graph  Company,  was  elected  a 
vicepresident  at  the  annual 
shareholders  meeting  Feb.  28. 
Robert  W.  Buckley,  presides^ 
and  chief  executive  officer,  who 
was  re-elected,  reported  a  20 
percent  increase  in  sales  and  a 
37  percent  improvement  i* 
earnings. 
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For  Newspaper— 

Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 
For  Syndicate — 

Beveridge  "500”  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
’  -  Beveridge  Red  Contrast 


Now  you 
can  have  these 
6  complete 
Ludlow  fonts  in 
a  new  "package”  for 
just  $7.50  a  week! 


These  6 popular  Ludlow  fonts  are 
included  in  this  new  **package**: 


A  FEW  DOLLARS  A  WEEK  CAN  GIVE  YOU  NEW  USE 
FROM  YOUR  LUDLOW.  Now . . .  with  Only  a  small 
investment  you  can  expand  your  use  of  Ludlow . . . 
use  it  to  help  you  get  new  business . . .  and  expand 
your  service  to  present  customers. 


1  RECORD  GOTHIC  MEDIUM-EXTENDED 


2  RECORD  GOTHIC  BOLD 


You  can  “package”  the  Ludlow  type  faces  you 
need  now . . .  and  put  them  to  work  in  your  plant 
on  extended  terms.  For  example,  the  new  packages 
shown  at  the  right  can  be  yours  with  only  a 
minimum  down  payment. 

This  new  plan  is  flexible . . .  you  can  put  together 
your  own  Ludlow  “package”  of  the  fonts  you 
need . . .  and  pay  for  them  with  only  a  few  dollars 
a  week  if  you  qualify.  Your  Ludlow  representative 
will  explain  how  you  can  get  the  typeface  packages 
you  need . . .  and  take  advantage  of  the  new  pack¬ 
age  plan  to  equip  yourself  for  new  business. 


3  RECORD  GOTHIC  CONDENSED 


CENTURY  MODERN 


5  CENTURY  BOLD 


6  CENTURY  BOLD  EXTENDED 

(18  pt.) 

"nie  6  complete  Ludlow  fonts  shown  above  can 
now  be  yours  for  as  little  as  $7.50  a  week  with 
I  nominal  down  payment. 


1  ijKa 

i 


You  can  combine  .  .  .  mix  and 
match  new  Ludlow  typefaces 
into  your  own  package 


The  Ludlow  “package  plan”  was  de¬ 
veloped  to  allow  Ludlow  owners  the 
opportunity  of  getting  the  groups  of 
new  fonts  they  could  use... all  at  one 
time.  The  package  you  want  for  your 
Ludlow  may  be  quite  unlike  the  one 
needed  by  someone  else. 

Your  Ludlow  is  only  as  versatile  as 
the  number  of  different  matrices  you 
have  in  your  type  cabinets ...  so  each 
time  you  add  a  group  of  fonts,  you 
have  made  yourself  just  that  much 
more  flexible  in  meeting  the  needs  of 


your  customers. 

Times  New  Roman  Bold . 24  pt. 

Times  New  Roman  Italic . 24  pt. 

Century  Bold . 18  pt. 

Century  Bold  Italic . 14  pt. 

Century  Bold  Ext. . 14  pt. 

Century  Modern . 12  pt. 

ttndwni  Btufk  pt. 

Bodoni  Campanile  Italic  24  pt. 


These  8  complete  Ludlow  fonts  are  now  available 
under  the  new  Package  Plan  for  $10.50  per  week. 

Franklin  Gothic  Extra  Condensed . 24  pt. 

Franklin  Gothic  Extra  Condensed . 18  pt 

Franklin  Gothic  Extra  Condensed . 14  pt 


Franklin  Gothic . 24  pt. 

Franklin  Gothic . 18  pt. 

Franklin  Gothic . 14  pt. 


These  6  complete  Ludlow  fonts  are  now  available 
under  the  new  Package  Plan  for  $7.50  per  week. 


For  Ludlow  owners  only:  Send  the  coupon  below  for  com¬ 
plete  information  about  Ludlow's  new  Typeface  Package 
Plan  and  samples  of  new  Ludlow  faces  available. 


System  for  Setting  Type 
Without  Spacebands  Refined 


Chicago 

A  no-spaceband  program  in 
computer  composition  at  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  was 
explained  to  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  members  at  their 
recent  meeting  here. 

In  order  to  explore  this  pro¬ 
gram  more  thoroughly,  E&P 
had  Jack  McGann,  Tribune  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  who  spoke  at 
the  Inland  computer  workshop, 
expand  on  his  remarks. 

The  method  of  casting  justi¬ 
fied  composition  without  space- 
bands  was  developed  at  the 
Tribune  by  Marion  Marsh,  chief 
machinist,  and  Carl  Wallace, 
composing  room  superintendent 
of  the  Tribune,  and  Robert  Po¬ 
land  of  IBM. 

Refinements  in  the  original 
program,  first  tested  last  June, 
together  'with  changes  on  the 
Monarch  linecasting  machines, 
have  brought  excellent  results, 
Mr.  McGann  reported. 

Smoother  Operation 


Elimination  of  spacebands 
has  resulted  in  smoother  opera- 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


tion  of  machines  and  even 
though  a  little  more  brass  is 
being  assembled  in  each  line 
normal  casting  speed  is  main¬ 
tained. 

Composition  is  cleaner  and 
proofs  over  the  last  several 
weeks  indicate  that  the  paper 
is  resetting  about  six  to  10 
thousand  less  lines  each  week 
than  with  the  spaceband  opera¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  McGann  explained  the 
1620  computer  system  first  com¬ 
poses  a  line  using  thin  spaces 
for  its  original  word  spacing 
and  hyphenating  if  necessary. 
When  the  information  is  still 
in  the  computer  it  tabulates  the 
additional  word  spacing  required 
to  bring  the  line  to  full  justifica¬ 
tion.  It  then  begins  to  insert 
combinations  of  the  following 
spaces  to  aid  in  justification. 
The  word  spacing  is  not  neces- 
■sarily  equal  after  the  line  has 
been  fully  justified. 

Mr.  Marsh  developed  a  method 
which  would  allow  release  of 
the  seven-unit  mat  from  the 
auxiliary  E  channel.  He  at¬ 
tached  a  Guardian  solenoid  (24- 
volt  DC-75  ohms)  to  the  reed 
rack  which  would  release  a  mat 
by  using  the  spaceband  code  in 
the  tape. 

Kaoy  to  (!liuiigc 

.411  of  the  other  s))acemats  are 
called  for  by  their  normal  sig¬ 
nals  in  theii-  respective  channels. 
If  the  computer  fails,  forcing  a 
return  to  using  spacebands,  it 
takes  only  a  few  minutes  to 
change  the  machines  back  to 
noimal  oj)eration. 

Handling  of  tin*  no  spaceband 
oi)eration  r  e  ()  u  i  res  (piadding 
eveiything  and  dividing  the 
error,  if  one  exists,  over  both 
sides  of  the  slug. 


CAPCO  IMPROVED  PORTABLE 

INK  FOUNTAIN 

•  SAVES  TIME  OF  PRESSMEN— NO  COSTLY 
INSTALLATIONS 

•  CAN  BE  USED  ON  NEW  OR  OLDER  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

•  EASILY  OPERATED  AND  EASILY  MAIN¬ 
TAINED 


^  Installation  on  late 
model  Goss  Headliner 

4  Installation  on  Du¬ 
plex 


Let  UR  tell  you  about  the  many  other  features! 


Changing  back  to  spaceband 
operation  requires  switching  jaw 
setting  from  11.3  picas  to  11. 
picas,  the  11.3  picas  being  used 
so  mats  can  get  into  the  jaws. 
Next,  the  12-unit  mat  from  the 
auxiliary  EM  channel  is  re¬ 
moved  and  run  in  normal  aux¬ 
iliary  EM  quads.  Then  the 
switch  on  the  spaceband  box  is 
flipped  so  spacebands  drop 
rather  than  the  auxiliary  E 
spacemat. 

Most  difficult  problem  was 
controlling  the  metal  buildup 
on  jaws,  along  with  a  metal 
buildup  pi-oblem  on  the  space- 
mats. 

Preventing  Breakdown 

Steps  must  be  taken,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gann  said,  to  control  these  two 
items  to  prevent  the  mats  from 
breaking  down  and  hairlines 
finally  appearing.  At  present 
jaws  are  inspected  every  1,000 
lines.  To  control  the  jaw  build¬ 
up  problem  the  main  actuating 
cam  on  the  quadders  is  changed 
to  insure  a  wiping  action. 

Also,  the  jaws  are  tapered 
3/l,000s  of  an  inch,  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  3/1, 000s  of  an  inch, 
from  front  to  back  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  jaw  action.  Neither 
of  these  changes  affects  the  op¬ 
eration  with  spacebands. 

Mr.  McGann  said  that  vol¬ 
ume  through  the  Tribune’s  com¬ 
puter  system  averages  about 
140,000  lines  per  week,  which, 
at  the  old  rate  required  379 
hours  of  perforating  time.  The 
new  rate  of  500  lines  per-man- 
hour  requires  only  280  hours 
of  perforating  time.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  a  saving  of  99  hours 
per  week  liecause  of  the  justifi¬ 
cation  routine.  The  33  percent 
increase  has  been  attained  with 
no  changes  in  personnel. 

The  Tribune  plans  to  augment 
its  operation  by  purchasing  an 
IBM  1623  additional  core  stor¬ 
age,  purchase  price,  $39,500;  a 
disk  storage  of  one  million  char¬ 
acters,  purchase  price  $35,650, 
and  an  IBM  1443  printer  and 
controls,  purchase  price,  $49,- 
•■)75.  Total  lease  price  would  be 
$2,450  per  month. 

Corrected  Tape  Plan 

These  systems  will  allow  for 
jnoceeding  to  corrected  tape 
Ilians,  which  would  work  like 
this: 

Operators  will  perforate 
“takes”  as  they  do  under  the 
present  system.  As  the  IBM  sys¬ 
tem  receives  the  information  it 
will  be  stored  on  the  file  and 
not  released  to  the  linecasters. 
While  being  stored,  it  will  be 
printed  on  a  new  150-line-a-min- 
ute  printer  in  justified  and  hy- 
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phenated  form. 

The  printer  copy  will  be  given, 
all  in  caps,  to  proofreaders.  Nor¬ 


mal  proofreading  symboki 
indicate  upper  and  lowers 
The  hard  copy  vill  be  ^ 
spaced  with  each  line  nuqli 
with  each  word  Proofni 
will  mark  all  cor  ections. 

Hard  copy  will  be  retc- 
to  the  perforator  operator 
the  proof  has  no  corrections, 
operators  will  toll  the  sy; 
to  release  that  “take”  to 
linecasters.  If  the  proof  hast 
rections,  the  operators  will  i: 
tify  the  correction  poeitioii 
the  system,  along  with  the, 
rection.  The  sy.stem  will  tj 
this  new  information,  insert 
in  the  proper  place,  and  reka 
it  to  the  linecasters.  If  cerr, 
tions  are  extensive,  the  sys, 
will  call  for  a  revise  before: 
“take”  is  released. 

Holds  Advance  ‘Takes' 

The  system  will  be  able  I 
tell  the  condition  of  the  cor  j 
tion  area,  and  the  casting  ara 
and  I'eport  these  conditions  i 
the  printer.  If  the  casting  as 
is  in  difficulty,  the  system  r 
hold  up  advance  “takes”  a:l 
the  area  is  clear. 

Result  of  the  corrected  ta] 
system,  if  successful,  will  mfi 
increased  Monarch  load 
ance,  because  the  computer" 
calculate  exactly  how  mncli 
going  to  each  machine,  and  n 
ance  the  load  as  best  it  can;  i 
immediate  proof  will  be  q 
plied  from  the  printer  ma  '  ! 
to  the  proof  I’oom  which  i 
contain  all  operator  and 
Reader  errors;  an  ininieh 
proof  will  be  supplied  to  i 
newsroom. 

Casting  requirements  will! 
reduced  by  correcting  all  i 
operator  errors  and  CX 
errors  in  the  computer  ra.: 
than  after  the  type  has  h 
cast.  This  will  represent  a  ■! 
1,500  to  2,000  lines  per  day 

All  handling  of  ok  proofs! 
cept  that  of  the  proof  room  ? 
be  eliminated.  The  IBM  sysa 
will  notify  the  copy  cutter 
any  particular  story  is  held  i 
in  the  proof  room. 

With  this  new  comp  a 
room  equipment,  Mr.  Mild 
said,  $60,000  worth  of  f  d 
ment  in  the  tabulating  de;d 
ment  can  be  eliminated. 

Eliminates  Many  Hoim 

Many  hours  in  proofing  i 
correcting  of  galleys  will 
eliminate  if  the  corrected  J 
theory  works,  and  holding 
machine  errors  to  a  min,:: 
will  result  in  a  much  clea 
newspaper. 

Those  that  do  exist  will 
themselves  readily  becauseta 
line  is  quad-centered.  If  th« 
does  not  drop,  or  a  wrong  i 
drops,  it  will  show  as  w 
dented  slug  or  an  overhug. 
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Titusville,  Fla. 

At  the  time  when  most  men 
have  been  retired  for  many 
years,  H.  II.  Hudson,  76  in 
March,  publisher  of  the  Titus¬ 
ville  Star  Advocate,  built  a  new 
plant,  beRnn  daily  publication 
on  Jan.  11,  and  thinks  about 
little  excej)i  Krowing  with  the 
whole  thinp. 

From  a  .seat  on  Mr.  Hudson’s 
front  porch,  one  can  look  across 
the  Indian  River  and  sipht  a 
^nt  57-story  building  being 
erected  just  north  of  Cape  Ken¬ 
nedy.  Rockets  of  the  future  will 
be  assembled  here  for  space 
travel. 

Muvt'd  from  Iowa 

It  was  50  years  ago  when  Mr.  it  all.  each  week.  By  1960  there  were 

and  Mrs.  Hudson  graduated  Mr.  Hudson  recalls  hardships  about  6,500  people  in  Titusville 
from  Morningside  College  in  in  the  earlier  days.  Then  the  and  a  lot  more  in  the  unincor- 
■tlgona,  Iowa.  He  and  Mrs.  Hud-  wheel  of  fortune  stopped  on  his  pointed  areas  adjacent  to  town, 
son  both  taught  school  a  while,  number.  Cape  Canaveral  was  We  annexed  these  areas  and  to- 
then  Mr.  Hudson  got  ad.vertis-  designated  in  1950  as  the  launch  day  our  Titusville  population  is 
ing  jobs  with  the  Des  Moines  area  for  spacecraft.  an  estimated  27,500.  In  1970, 

.Vm's  and  the  Cleveland  Press  Titusville  contained  2,800  peo-  according  to  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
in  succession.  Then  came  news  pie  in  the  trading  area.  During  ment  Impact  Committee  for  the 
of  a  small  weekly  newspaper  in  1956  and  1957  the  “Cape”  lioom  area,  Titusville  will  be  holding 
itiny  Florida  East  Coast  town  got  started..  60.000  people.” 

of  Titusville.  Recalls  Mi-.  Hudson:  “a  beep  Backstopping  Mr.  Hudson  is 

He,  some  Titusville  residents  beep  from  Sputnik  I  and  cir-  his  son.  Bob,  who  is  editor. 


SHOOTING  UP  like  the  rockets  off  Cape  Kennedy  pads  nearby,  the 
Titusville  (Fla.)  Star  Advocate  has  a  new  plant  (above)  and  has  "gone 
daily"  since  Jan.  II.  Publisher  H.  H.  Hudson  decided  he  couldn't  retire 
yet,  even  if  he  is  76. 


PLATES 
a  minute 


by  the  M-A-N  push-button  process 


The  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 
to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  most  sophisticated 
newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 
actual  production.  It  casts,  shaves,  cools,  dries  and  trims 
a  predetermined  number  of  plates  from  any  standard  news¬ 
paper  mat.  For  a  completely  modern  molding  and  casting 
operation  the  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  should  be  comple¬ 
mented  by  the  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Multopress.  Both  are 
available  exclusively  through  R.  Hoe  & 

Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y.  O  W  C 
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ling  was  underway,  the  former 
Mirror  city  room  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  Mirror  building  was  used. 
Now  this  area  also  has  been 
gutted  for  reconstruction  to 
house  the  suburban  sections, 
Family  section,  society,  drama, 
television,  music  and  cultural 
writers.  The  two  editorial  areas 
ai*e  connected  by  the  composing 
rooms. 


New  VariTyper  Model 
Employs  Dial  System 


A  person  with  no  more  knowl-  tion  (referred  to  by  the  Swi® 
edge  of  typography  than  the  company  as  an  “unjustified  wore 
ability  to  recite  the  alphabet  string”), 
correctly  can  operate  two  new  2).  A  separate  correction  sta- 
models  of  VariTyper  type-corn-  tion;  two  tape  readers  server 
posing  machines.  input,  one  accepting  the  origiu; 

The  premiere  showing  of  the  tape,  the  second  a  tape  witi' 
new  display-type  photocom-  corrections  or  revises  only,  uc 
posing  machines  was  held  re-  a  tape  punch  provides  a  third  or 
cently  in  Dallas.  corrected  tape  at  50,000  chanc 

Officials  of  the  company  said  ters  per  hour.  A  hard  copy  nav 
the  new  VariTyper  Headliner  be  provided  here  as  in  statior 
models  have  operating  features  one.  Station  one  may  be  diroctly 
that  make  display-type  composi-  connected  to  station  three,  with 
tion,  in  all  its  professional  no  interval  occurring  betwwr. 
a.spects,  possible  by  unskilled  functions  of  the  two  stationa.  8) 
office  help.  A  hyphenation  station  at  whith 

The  operator  merely  dials  the  each  word  on  the  tape  is  exam- 
letters  of  the  words  that  make  jned  for  possible  hjTphenatio'., 
up  the  line  or  lines  of  type  and  all  possibilities  noted  on  the 
desired.  The  machines  auto-  tape.  99%  hyphenation  accuracy 
matically  space  the  lettep  ad-  jg  claimed,  but  the  subseqnen; 
joining  each  other  to  their  cor-  justifying  station  seeks  to  avoid 
rect  width  requirement.  hyphenation  if  at  all  possiHe, 

At  the  end  of  the  dialing  thus  greater  dependability  is 
operation  the  print  is  automatic-  claimed.  4) .  A  justifying  statior. 
ally  processed  and  delivered  for  at  which  a  justified  tape  in  ITS 
use  in  about  90  seconds.  code  is  provided.  Where  hyphen- 

One  model,  the  820,  produces  ation  cannot  be  avoided  the 
single  lines  of  type,  while  the  hyphenation  information  froir. 
860  model  produces  multiple  station  3  is  used.  5).  A  reader 
lines  of  copy.  Adaptor  Station  at  which  the 

VariTyper  Corp.  is  a  subsidi-  7-channel  tape  may  be  converted 
ary  of  Addressograph-Multi-  on  the  Monotron  to  Monotype 
graph  Corp.  of  Newark,  N.  J.  31-channel  tape. 


BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  of  the  enlarged 
plant  of  the  News  and  Courier 
and  Charleston  Evening  Post  as  it 
will  appear  after  $2  million  pro¬ 
gram  announced  by  Peter  Mani- 
gault,  publisher.  The  facade  will 
be  finished  with  a  rough,  tabby- 
lilce  stucco.  One  press  unit  is  being 
added  now,  with  plans  for  three 
more  units  and  a  double  folder. 
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Adeb’s  Copy 
Puts  Politics 
On  Page  One 


Bremerton,  Wash. 

A  ncwsw  Oman’s  reports  have 
fiven  state  legislative  stories 
prime  readership  among  the 
33,000  subscribers  to  the  Brem¬ 
erton  Sun.  according  to  Jack 
McHenry,  editor. 

And  Adele  Ferguson’s  ac¬ 
counts  also  liave  won  special 
recopiitions  from  legislators 
since  her  IDOl  start  on  the  capi- 
tol  beat  80  miles  from  here. 

Asa  result  the  Sun  has  gained 
MW  prestige  and  new  readers  in 
the  entire  state  as  well  as  in  its 
nunediate  circulation  area. 

And  the  Sun’s  readers  have 
found  a  new  interest  in  legisla¬ 
tive  affairs.  This  heretofore 
lanfely  lay  dormant  because 
icfislative  sessions  were  “too 
dull,”  the  editor  added. 

This  year’s  vital  redistricting 
fijht  made  what  readers  call 
“Adele’s  stuff”  more  important 
than  ever.  Toward  full  public 
understanding  of  this  issue  the 
17-year  Sun  reporting  veteran 
produced  a  running  series  of 
dmnatic  reports  which  usually 
won  page  one  play. 

As  the  legislature  groped  to- 
wird  fulfilling  a  commitment  to 
provide  new  state  political  dis- 
d  the  tricts  before  continuing  other 
frar  Dusiness,  Adele  Ferguson  re- 
retder  ported  that  “gray-faced  and 
:h  the  hijtgard  men  were  back  at  draw- 
verted  ing  boundary  lines  around  legis- 
notype  lative  districts  in  between  gulp¬ 
ing  ulcer  pills.” 

And  amidst  mounting  tension 
and  monotonous  sessions  of  f  rus- 
tmting  length  she  peppered  her 
reports  with  such  descriptions 
ai“a  real  eyeball  to  eyeball  deal¬ 
ing”  and  “a  paint-by-number 
affair  with  the  numbers  miss¬ 
ing.” 

“Nobody  has  been,  able  to 
come  up  with  a  way  to  cut  the 
iiie”  and  “the  legislature  re¬ 
turned  to  have  another  go  at 
you-know-what”  she  wrote  on 
other  occasions.  Of  an  eight- 
hour  meeting  which  lasted  until 
3  a.m.  she  said  “more  than  300 
persons  were  packed  tooth  to 
jowl  into  a  hearing  room.” 

Her  saucy  style  irritates  some 
fevers,  the  Sun  admits.  They 
criticize  her  material  in  great 
•detail,  but  this  proves  thorough 
wadership.  And  her  accuracy  is 
at  times  to  the  points  of  embar- 
***ment,  Mr.  McHenry  admits. 

Latest  proof  of  Mrs.  Fergu- 
*»’8  following  is  provided  by  an 
!®offlcial  “pool”  of  the  Wash- 
'^n  legislators.  This  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  an  offer  from  the  state- 
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ADELE  FERGUSON,  political  reporter  for  the  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun, 
views  the  scene  from  the  State  House  press  table  during  debate  on 
reapportionment  bill. 


wide  Allied  Daily  Newspaper 
Asswiation  of  Washington,  to 
.supply  each  law-maker  with  two 
jiapers  of  his  choice.  The  Sun 
reports  45  such  copies  now  go  to 
Olympia. 

Adele  Ferguson’s  laurels  be¬ 
gan  the  first  year  of  her  capitol 
coverage.  The  state  senate  voted 
her  a  special  commendation  as 
its  last  act  of  an  83-day  session. 

Returning  from  the  political 
Ireat  she  wrote  a  major  share  of 
the  Sun’s  campaign  for  a  $2,- 
.■>00,000  community  hospital. 

Some  of  the  hospital  credit 
admittedly  goes  to  the  Sun 
organization  as  a  whole.  Alex 
Ottevaere,  business  manager, 
was  co-chairman  of  the  drive. 
Sun  employes  as  a  group  con¬ 
tributed  $6020  and  the  Sun  gave 
$5000. 

Mr.  McHenry  sent  Mrs.  Fer¬ 
guson  to  the  state  capitol  with 
the  injunction  to  “translate  what 
goes  on  there  in  terms  of  the 
human  element.” 

“Let’s  see  if  we  can  report  to 
our  readers  some  of  the  more 
mystifying  aspects  of  state  gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  way  they  can 
understand.  Forget  statistics. 
We  can  get  these  from  the  wire 
services,”  he  suggested. 

The  newswoman  succeeded 
Gene  Gisley,  who  was  trans¬ 
ferred  by  John  P.  Scripps  News¬ 
papers  to  editorship  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  Ventura 
(Calif.)  Star-Free  Press. 

• 

Travel  Fellowshipn 

Four  newspaper  reporters  are 
receiving  fellowships  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  to  cover  travel 
expenses  in  special  fields  of 
.study.  They  are:  John  R.  Allan, 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  museum 
collections;  Ann  H.  Holmes, 
Houston  Chronicle,  theater  di¬ 
rectors;  Robert  C.  Marsh,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  opera;  and 
Richard  0,  Martin,  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  ballet. 


Stewart  Hooker 
Named  Publisher 
Of  Racing  Papers 

Stewart  Hooker  will  move  up 
to  publisher  of  the  .Morning 
Telegraph  and  Daily  Racing 
Form  on  March  15,  and  Saul  D. 
Rosen  will  become  editor. 


The  appointments,  announced 
by  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Triangle  Publications, 
follow  the  retirement  of  J.  Sam¬ 
uel  Perlman  at  age  65.  He  has 
been  with  the  racing  publica¬ 
tions  since  1943  and  has  been 
editor  and  publisher  since  1949, 

Mr.  Hooker,  who  was  director 
of  personnel  and  labor  relations 
for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  other  divisions  of  Triangle 
Publications  for  19  years,  was 
named  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Telegraph  and  Racing 
Form  in  September,  1963. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Hooker  graduated  as  a  journal¬ 
ism  major  from  the  University 
of  Michigan.  He  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Person¬ 
nel  Relations  Association. 

Mr.  Rosen  went  to  work  for 
the  Racing  Form  in  1927  as  an 
editorial  assistant.  He  later 
transferred  to  the  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph  and  in  1948  he  was  named 
national  managing  editor  of 
l>oth  papers. 


Investor  Group 
Buys  Syndicate 

The  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  Inc.,  and  its 
affiliate,  the  Bell-McClure  Syn¬ 
dicate,  has  been  sold  by  the 
Koster-Dana  Corporation  to  a 
group  of  investors. 

Louis  H.  Powell,  an  attorney, 
conducted  the  negotiations  for 
the  new  owners. 

Henry  S.  Roster,  chairman  of 
the  l)oard  of  Koster-Dana  Cor¬ 
poration,  a  New  York  firm 
which  publishes  educational 
booklets,  confirmed  that  all  stock 
of  Nana  Inc.,  was  sold  by  his 
company.  He  said  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  make  any  announce¬ 
ment  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
new  owners.  Mr.  Roster  said 
the  only  reason  for  the  sale  was 
that  his  firm  is  transferring  its 
capital  into  expanding  manu¬ 
facturing  interests. 

Koster-Dana  purchased  the 
Affiliated  News  Services  and 
Newspaper  Syndicates  two  years 
ago  from  Erne.st  Cuneo,  an 
attorney.  (E&P,  Jan.  12,  1963.) 

Mr.  Powell  said  the  new 
owners  contemplate  no  changes 
in  the  personnel  and  operation 
of  Nana  and  Bell-McClure.  John 
Osenenko  remains  in  charge  as 
executive  vicepresident. 

Fortune  Pope,  president  of 
the  New  York  Italian-language 
newspaper,  II  Progresso,  and  of 
broadcasting  station  WHOM 
and  of  the  Colonial  Sand  & 
Stone  Company,  heads  the  group 
of  new  owners  and  is  president 
of  Nana  Inc,  Investors  includ* 
Drew  Pearson,  “Washington 
Merry  -  Go  -  Round”  columnist, 
whose  column  is  distributed  by 
Bell-McClure  to  625  newspapers. 
Names  of  other  investors  were 
not  announced. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate  was  founded  in  1884  by 
the  late  S.  S.  McClure  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  first 
one  organized.  John  B.  Wheeler 
has  been  associated  with  NANA 
since  1917. 

• 

Conley  Of  N.Y.  Times 
SHilclies  To  NBC  News 

Robert  Conley,  a  New  York 
Times  reporter  since  1954,  has 
changed  to  NBC  news  in  Africa. 
He  succeeds  George  Clay  who 
was  killed  a  few  months  ago 
while  covering  the  fighting  in 
the  Congo. 

Mr.  Conley,  who  began  his 
news  career  on  the  Providence 
Journal,  has  been  in  Africa  the 
last  three  years.  He  was 
banned  from  South  Africa  last 
summer  following  his  report  on 
that  country’s  political  arrests. 
He  is  now  based  at  Nairobi, 
Kenya. 
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Court  Favors 
Election-Day 
Press  Curb 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  here 
has  ruled  that  a  .state  law 
against  electioneering  on  elec¬ 
tion  days  applies  to  newspaper 
editorials. 

The  decision  was  handed  do^^^l 
(March  4)  in  a  ruling  against 
James  E.  Mills,  editor  of  the 
Binninghajn  Pout-Herald,  who 
was  charged  with  violating  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  by  taking 
sides  in  a  local  issue  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  published  on  election  day 
in  1962. 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed 
a  Jefferson  (Birmingham) 
County  Criminal  Court  order 
which  held  that  the  1961  Legis¬ 
lative  Act  prohibiting  election¬ 
eering  on  election  day  did  not 
apply  to  newspapers. 

Will  Awk  Rehearing 

Mr.  Mills  said  he  would  seek 
a  rehearing  and,  if  necessary, 
appeal  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court.  He  was  ai-rested  after  the 
Nov.  6,  1962,  election  on  a  war¬ 
rant  sworn  out  by  Grady  Wil¬ 
liams,  a  Birmingham  mechanic. 
The  warrant  charged  him  with 
soliciting  votes  for  changing 
Birmingham’s  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Voters  approved  the 
change. 

Trouble  arose  over  an  edi¬ 
torial  which  discussed  a  move 
by  the  mayor,  Arthur  J.  Hanes, 
in  imposing  a  so-called  “news 
blackout”  on  reporters.  Mr.  Mills 
urged  a  change  in  the  form  of 
government  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  such  action. 

Although  criminal  court  judge 
Francis  Thompson  ruled  for  Mr. 
Mills,  he  refused  to  throw  out 
a  defense  motion  to  dismiss  the 
case.  The  prosecutor  appealed 
to  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

• 

Snowdrifts  Cause 
One-Day  Suspension 

Detroit 

Last  week’s  heavy  snowstorms 
that  piled  more  than  16  inches 
on  the  Detroit  area  forced  the 
Detroit  News  to  suspend  pub¬ 
lication  Feb.  24.  The  decision 
to  suspend  for  the  day  came 
when  it  was  discovered  that  it 
w’ould  be  impossible  to  deliver 
the  paper. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press 
stopped  printing  after  complet¬ 
ing  about  a  fifth  of  its  run. 

Six-foot  drifts  and  stalled 
cars  made  it  impossible  for  de¬ 
livery  trucks  to  negotiate  most 
of  the  city’s  streets 


32  Attending 
News  Department 
Seminar  at  API 

Thirty-two  news  executives 
are  taking  part  in  a  two-week 
Seminar  for  Managing  Editors 
and  News  Editors  which  began 
March  7  at  the  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University. 
They  are: 

Ralph  Allen,  Toronto  Star. 

Stanley  Asimov,  Newsday, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Keith  A.  Baird,  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record. 

Floyd  Barger,  New  York 
Daily  News. 

Rene  J.  Cappon,  Associated 
Press. 

John  E.  Carey,  Lonisville 
(Ky.)  Times. 

William  E.  Curtis,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World. 

Robert  R.  Douglas,  Arkansas 
Gazette,  Little  Rock. 

Gregory  E.  Fa\'re,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News. 

Robert  N.  Fishburn,  Roanoke 
(Va.)  World-News. 

Kenneth  L.  Gunderman,  Lan¬ 
sing  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 

Harold  E.  Harlow,  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel. 

Alexander  J.  Ha\iland,  Boston 
Globe. 

Richard  C.  Havlin,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Kenneth  P.  Johnson,  Savan¬ 
nah  (Ga.)  Morning  News. 

James  C.  Kilpatrick,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 

Howard  J.  Kleinberg,  Miami 
(Fla.)  News. 

Del  R.  Marth,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Independent. 

Charles  T.  McQueeney,  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register. 

Milton  V.  Meier,  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Times. 

Michael  E.  Pulitzer,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

Charles  C.  Reynolds,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register. 

Max  Schneider,  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Carroll  E.  Shelton,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin. 

Harry  R.  Shirk,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post. 

Joseph  W.  Shoquist,  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

Robert  C.  Sutton,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

3.  Goodenow  Tyler,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Star. 

William  R.  Von  Bergen,  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times. 

Arthur  E.  Wall,  Honolulu 
Advertiser. 

Don  F.  Wasson,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Adpertiser. 

W.  Ivor  Williams,  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press. 


SYNDICATES 

Columnist  Explores 


Mysterious 

The  complexities  of  brain 
science  are  dealt  with  in  non¬ 
technical  style  in  a  new  column. 

The  column:  “This  Brain 
Business.” 

The  columnist:  Norma  Lee 
Browning. 

The  format :  Approximately 
600  words  once  a  week. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate. 

Norma  Lee  Browning,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
conducted  research  for  her  col¬ 
umn  all  around  the  world  and 
studied  the  latest  medical-scien¬ 
tific-psychological  developments. 

Limitless  Future 

“It  is  now  evident  that  we  are 
scratching  only  the  surface  of 
human  potentialities,”  she  said. 
“When  the  curtain  of  mystery  is 
lifted  from  the  last  unexplored 
comers  of  the  mind,  there  will 
be  no  limits  to  what  the  future 
may  hold  for  shaping  the  destiny 
of  mankind.” 

The  column  plans  to  give 
readers  a  look  into  all  aspects 
of  psychology,  including  “the 
other  side  of  the  mind,”  that 
little  known  realm  of  ESP, 
telepathy,  clairvoyance  and 
spirituralism. 

Some  sample  column  leads: 

“A  French  scientist  recently 
has  demonstrated  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  turn  a  lamp  on  or  off  by 
will  power — merely  by  thinking 
about  it.” 

“Can  your  mind  influence  the 
dice  at  a  craps  table?  This  is 
the  nub  of  a  heated  controversy 
sparked  by  reports  of  scientific 
experiments  with  electronic  amp¬ 
lification  and  transmission  of 
brain  waves.” 

“What  would  happen  if  in  the 
year  2465 — 500  years  from  now 
— I  am  revived  from  a  voluntary 
deep-freeze  death  and  decide  I 
don’t  like  it?” 

Norma  Lee  Browning  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  in  1937  and  she  won 
a  scholarship  to  Radcliife  Col¬ 
lege,  where  she  did  work  for  a 
master’s  degree  in  English 
literature. 

She  married  Russell  Ogg,  a 
photographer,  also  a  graduate 
of  Missouri.  In  1954,  she  and 
her  husband  made  a  ‘round-the- 
world  jaunt,  recording  in  words 
and  pictures  their  experiences. 
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Mind 


Columnist  Dorothy  Ritx  attimph 
to  cope  with  mountains  of  miil. 


ColumnisVs  Diet 
Brings  Big  Mail 

Columnist  Dorothy  Riti  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  is  trying  to  oo|e 
with  thousands  of  letters  asktac 
for  copies  of  her  low  carboif- 
drate  diet. 

In  her  Feb.  20  “Home  Liaif 
column,  Mrs.  Ritz  commenteion 
the  new  diet  craze  and,  havinf 
checked  it  with  the  U.S.  Depsrt- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  offered  to 
share  the  diet  with  readers  It 
is  estimated  that  the  final  count 
of  requests  will  pass  50,000. 

Dorothy  Ritz  is  the  wife  of 
Norman  E.  Isaacs,  executive 
editor,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cowrie 
Journal  and  Louisville  Timii 
Her  daily  column  was  started  in 
syndication  three  months  ago  bf 
Newsday  Specials,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

BABIES  TO  ORDER 

Women’s  News  Service  is  dis¬ 
tributing  a  six-part  series  of 
articles  by  its  science  reporter, 
Ruth  Winter,  on  “Babies  Made 
To  Order.” 

The  series  is  going  to  all  sub¬ 
scribers  as  part  of  the  regular 
service,  and  is  being  sold  to  non¬ 
subscribers.  The  stories  deni 
with  |ictual  developments  in  the 
field  of  genetics. 

Miss  Winter  writes  a  weekly 
“Mind  and  Matter”  column  for 
Women’s  News  Service. 
BLISHER  for  March  13,  DCj 
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Goiild  Writes  Coin 
Collectors’  Column 


By  Ray 
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Coin  collecting,  a  rapidly 
growing  hobby  in  America,  is  to 
gain  new  and  authoritative  rec¬ 
ognition  and  stature  in  news¬ 
papers  by  way  of  a  new  syndi¬ 
cated  column. 

The  column:  “Coin  Roundup.” 

The  columnist:  Maurice  M. 
Gould. 

The  format :  Weekend  column 
with  photographic  illustration. 

The  relea.se:  April  4. 

The  distributor :  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Cori)oration. 

“We  plan  to  make  the  column 
appealing  to  all  readers  who 


Easter  Series 

A  12-part  series,  “Witnesses 
to  the  Crucifixion,”  for  publica¬ 
tion  prior  to  Easter,  is  being 
distributed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate.  The  mono¬ 
logues  were  written  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Ernest  Lynch,  B.D.,  of  the 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Bob  Markley,  art 
director  of  the  syndicate,  made 
the  accompanying  line  drawings. 


^Smart  Shopper^ 
Aids  Consumer 


Mercedes  Wood,  trade  prac-  ! 
tice  consultant  for  the  Better  | 
Business  Bureau,  is  writing  a  . 
weekly  column  for  consumers 
entitled  “Smart  Shopper”  for  I 
OK  Features,  (Box  1619,  Okla-  ; 
homa  City).  This  is  a  new  syn¬ 
dicate  formed  by  the  Oklahoma  | 
City  Publishing  Co.  i 

Miss  Wood  was  educated  at  I 
Stevens  College,  Columbia,  Mo.  j 
Her  column  is  written  for  the 
consumer,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  shows  what  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  does  for  the  consumer. 

Here  are  two  .sample  sub¬ 
jects:  “‘Free’  Beauty  Service 
U.sually  Isn’t  Bargain,”  and 
“  ‘Buy words’  Are  Listed.” 


Birds  Are  Talking 
In  ‘Pinfeathers’  Strip 


Maurice  M.  Gould 
have  any  interest  in  coins,”  said 
Maurice  M.  Gould,  numismatic 
authority.  “The  column  will  in¬ 
clude  information  regarding  the 
current  value  of  various  coins, 
dealing  equally  with  news  on 
new  coins  and  older  and  rarer 
ones.  Numismatics  has  been  my 
hobby  since  I  was  a  boy  of  10. 
I  remember,  I  traded  a  knife 
for  a  large  one-cent  piece  dated 
1816.” 

Boston  Herald  Writer 

Mr.  Gould  was  bom  (1909) 
Boston  and  still  resides  in 
suburban  Chestnut  Hill.  He 
writes  a  Sunday  coin  column  for 
^Boston  Herald  and  is  presi- 
d«t  of  the  New  England  Nu- 
“dsnatic  Association,  president 
of  tie  New  England  Exonumist 
^ety,  and  past  president  of 
fbe  Collectors  Club  of  Boston. 

teaches  a  course  in  numis- 
®*hcs  at  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  and  is  co- 
wthor  of  three  books  on  coins. 

editor  dc  PUBLISHER 


A  young  California  cartoonist 
who  never  Itefore  sold  any  art 
work  is  the  creator  of  a  comic 
strip. 

The  cartoon:  “Pinfeathers.” 

The  cartoonist:  Sheffield 
Smith. 

The  format:  Daily  comic 
strip. 

The  release:  March  29. 

The  distributor:  The  Lew  Lit¬ 
tle  Syndicate  (210  Post  St., 
Suite  915,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94108). 

As  the  title  suggests,  the  char¬ 
acters  in  Sheffield  Smith’s  “Pin¬ 
feathers”  are  all  birds — sophis¬ 
ticated  talking  birds.  They  in¬ 
clude  Lawrence  of  Omaha,  a 
dashing,  romantic  eagle  who 
vies  with  a  tiny  wren,  Willard, 
for  the  love  of  Gloria  Waxwing; 
and  a  cockatoo  whose  reputation 
as  the  “fastest  topknot  in  the 
West”  is  shattered  in  a  duel 
with  the  Lone  Tanager. 

“There  is  no  message,  no  basic 
theme,  in  ‘Pinfeathers,’  ”  .said 
Sheffield  Smith,  a  30-year-old 
bachelor  and  multilith  operator 
in  San  Francisco.  “I  only  want 
it  to  be  enjoyed  as  a  humorous 
exposition  of  the  comic  and 
ridiculous  aspects  of  daily  life, 
which  transfer  so  well  to  the 
character  of  birds.  I  would  not 
say  these  are  people  with  feath¬ 
ers.  To  me,  they  are  still  birds.” 

■Son  of  Reporter 

Mr.  Smith  is  the  son  of  Cap 
C.  Smith,  who  in  the  1920s  and 
early  1930s  was  a  reporter  and 
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Sheffield  Smith  drew  this  self-portrait 
especially  for  E&P. 


columnist  for  newspapers  in  the 
South. 

“I  have  been  submitting  ma¬ 
terial  to  magazines  for  years, 
but  never  sold  anything,”  re- 
jjorted  Mr.  Smith.  “The  idea  for 
‘Pinfeathers’  came  to  me  from 
drawing  birds  to  amuse  friends.” 

The  cartoonist  studied  art  at 
Mercer  University  in  his  home 
town  of  Macon,  Ga.,  and  at  the  ^ 
University  of  Georgia.  He  lives 
in  Berkeley,  Calif. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  , 
four-column  strip,  “Pinfeathers”  I 
is  being  prepared  as  a  one-col-  I 
umn  panel  and  as  a  three-col-  I 
umn  strip.  ! 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advico 

WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Invostor 

MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modem  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

BATTLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  A  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SUTS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 
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Oi\  THE  AIR 


Some  Candid  Views 
On  tv  News  Shows 


By  Jean  Tarzian 

All  that  was  missing  were  a 
pair  of  slippers  and  a  roaring 
fire.  The  pipe,  the  relaxed  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  the  learned  men  were 
present. 

In  a  breezy  hour  of  discussing 
electronic  journalism,  three  tele¬ 
vision  newsmen  recently  gave 
their  informal  and  candid 
opinions  of  the  five  “W’s  and 
H”  of  tv  news  programs  and 
documentaries. 

The  program:  Broadcasting 
Forum,  a  weekly  presentation  of 
WNDT,  Channel  13,  local  out¬ 
let  for  National  Educational 
Television. 

The  participants:  Howard  K. 
Smith,  American  Broadcasting 
Company;  Walter  Cronkite,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System ; 
Edwin  Newman,  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  and 
moderator  William  A.  Wood, 
director  of  radio  and  television 
at  Columbia  University. 

Pros  and  Cons 

One  of  the  questions  put  to 
the  men  was:  what  are  the  re¬ 
wards,  if  any,  of  being  a  tele¬ 
vision  news  commentator. 

Cronkite:  (Tapping  his  pipe 
against  the  ashtray)  “Even 
though  you  can’t  slip  unknown 
into  places  or  indulge  in  investi¬ 
gative  reporting  because  your 
face  is  well-known,  you  have  the 
advantage  of  reaching  the  public 
and  being  accorded  special  priv¬ 
ileges.  For  instance,  one  time 
when  I  was  covering  a  fire  I  was 
allowed  to  cross  the  barrier  while 
many  newspaper  reporters  were 
barred  from  that  area.  I’d  say 
the  advantages  outweigh  the 
disadvantages.’’ 

Newman:  “There  a  satis¬ 
faction  besides  money.  That  is 
being  recognized  and  thinking 
that  you  are  getting  the  news 
across  to  millions  of  viewers. 
The  disappointing  aspect  is 
thinking  that  you  can  be  an 
individual  reporter  digging  up  a 
story.  You’ve  got  to  realize  that 
radio  and  television  are  large 
organizations  and  opportunities 
to  report  individually  are  rela¬ 
tively  liiiiued.  You’ve  got  the 
cameraman,  soundman,  lighting 
equipment,  etc.  You’ve  got  to 
weigh  rather  than  report.” 

Smith:  “I  think  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  reward  is  the  recognition 
you  get.  Here’s  an  amusing  story 
to  illustrate  that  point.  When  I 
was  covering  the  1960  West 
Virginia  primary  two  teenagers 
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in  the  audience  listening  to  the 
then  Senator  (Hubert  H.  Hum¬ 
phrey  were  tittering  away.  One 
of  them  said,  ‘Should  I  go  up  to 
him’,  and  the  other  said  ‘Yes,  go 
ahead’,  but  they  were  giggling  so 
much  that  they  didn’t  go  up 
until  the  speech  was  finished. 
Then  they  walked  up  to  the 
podium  area  and  shook  hands 
with  David  Brinkley.” 

Doing  the  Job? 

On  whether  the  half-hour 
news  shows  were  doing  their 
job  and  covering  the  news  effec¬ 
tively. 

Cronkite:  “We’re  close  to 
doing  the  job  we  intended  to  do. 
It’s  no  good  being  perfect  be¬ 
cause  then  you  wouldn’t  have 
anywhere  to  go.  Whether  we 
cover  the  news  is  a  sticky  ques¬ 
tion.  I  don’t  think  so.  I  don’t 
think  we  could.  The  front  page 
of  the  New  York  Times  couldn’t 
go  in  half  an  hour.  The  highest 
function  we  serve  is  showing  the 
new’s  in  the  form  of  pictures  on 
the  air  and  taking  the  viewer  to 
where  the  news  is  being  made. 
We  couldn’t  cover  all  the  news 
in  one  hour  but  that  brings  up 
the  problem  of  whether  we  could 
keep  the  people  with  us  for  an 
hour.  We  cover  as  much  news 
as  the  people  can  see  and  listen 
to  easily.” 

Newman:  “We  edit  more  than 
the  Times  because  we  don’t 
have  the  time.  I  don’t  think 
people  could  or  would  stay  with 
us  for  much  more  than  half  an 
hour  of  news.” 

Smith:  “I’ve  got  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  daily  news  show. 
It’s  the  documentaries  that  need 
sprucing  up.” 

Bias  in  Ducunienlaries 

On  whether  the  news  docu¬ 
mentaries  sway  public  opinion. 

Newman:  “You  shouldn’t  set 
out  to  sway  people  but  to  inter¬ 
est  and  inform  them  about  the 
problem  or  situation.  The  pro¬ 
gram  should  lay  out  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  accurate  and  unpreju¬ 
diced  terms.” 

Smith :  “Our  documentaries 
are  in  a  rut.  In  a  program  we 
show  too  much  of  both  sides — 
too  much  balance.  It’s  gotten  to 
the  point  where  we  are  almost 
afraid  to  adopt  a  viewpoint.  For 
example,  British  Broadca.sting 
Company  presents  shows  that 
have  a  very  definite  point.  Per¬ 
haps  later  in  the  year,  to  balance 


out  the  other  opinion,  they  will 
present  another  program  with 
the  opposite  view.  Sometimes  we 
must  hue  to  a  line  that  may  not 
be  objective.  Truth  is  truth,  it  is 
not  the  middle  between  two 
points.” 

Cronkite:  “I  don’t  entirely 
agree  with  you.  If  it’s  going  to 
l)e  an  opinion  broadcast,  label  it 
.so.  The  intention  of  the  docu¬ 
mentary  is  to  illuminate — and 
we  can  only  do  that  by  showing 
lK)th  sides.” 

On  whether  television  blows 
up  stories,  for  example,  the 
President’s  cold. 

Cronkite:  “I  disagree  about 
the  story  about  the  President’s 
cold  being  blown  up.  Citizens 
heard  that  the  President  was 
carted  away  in  an  ambulance  in 
the  dead  of  night  and  this  can 
be  alarming.  Until  it  is  clearly 
established  that  the  situation  is 
what  it  is,  I  don’t  think  numer¬ 
ous  bulletins  or  reports  are 
blowing  up  the  story.” 

Newman:  “I’ll  admit  the  cold 
story  was  a  bit  overdone,  but 
you’ll  have  to  cite  more  examples 
than  that.” 

Smith:  “I  don’t  think  tele¬ 
vision  blows  up  stories;  we  keep 
them  in  place  as  we  cover  them.” 

(’onlroversiul  Issuc-s 

On  whether  broadcasting  fear¬ 
lessly  attacks  all  issues,  even  if 
they  are  regarded  as  too  hot  to 
handle. 

Smith:  Yes,  if  it’s  too  hot,  we 
won’t  touch  it.  We  won’t  do  a 
program  on  homosexuality  and 
it  is  a  serious  problem  that 
affects  our  society.  BBC  did  a 
fine  documentary  on  it.  Our 
newspapers  do  stories  on  it.” 

Newman:  “I  don’t  think  it’s 
reasonable  for  tv  news  to  depart 
from  the  general  level  of  conduct 
in  the  United  States.  We  deal, 
by  and  large,  with  the  same 
issues  the  papers  and  magazines 
deal  with.  The  television  admin¬ 
istrative  organization  .should  not 
be  expected  to  be  a  pioneer.” 

Cronkite:  “If  I  were  in  the 
front  office.  I’d  be  more  timid 
than  they  are.  We  do  an  awful 
lot.  For  instance,  we  did  a  fine 
program  on  cancer  and  ciga- 
rets.” 


or  a  coronation  we  c.s  .  t  be  natr 
about  it.  I’d  like  to  nee  tv  ne«i 
be  a  bit  more  jaundi.  ed  thimj; 
is  right  now.” 

Cronkite:  “A  loo;<  into  th 
future  shows  you  that  there®, 
great  innovations  in  :he  tecb; 
cal  end  of  the  bu.-.ines8.  ^ 
example,  the  miniature  camei^ 
and  absence  of  bulky  cumb^ 
some  equipment  mai.es  the  tiie 
vision  newsman  less  obstruiKI 
They  worked  succe.ssfully  at  tk 
conventions  last  year.” 


Air  Commentatoi 
Award  Is  Skipped 


Lexington,  Vi 

For  the  first  time  in  its  2S- 
year  history,  the  Alfred  I  da- 
Pont  Aw'ards  Foundation  failed 
to  name  a  recipient  for  its  as- 
nual  commentator  award.  For 
outstanding  broadcasting  in  the 
public  interest,  the  Foundation 
each  year  normally  makes  teo 
station  awards  and  one  commen¬ 
tator  award  each  accompanied 
by  a  grant  of  $1,000. 

The  committee  of  awards 
meeting  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University  here  recently  felt 
that  “American  broadcastinj 
appears  to  be  giving  decreasinp 
encouragement  to  the  type  of 
public  service  represented  by  the 
so-called  commentator  ...  who 
is  willing  to  give  forthri^t  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  personal  insifjits 
and  convictions.” 

The  committee’s  statement 
was  released  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  curator.  Professor  0.  T 
Riegel,  director  of  the  Lee 
Memorial  Journalism  Founda¬ 
tion. 

“We  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  distinction  that  persona, 
commentary  has  often  brou^t 
to  the  American  press,  and  oftei 
to  broadcasting  itself,  and  sup- 
gests  that  the  broadcasting  ii; 
dustry,  as  well  as  educational 
broadcasters,  give  renewed  cor 
sideration  to  the  commentatf 
function  and  the  larger  contr 
bution  it  might  make  to  t'- 
.stature  and  effectiveness  of 
broadcasting  medium,”  the  coe 
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Look  Into  the  F'uture 


On  where  electronic  journal¬ 
ism  is  going. 

Newman:  “There’s  a  tremen¬ 
dous  expansion  in  tv  news. 
There’s  a  growth  in  confidence. 
People  depend  on  us  and  trust 
us  as  individuals  to  report  the 
news.  It  is  important  that  we 
maintain  a  degree  of  impartial¬ 
ity.  It  is  a  bit  inhibitive  because 
we  shouldn’t  give  an  opinion  in 
a  straight  news  program.  I  hope 
to  see  a  somewhat  less  respect¬ 
ful  view  on  tv  news.  When 
we’re  covering  the  inauguration 


Dr. 

iifto 

niver 


mittee’s  statement  said. 

This  year’s  committee 
awards  was  composed  of:  I’ 

Fred  C.  Cole,  president  of  Was: 
ington  and  Lee  Universit; 
chairman;  Turner  Catledge, cx ’ireside 
ecutive  editor.  New  Y ork  7’D’>'S  a 
Dr.  Louis  B.  Wright,  Washiuf  c 
ton,  D.  C.  director  of  the  Folp  : 
Shakespeare  Library ;  Lawreiw  tr 
Laurent,  radio-television  ed'tt 
of  the  Washington  Post;  Dwip 


E 


_ Sargent,  curator  of  the  is 

man  Foundation,  and  Mrs. 
ert  J.  Stuart,  president  of 
Leappue  of  Women  Voters  of>- 
United  States. 
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Educators 

Classroom 

The  daily  newspaper  should 
be  given  a  place  in  the  public 
curriculum,  Dr.  John  H. 
fiaefner,  director  of  social 
jiudies  education  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  believes. 

Dr.  Haefner’s  remarks  sum- 
larized  a  conference  called  to 
•view  how  the  newspaper  is 
being  used  in  the  school  curricu- 
and  to  explore  how  it  can 
be  used  more  effectively  as  an 
;i  in  preparing  youth  for  re- 
nsible  citizenship.  It  was  an 
fiperimental  conference  to  help 
(liirt  the  future  of  the  ANPA 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
program. 

The  conference,  March  1  and 
!  at  Oak  Brook,  Ill.,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tiM  Foundation,  was  attended 
by  newspaper  publishers  and 
pablic  school  superintendents  or 
rarriculum  supervisors  from  11 
’jiwt-.-itern  cities. 

The  ANPA  Foundation,  in 
joint  sponsorship  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies,  a  department  of  the 
National  Education  Association, 
liministcis  a  program  of  sum- 
wr  workshops  to  instruct 
aoliTS  in  the  use  of  the  daily 
newspaper  in  elementary  and 
'"'Hilary  schools, 
hr.  Haefner,  w’ho  serves  as 
;  wtor  of  the  workshop  at  the 
niversity  of  Iowa  and  is  a  past 
of  the  Council,  stressed 
^t  the  conference  “the  unique 
tiuractcr  of  the  good  American 
f*^''s|)aper”  in  preparing  youth 
^  read  critically  and  to  be  con- 
‘‘rned  about  public  issues  and 
''  imparting  the  information 
is  vital  for  them  to  make 
'«ision.s  between  alternative 
™ifes  of  action  in  our  demo- 
natic  system  of  government.” 
The  objectives  of  the  teacher 
^>T0R  ac  PUBLISHER 


Approve 

Projects 

training  workshops,  he  said,  are 
first,  to  “help  American  boys 
and  girls  understand  the  role  of 
the  press  as  an  institution  essen¬ 
tial  to  self  government”  and, 
.second,  to  “help)  them  acquire  the 
habit  of  regular  reflective  read¬ 
ing  of  the  newspaper  so  that  in 
their  adult  lives  they  will  be 
both  concerned  and  informed.” 
He  pointed  out  that  for  most 
people  the  newspaper  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  source  of  information  and 
education  once  they  complete 
their  formal  education. 

He  saw  as  one  result  of  the 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
program — a  greater  sophistica¬ 
tion  in  the  public’s  attitude  to¬ 
ward  news  so  that  “their  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  newspaper  will  be 
such  that  the  newspaper  busi- 
Jiess  will  t)e  encouraged  to  pro¬ 
duce  even  letter  organs  of  public 
enlightenment  than  they  do 
today,”  a  situation  which  he 
said  most  editors  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  welcome. 

Cultivating  The  Habit 

In  presenting  evidence  of  use 
of  the  newspaper  in  public 
schools.  Dr.  Lowell  Rose,  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  in  Kokomo, 
Ind.  de.scribed  how  his  school 
system  developed  a  two-week 
course  in  how  to  read  the  daily 
newspaper  that  is  given  to  every 
ninth  grade  student  in  the  city’s 
public  schools.  He  said  that  half 
of  the  city’s  500  teachers  volun¬ 
tarily  attended  a  one-day  semi¬ 
nar  on  the  newspaper  last  year, 
led  by  teachers  who  had  attended 
ANPA-sponsored  workshops  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  and 
Syracuse  University. 

Dr.  Rose  saw  as  one  of  the 
chief  values  of  the  newspaper  in 
the  classroom  the  teaching  of 
local  government  and  local 
issues. 
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COMPARING  NOTES  on  Newspaper-in-the-Ctas$room  experiences  at 
recent  conference-:  Left  to  right — Dr.  John  H.  Haefner,  University  of 
Iowa;  Ralph  B.  Curry,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal;  Richard  H.  Blacklidge, 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Stanford  Smith,  ANPA;  Dr.  Clarence  Robbins, 
Columbus  (Ind.)  schools;  Robert  N.  Brown,  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republican; 
and  Charles  Hemingway,  Flint  public  schools. 


Frank  S.  Manchester,  former 
humanities  consultant  of  the 
Flint  (Mich.)  public  schools  cur¬ 
rently  on  leave  for  study  at 
Harvard  University,  outlined 
Flint’s  comprehensive  program 
for  using  the  newspaper  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  social  studies  classes 
from  the  fifth  through  twelfth 
grades.  Mr.  Manchester  pre- 
.sented  materials  that  have  been 
developed  by  the  faculty  for  use 
by  both  teachers  and  students 
as  the  program  has  steadily 
progressed  from  one  of  teaching 
about  the  newspaper  and  how  to 
read  it  criticallv  to  “providing 
repeated  opportin  ties  to  read 
the  newspaper — to  cultivate  the 
habit  and  to  apply  the  knowledge 
that  was  learned  earlier  in 
.structured  units  about  the  news- 
jiaper.”  He  said  the  newspaper 
is  also  being  used  effectively  in 
Flint  as  part  of  a  remedial  read¬ 
ing  program  and  in  combatting 
school  dropouts. 

Development  of  an  integrated 
series  of  units  on  the  newspaper 
in  seventh  to  twelfth  grade  Eng¬ 
lish  classes  and  methods  of 
training  additional  teachers 
locally  in  large  school  systems 
w'ere  described  by  Miss  Edna 
Downing,  chairman  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  department  at  Maria  San¬ 
ford  Junior  High  School.  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  and  Dr.  Claire  W. 
Eckles,  teacher  of  English  at 
We.stern  High  School,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Dr.  Larry  K.  Hayes,  educa¬ 
tional  research  director,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  public 
.schools,  described  how  the  news¬ 
paper  has  helped  in  what  he 
called  the  “tremendous  job” 
l>eing  done  with  potential  Okla¬ 
homa  City  dropouts. 

In  keynoting  the  conference, 
Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  publisher 
of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune 
and  chairman  of  the  ANPA 


Committee  on  the  Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom,  asserted  that 
“publishers  are  deeply  concerned 
that  almost  every  survey  of  the 
scope  of  information  stored  in 
the  mind  of  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can,  child  and  adult,  reveals  an 
appalling  deficiency  of  knowl¬ 
edge.”  He  told  the  gathering 
that  “students  will  learn  if,  and 
only  if,  we — educators  and  news¬ 
papermen  alike — present  infor¬ 
mation  to  them  in  an  organized 
and  proper  way.”  Finding  new 
methods  of  doing  this,  he  said, 
was  one  of  the  major  objectives 
of  the  meeting. 


Oaks  Planted  Again 
In  Memorial  Tradition 

Hartford,  Conn. 

A  .suggestion  by  John  R. 
Reitemeyer,  Hartford  Courant 
publisher,  has  resulted  in  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  history  63  years  later. 

At  the  1902  Constitutional 
Convention,  the  Courant’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  Sen.  Joseph  R.  Hawley, 
presented  an  oak  seedling  to 
each  of  the  168  delegates.  These 
“constitution  oaks”  are  now 
towering  over  public  buildings 
throughout  Connecticut. 

On  Feb.  25  of  this  year  Gov¬ 
ernor  John  Dempsey  of  Con¬ 
necticut  announce<i  that  he 
would  follow  Col.  Reitemeyer’s 
suggestion  and  ordered  the 
))lanting  of  84  oak  seedlings,  one 
for  each  meml>er  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  of  1965. 
Each  delegate  will  plant  the 
tree  in  his  home  town  as  a  con¬ 
vention  memorial.  And  one  will 
1)6  planted  on  the  lawn  of  the 
state  capital. 

The  memorial  oaks  will  be 
(le.scendants  of  the  Charter  Oak, 
which  served  as  a  hiding  place 
for  the  charter  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  colony  in  1687. 


Antitrust  Suits 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

further  increase  concentration 
in  the  newspaper  business  in  the 
Los  Anffeles  area  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  actual  and  potential 
competition. 

The  acquisition  was  of  con- 
trollinjf  interest  of  the  Sun  Co. 
of  San  Bernardino,  previously 
owned  principally  by  the  Guthrie 
family,  publishers  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram,  Morning  Sun, 
and  Sunday  Sun-Telegram. 

The  suit  said  the  acquisition 
violates  the  restraint  of  trade 
section  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act,  as  well  as  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  anti-merger  section  of 
the  Clayton  Act. 

The  comnlaint  asks  the  court 
to  order  Times  Mirror  Co.  to 
divest  itself  of  its  stock  in  the 
Sun  Co.  and  to  forbid  Times 
Mirror  to  acciuire  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  metropolitan 
Los  Angeles  area. 

The  Times  Mirror  Co.  previ¬ 
ously  purcha.sed  the  Orange 
Coant  Daily  Pilot,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  daily  editions  in  the 
Orange  County  cities  of  Costa 
Mesa,  Newport  Beach,  Hunting- 
ton  Beach  and  Fountain  Valley. 

Includo  Printing  Finn 

The  Sun  has  a  circulation  of 
51,000,  the  Telegram  16,000,  and 
the  combined  Sunday  Sun-Tele¬ 
gram,  68,000.  The  company  also 
owns  the  Acme  Color  Print  Co., 
which  prints  color  supplements 
for  the  papers  and  145  other 
newspapers.  It  is  a  division  of 
Inland  Printing  Co.,  owned  by 
the  Sun  Company. 

The  complaint  pointed  out  that 
the  Sun  Co.  was  the  biggest  com¬ 
petitor  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
in  the  San  Bernardino  County 
area.  Of  the  total  circulation 
daily  of  about  760,006,  the 
Times  has  about  16,000  in  San 
Bernardino  County.  The  Sunday 
circulation  in  the  county  is  about 
31,000,  out  of  a  total  circulation 
of  1,090,000. 

The  complaint  added  that  the 
Times  is  the  only  morning  news¬ 
paper  sold  throughout  the  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  area  and 
its  suburbs.  Competition  in  this 
territory,  it  said,  is  provided  by 
local  suburban  and  community 
newspapers. 

The  Sun  Company  was 
founded  in  1894.  James  A. 
Guthrie  started  as  a  reporter  on 
the  paper  60  years  ago  and 
served  as  editor  and  president 
since  1937.  His  son,  James  K. 
Guthrie,  has  been  on  the  paper 
35  years.  In  recent  board  elec¬ 
tions,  the  senior  Guthrie  was 
named  chairman  of  the  board 
and  editor  emeritus;  Otis  Chand¬ 
ler,  publisher  of  the  Los  An¬ 


geles  Times,  was  named  presi¬ 
dent;  the  younger  Guthrie  as 
publisher  and  executive  vice- 
president,  and  G.  David  Ackley 
as  editor. 

San  Bernardino  is  45  miles 
east  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Sun- 
Telegram  publishes  multiple 
editions  to  cover  the  varied 
regions  which  comprise  one  of 
the  largest  geographical  counties 
in  the  nation,  extending  to  the 
Nevada  border.  The  papers  are 
housed  in  a  large  downtown 
plant,  to  which  a  multi-story 
addition  is  scheduled  to  be  built 
this  year.  There  are  five  daily 
newspapers  in  the  county,  all 
smaller  than  the  county  seat 
Sun-Telegram. 

• 

First  Move  Made 
To  Curb  British 
Press  Mergers 

London 

Britain’s  Labor  Government 
is  seeking  power  to  block  press 
meigers.  The  move  comes  in  a 
Bill  to  stiffen  the  control  of 
monopolies  published  last  week. 
A  special  clause  would  outlaw 
mergers  of  big  newspapers  with¬ 
out  Government  consent. 

Concern  about  British  press 
amalgamations  has  lieen  build¬ 
ing  steadily  since  the  Daily  Mail 
puichased  two  major  London 
papers,  the  morning  Xcivs 
Chronicle,  and  the  evening  Star. 
No  merger  of  that  size  has  oc¬ 
curred  recently,  but  many  be¬ 
lieve  that  more  mergers  are 
coming  in  the  highly  competitive 
daily  newspai>er  situation  here. 
Large  groups,  including  that 
run  by  Roy  Thomson,  have  also 
taken  ovei-  a  number  of  provin¬ 
cial  papers. 

The  new  proposals  would  ap¬ 
ply  to  any  purchase  of  the  own¬ 
ership  of  a  daily  or  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  by  a  person  or  company  al- 
leady  in  the  newspaper  field 
where  the  circulation  involved 
totalled  more  than  three  million 
a  week.  That  applies  to  all  the 
national  daily  newspapers  here. 

Under  the  measure,  newspa- 
])er  mergers  would  require  ap¬ 
proval  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  board  would  first  get  the 
advice  of  the  Monopolies  Com- 
mi.ssion,  unless  it  was  per.suaded 
that  a  paper  involv^  in  the 
transaction  was  about  to  go  un¬ 
der  financially  and  was  in  ur¬ 
gent  need  of  a  merger. 

The  Bill,  which  must  be  passed 
by  Parliament,  follows  closely 
the  recommendations  made  in 
1962  by  a  royal  commission  on 
the  press. 

The  main  difference  is  that 
Lord  Shqwcross’s  gp-oup  favored 
setting  up  a  special  press-amal¬ 
gamations  court. 


Atlanta  Times  Proposes 
Copeland’s  Finance  Pl  m 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

Major  financial  reorganization 
of  the  company  which  publishes 
the  Atlanta  Times  is  being  pro¬ 
posed  by  publisher  James  C. 
Davis  and  the  board  of  directors 
“to  assure  continued  operation 
of  the  Times.” 

In  a  letter  to  stockholders 
sent  out  this  week.  Judge  Davis 
said  the  plan  had  received  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the 
board. 

Approximately  8,000  stock¬ 
holders  received  the  letter  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  vote  by  March  16. 
Judge  Davis  revealed  that  the 
reorganization  involved  a  pro¬ 
posal  by  Lammot  DuPont  Cope¬ 
land  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Citi¬ 
zen-Times,  Hollywood,  Calif., 
and  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
Times,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
DuPont  family  of  Delaware. 

It  was  explained  that  under 
the  plan,  Atlanta  Times  Inc., 
would  sell  a  major  portion  of 
its  assets  to  a  new  company, 
Atlanta  Times  Publishing  Co., 
i’l  exchange  for  shares  of  stock. 
The  new  company  would  “as- 
.sume  certain  liabilities”  of  At¬ 
lanta  Times  Inc. 

“Additional  operating  funds,” 
it  was  added,  “will  be  issued  to 
the  new  company  to  assure  con- 

Oristaiio  Purchases 
Interest  in  Stations 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Victor  Oristano,  New’  York 
City  public  relations  man  who 
w’orked  for  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  prior  to  World 
War  II,  is  a  principal  in  WK 
Inc.  w’hich  has  purchased  radio 
station  WKWK  here  for  $575,- 
000. 

Lewis  W.  Dickey,  president  of 
Community  Broadcasting  Inc. 
announced  sale  of  the  am-fm 
stations  in  a  transaction  nego¬ 
tiated  by  Edwin  Tornberg  &  Co., 
New  York  media  brokers. 

The  majority  share  was 
bought  by  Resources  and  Facili¬ 
ties  Corporation  of  New  York, 
of  which  Eugene  M.  Lang  is 
president.  Mr.  Oristano,  who 
acquires  a  minority  interest,  is 
president  of  Oristano-Pearsall 
Associates. 

• 

“Mrs.”  Co-E(l  Named 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Hildra  Bryant,  36,  and 
mother  of  two  children,  is  the 
first  married  woman  to  become 
editor  of  the  University  of 
Washington  Daily.  Mrs.  Bryant 
plans  to  teach  journalism. 
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tinued  operation  of  the  Time) 
There  will  be  no  change  in  ta 
newspaper’s  editorial  policy." 

The  plan  calls  for  the  nn 
company  to  issue  to  Atlana 
Times  Inc.,  620,000  shares  ci 
non-assessable,  $1  per  shsn 
class  A  common  stock.  Judj* 
Davis  said  that  the  stock  at  firs 
would  go  entirely  to  Atlan’i 
Times  Inc.,  but  that  ultimately 
it  would  be  distributed  to  i^ 
dividual  stockholders.  He  said  a 
is  all  voting  common  stock, 
carrying  no  assessment  oblip- 
tions  against  the  holders. 

An  issue  of  class  B  cornmor, 
stock  is  planned  for  purchase 
by  “other  investors,”  the  an¬ 
nouncement  said.  Judge  Davis 
said  that  he  did  not  know  the 
names  of  other  investors  apar 
from  Mr.  Copeland.  Funds  lent 
to  the  new’  company  by  these  in¬ 
vestors  w’ould  be  secured  by  de¬ 
bentures  convertible  into  class 
C  common  stock. 

This,  the  announcement  said, 
w’ould  leave  voting  strength  in 
the  new’  company  allocated 
to  class  A  stock,  40%  to  class 
B,  and  20%  to  class  C  stock. 

The  Times,  an  afternoon 
new’spaper,  began  publication  in 
mid-summer  of  last  year. 


S.  E.  Burgess  Buys 
Daily  in  Montana 

Dillon,  Mont 
Sale  of  the  Dillon  Daily  Trilr 
unc-Examiner  to  Samuel  E- 
Burgess  was  announced  March  1 
by  E.  C.  Townsend. 

Mr.  Burgess  ow’ns  newspapers 
at  Dickinson,  N.  D.  and  Glen¬ 
dive,  Mont.  He  came  from  Mich 
gan  10  years  ago.  He  has  namec 
Leonard  C.  Carroll  of  Dickinson 
as  publisher  here.  Charles  1 
McLaughlin,  city  editor,  moves 
up  to  managing  editor  of  tlx 
Dickinson  Press. 

• 

Texas  Publishers 
Favor  Ri^lit-to-Work 

Arlington,  Texas 
The  Texas  Daily  Newspape: 
Association  voted  opposition  ■ 
the  proposed  deletion  of  tj'- 
right-to-work  section  from  th^ 
Taft-Hartley  Law  in  its  cor 
vention  here  recently. 

The  newspaper  executives  rr 
solved  to  carry  the  fight  to  theit 
congressmen  to  preserve  the 
right  of  states  to  enact  b*- 
barring  compulsory  union  m® 
bership.  President  Johnson  n* 
advocated  repeal  of  this  Ftt* 
vision. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Sight  for  Sore  Eyes 


Recently  in  carrying  out  an  assignment  to  revise  a 
stylebook  I  came  upon  a  warning  that  the  term  oculist 
is  to  be  avoided  in  favor  of  opt halmolo gist,  since  oculist 
has  a  shadow  on  it.  (An  opthalmologist  is  an  M.  D.  who 
specializes  in  the  eye,  and  so,  strictly,  is  an  oculist.) 

The  warning  surprised  me;  it  was  the  first  I  had 
heard  that  there  was  anything  wrong  with  oculist,  whose 
use  I  had  tended  to  encourage  because  the  word  is  easier. 

I  sought  the  opinion  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Schmidt  of  Charles¬ 
town,  Ind.,  Modern  Medicine’s  Medical  Lexicographer 
and  a  leading  authority  on  medical  terminology,  who 
wrote  me  that  opthalmologist  is  favored  l)ecause  most 
medical  terms  dealing  with  the  eye  use  the  prefix 
opbthal-.  Oculist,  he  added,  has  been  degrated  through 
use  by  nonmedical  practitioners. 

My  eye  doctor  confirmed  this,  but  added  he  avoids  the 
difficult  term  by  listing  himself  in  the  yellow  pages  as 
an  M.  D.  specializing  in  the  eye,  and  instructs  his  re¬ 
ceptionist  to  give  inquirers  the  same  infoimation.  Per¬ 
haps  newspapers  would  do  well  to  follow  this  practice. 
Ocidist,  incidentally,  developed  from  a  Latin  root  and 
ophthalmologist  from  a  Greek. 

These  terms  are  not  to  be  confused,  with  optometrist 
and  optician.  An  optometrist  is  licensed  to  prescribe 
glasses  and  possesses  the  degree  O.  D.  (doctor  of  op¬ 
tometry).  Optometrists,  while  qualified  to  use  the  title 
doctor,  seldom  do  so,  and  in  some  states  are  required 
by  law  to  specify,  if  they  do,  that  they  are  0.  D.s. 
Newspapers  generally  withhold  the  title  from  them.  An 
optician  does  not  administer  treatment  but  grinds  lenses 
and  makes  spectacles. 


Wayward  Words 


It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  concede  that  the  reader 
may  already  know  what  he  is  being  told,  lest  the  writer 
sound  didactic;  at  the  same  time,  the  writer  may  not 
be  able  to  risk  omitting  what  he  qualifies  by  of  course, 
if  it  is  essential  to  comprehension  by  those  who  need 
to  know’.  Overly  cautious  writers,  however,  tend  to  slip 
in  of  course  by  reflex  action,  as  a  kind  of  running  apology. 
Every  of  course  should  be  weighed  critically  with  a  view 
to  striking  it  out.  This  applies  also  to  as  is  well  known 
and  it  goes  without  saying;  the  critic  may  object  that 
if  it  goes  without  saying,  why  not  let  it  go  unsaid? 

Likewise,  needless  to  say  has  become  a  conventional 
means  of  conceding  that  the  reader  may  have  drawm 
the  conclusion  or  acquired  the  information  unassisted; 
it  is  at  once  a  small  but  advisable  courtesy,  and  an  es¬ 
cape  hatch  for  the  writer  from  giving  an  impression 
of  pomposity  or  didacticism. 

«  *  « 

To  particularize  by  describing  something  as  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  a  stated  generality  is  to  be  trite:  “The  employees 
were  underpaid,  and  he  was  no  exception.” 

*  *  * 

Noon  luncheon  is  redundant;  by  definition,  luncheon 
is  at  noon. 
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Trial  Publicity 
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has  surrounded  the  defendants 
and  their  alleged  crime.” 

He  ruled  that  “an  infinitesimal 
amount  of  the  publicity  may  be 
attributed  to  government 
agents.”  Most  of  the  .stories  re¬ 
lating  to  the  27  defendants  were 
“sporadic”  and  in  areas  far  be¬ 
yond  the  locale  of  the  trial. 

Judge  Kaufman’s  decision 
touched  on  a  phase  of  the  fair 
trial-free  press  collision  that  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  attention  last 
year  when  the  New  Jersey  Su¬ 
preme  Court  laid  down  strict 
l  ules  pertaining  to  the  issuance 
of  pre-trial  information  by  at¬ 
torneys  and  officers  of  the 
courts. 

D.  A.  Admunished 

As  long  ago  as  1942,  Chief 
Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone  hit  at 
the  same  target  when  he  lec¬ 
tured  a  U.  S.  district  attorney 
for  making  headlines  in  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  jury’s  patriotism.  The 
case,  involving  the  writer, 
George  Sylvester  Viereck, 
prompted  Justice  Stone  to 
write: 

“While  he  may  strike  hard 
blows,  he  (the  U.  S.  attorney) 
is  not  at  liberty  to  strike  foul 
ones.  It  is  as  much  his  duty 
to  refrain  from  improper  meth¬ 
ods  calculated  to  produce  a 
wrongful  conviction  as  it  is  to 
use  every  legitimate  means  to 
bring  about  a  just  one.” 

Some  15  years  later,  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
New  York  declined  to  grant  a 
new  trial,  on  the  grounds  of  un¬ 
due  publicity,  to  Abe  Telvi,  who 
had  been  convicted  of  throwing 
acid  into  the  eyes  of  columnist 
Victor  Riesel  on  April  5,  1956. 

This  crime  naturally  received 
nationwide  publicity,  the  court 
said,  and  the  information  sup¬ 
plied  by  law  enforcement  officers 
should  be  condemned  “but  even 
that  type  of  publicity  does  not 
make  a  fair  trial  impossible.” 
Nothing  could  have  been  gained 
by  transferring  the  trial  from 
New  York  to  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  the  court  held. 

Jurors  Don't  Read 

Again  the  court  pointed  out 
that  a  spate  of  pre-trial  pub¬ 
licity  would  not  prevent  a  care¬ 
ful  judge  from  seeing  to  it  that 
an  impartial  jury  was  chosen. 
In  the  “voir  dire”  process,  pros¬ 
pective  jurors  were  examined 
thoroughly  as  to  how  familiar 
they  were  with  the  crime  and 
whether  they  had  come  to  any 
conclusions  in  respect  to  the 
accused. 

Often  in  these  proceedings. 


while  the  press  emerges  un¬ 
scathed  as  a  bad  influence  on 
justice,  it  stands  out  as  being 
less  influential  than  it  might 
want  to  appear.  For  example, 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  reviewing  the  conviction  of 
the  much  -  publicized  Frank 
Moran  on  a  perjury  count  in 
1952  declared  that  the  selection 
of  jurors  “supplied  no  basis 
for  apprehension.”  Only  27 
talesmen  were  questioned  to  seat 
a  jury  of  12;  only  two  had  read 
anything  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  case  and  two  had  seen 
a  part  of  the  televised  Congres¬ 
sional  hearings  hut  none  where 
the  defendant  was  t)eing  ques¬ 
tioned. 

The  record  of  the  appeal  by 
a  tax  collector  (Finnegan)  from 
a  bril)ery  conviction  in  1953 
showed  that  “a  very  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  jurors  indicated 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
affair.  Only  15  on  the  panel  had 
read  anything  about  it;  none 
had  foimed  an  opinion.” 

“The  mere  fact,”  said  the 
court,  “that  a  juror  has  read 
newspaper  accounts  relative  to 
a  criminal  charge  is  not  in  it¬ 
self  sufficient  grounds  for  ex¬ 
cusing  a  juror.” 

IK'liat  Holmes  .Said 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
gave  his  name  and  wisdom  to 
a  case  (Holt  vs.  U.  S.)  which 
is  often  cited  in  arppiments  that 
a  re-trial  should  be  ordered 
when  it  is  learned  that  jurors 
were  reading  about  the  case  in 
newspapers. 

At  the  outset  of  the  trial,  the 
judge  told  the  jury  they  were 
to  decide  the  case  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  as  it  came  from  the  wit¬ 
nesses  placed  on  the  stand;  not 
what  counsel  might  say  or  the 
newspapers  publish. 

“They  were  men  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  common  sense  and 
could  decide  the  case  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  the  court  admitted,”  Jus¬ 
tice  Holmes  remarked- 

But  the  prisoner’s  lawyer 
filed  an  affidavit  that  some 
jurors  had  told  him  they  had 
read  stories  about  the  crime  in 
the  Seattle  newspapers. 

Justice  Holmes  came  to  the 
crux  of  the  matter  quickly,  say¬ 
ing:  “The  probability  that  ju¬ 
rors,  if  allowed  to  separate,  will 
see  something  of  the  public 
prints  is  so  oWious  that  it  may 
be  assumed  they  did  so  in  this 
case. 

“If  the  mere  opportunity  for 
prejudice  or  corruption  is  to 
raise  a  presumption  that  they 
exist,  it  will  be  hard  to  main¬ 
tain  a  jury  trial  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  present  day.” 

That  was  in  1910! 

Turning  the  pages  to  a  more 
recent  time  —  1954-55  —  when 
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the  people  of  Evansville,  In¬ 
diana,  were  aroused  to  great 
excitement  and  indignation  by  a 
series  of  murders,  you  find  the 
Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  looking  with  some  favor  on 
the  press  as  a  prod  for  public 
safety. 

A  change  of  venue  had  been 
sought  for  the  accused  suspect 
on  the  ground  of  the  flow  of 
publicity  and  the  issuance  of 
police  press  releases  about  a 
“confession”  and  other  details. 
But  the  trial  judge  wouldn’t 
allow  it  and  the  appellate  court 
thought  he  was  right  in  this 
exercise  of  his  discretion. 

Right  to  Protccliuii 

“The  state,”  the  appellate 
court  said  in  an  opinion  by 
Judge  Schnackenborg,  “owes  a 
duty  to  any  person  charged  with 
a  crime  to  afford  him  a  fair 
trial. 

“And  the  accused’s  right  to  a 
fair  trial  is  coexistent  with  the 
right  of  law-abiding  citizens  to 
lawful  protection  by  their  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  not  surprising 
that,  the  more  extensive  the 
news  coverage  of  a  crime  it¬ 
self,  the  greater  and  more  ex¬ 
citing  is  the  indignation  of  the 
citizens.  Such  indignation  causes 
people  to  form  impressions  or 
beliefs  as  to  the  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  of  suspected  or  indicted 
persons. 

“In  these  days  of  widely 
effective  and  thorough  news 
distributing  instrumentalities, 
hardly  a  person  anywhere  in  a 
state,  or  in  fact  in  the  United 
States,  is  long  ignorant  of  the 
details  of  crimes  committed  in 
any  state,  unless  he  be  entirely 
mentally  incompetent  or  is  in 
solitary  confinement  in  a  jail. 
In  fact,  it  may  well  be  that  into 
the  latter  place  the  grapevine 
reaches.  .  .  . 

“It  is  into  this  modern  so¬ 
ciety  that  a  person  who  commits 
six  murders  projects  himself. 
Wlien  apprehended,  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  fair  trial. 

Could  Escape  Tiral 

“Our  problem  in  its  last 
analysis  is  whether  the  general 
resentment  of  a  people  follow¬ 
ing  the  publication  by  news  me¬ 
dia  of  information  in  regard  to 
a  series  of  murders  may  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  prevent  the  state 
from  prosecuting  a  person  in¬ 
dicted  for  these  crimes,  even 
though  his  trial  l)e  held  before 
an  unbiased  judge  and  a  jurj' 
is  selected  in  accordance  with 
established  principles  applicable 
to  such  a  case.  If  the  state  is  so 
prevented  from  trying  such  a 
person,  it  means  that  the  com¬ 
mission  within  a  state  of  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  criminal  acts,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  usual  publicity, 
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actually  immunizes  the  offender 
from  prosecution.  We  reject 
such  a  conclusion  as  the  law.” 

100 

The  majority  of  cases  where 
the  higher  courts  have  allowed 
a  postponement  of  trial  or  a 
change  of  venue  have  involved 
the  incitement  of  indignation 
against  Negroes  in  Southern 
states.  One  case  outside  of  this 
general  category  concerned  the 
courts  in  Tennessee  in  1932 
when  a  legislative  investigation 
disclosed  the  misuse  of  public 
funds  by  an  official  during  a 
time  of  great  financial  crisis. 
Against  a  background  of  pub¬ 
licity  the  court  received  affida¬ 
vits  from  100  citizens  that  a 
fair  trial  would  not  be  possible 
and  granted  a  continuance. 

In  a  case  related  to  the  Riesel 
acid-throwing  incident,  the 
courts  postponed  the  trial  of  one 
of  the  principals  (Dioguardi) 
because  news  stories  wove  his 
name  into  the  reporting  of  the 
trial  of  another  defendant  (Mi- 
ranti)  and  referred  to  him  as 
“the  mastermind.” 

Until  It’s  a  Dead  Issue 

The  case  Iwoks  are  studded 
with  entries  of  decisions  uphold¬ 
ing  the  denial  of  reejuests  for 
trial  postponements  until  the 
publicity  subsides.  The  higher 
courts  are  inclined  to  feel  that 
these  were  merely  delaying  tac¬ 
tics  by  the  defendants’  counsel. 

There  was  the  celebrated 
“Communist  Trial”  where  such 
a  plea  was  made  and  the  courts 
ruled  it  out  on  the  logic  that 
the  publicity  wouldn’t  die  until 
communism  was  a  dead  issue. 

Here  are  some  other  cases 
where  publicity  was  deemed  in¬ 
sufficient  reason  for  delaying  a 
trial : 

1.  Where  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  sensational  stories  of  the 
murder  of  a  star  witness  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  group  of  city 
officials  for  conspiracy  to  vio¬ 
late  the  prohibition  law. 

2.  Where  a  newspaper  re¬ 
ported  the  afternoon  before  a 
trial  that  certain  persons  were 
to  appear  as  government  wit¬ 
nesses  against  a  well-known  per- 
.son  accused  of  liquor  law  viola¬ 
tions. 

3.  Where  a  newspaper  had 
conducted  a  crusade  to  remov’e 
alleged  grafters  from  public  of¬ 
fice  and  pictured  a  defendant  in 
prison  garb  on  an  election 
poster. 

4.  Where  a  defendant  in  a  lot¬ 
tery  case  protested  that  a  news¬ 
paper  had  quoted  a  judge  to  the 
effect  that  juries  were  meting 
out  heavier  sentences  in  lottery 
cases  as  a<  result  of  publicity  on 
police  gambling  raids. 

o.  Where  a  man  accused  of 


kidnapping  a  banker  cited 
stories  and  editorials  concerning 
the  offense,  alluding  to  the  Lind¬ 
bergh  case. 

Story  of  Eailier  Trial 

().  Where  a  defendant  in  a 
murder  case  claimed  newspapers 
had  given  prominent  publicity 
to  a  previous  trial  of  the  same 
case. 

7.  Wliere  a  former  policeman 
on  trial  for  larceny  complained 
of  newspaper  stories  published 
on  the  eve  of  the  trial  stating 
that  he  had  been  fired  for  steal¬ 
ing  from  premises  he  was  hired 
to  protect.  (The  case  had  be¬ 
come  a  “political  football”  and 
the  news  stories  were  merely 
factual,  with  no  apparent  effect 
on  jurors,  the  court  found.) 

8.  Where  trials  for  impeach¬ 
ment  of  two  state  officers  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  trial  of  a  state 
treasurer  for  misuse  of  funds 
and  newspapers  gave  consider¬ 
able  publicity  to  the  scandal. 

9.  Where  a  murder  defendant 
was  brought  to  trial  at  the  time 
three  newspapers  in  the  city 
gave  a  big  play  to  the  arrest  of 
witnesses  for  perjury  at  the 
earlier  trial  of  a  co-defendant. 

10.  Where  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  a  false  report  of  a  man 
accused  of  killing  a  policeman 
in  the  course  of  a  liquor  raid 
on  the  defendant’s  speakeasy. 
The  murder  actually  occurred 
during  a  fight.  The  stories 
aroused  great  public  excitement, 
the  court  said,  but  the  public 
had  had  time  to  deliberate  upon 
the  matter  between  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  reports  complained  of 
and  the  trial  and  there  was  no 
problem  in  selecting  a  jurj\ 

General  Rule  Staled 

In  case  after  case,  the  courts 
have  held  closely  to  the  general 
rule  as  stated  by  Federal  Judge 
William  B.  Herlands  when  he 
struck  down  a  maneuver  to  de¬ 
lay  prosecution  of  a  case  in 
which  James  R.  Hoffa,  president 
of  the  teamsters’  union,  was  in¬ 
volved. 

He  said,  in  essence;  The  mere 
fact  that  widespread  adverse 
publicity  has  been  given  in  a 
criminal  case  does  not  in  itself 
establish  the  reasonable  proba¬ 
bilities  that  a  defendant  can¬ 
not  obtain  a  fair  and  impartial 
jury. 

The  judge’s  attention  was 
called  to  a  case  where  a  trial 
continuance  had  been  granted 
l)ecause  a  “confession”  had  been 
mentioned  in  court  and  reported. 
There,  he  noted,  the  court  took 
the  attitude  of  the  English  ju¬ 
diciary  because  the  jury  had 
gained  knowledge  of  the  “con¬ 
fession”  and  a  ruling  on  its  in- 
admissability  as  evidence  could 
not  cure  the  harm. 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


Sheriff,  News 
Media  Cause 
Trial  Change 

D.kcatur,  Ill, 

Pre-trial  publicity  in  a  mur¬ 
der  case  has  resulb-d  in  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  attorney  I’Irtaining  a 
change  of  venue. 

Counsel  for  George  Hobbs, 
31,  charged  with  shooting  Mrs 
Bertha  Smith,  claimed  the  pub¬ 
licity  by  the  news  media  was 
prejudicial.  Macon  County  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court,  in  its  order,  said: 

“.  .  .  The  sheriff  .  .  .  aud 
others  have  failed  to  exercise 
proper  judgment  in  the  release 
of  news  concerning  this  case, 
and  the  news  media  has  failed 
to  exercise  the  proper  degree  of 
selectivity  in  publishing  the 
case. 

“.  .  .  There  is  grave  doubt 
(because  of  the  publishing)  the 
defendant  .  .  .  can  Ire  assured 
of  the  constitutional  rights  to 
which  he  is  entitletl.” 

Buryi  F.  Engleman,  editor  of 
the  Decatur  Herald  and  Review, 
said  his  paper  gave  page  one 
play  to  a  story  reirorting  the 
arrest  of  a  man  on  charges  he 
threatened  to  kill  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  wife  unless  she  helped  him 
smuggle  a  hacksaw  blade  into 
his  cell. 

In  an  editorial  aired  by  Chuck 
Hippier,  news  director  of  the 
newspaper’s  radio  station 
WSOY,  he  agreed  with  the 
court’s  change  of  venue  decision 
but  said: 

“It  might  be  well  to  remember 
that  most  of  the  specific  detail; 
of  the  crime  .  .  .  and  the  state¬ 
ments  of  witnesses,  were  made  a 
irart  of  the  public  record  ...  at 
a  preliminary  hearing;  a  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing  which  defenw 
attorneys  could  have  avoided  if 
they  feared  testimony  would 
prejudice  their  case  .  .  . 

“Members  of  our  news  staf 
and  reporters  from  all  other 
media  had  much  informatior 
about  this  case  they  refrainec 
from  reporting  until  after  it  had 
become  a  part  of  the  public  rec¬ 
ord  at  the  preliminary  hearing." 
• 

(^aiifelletl  For  Day 

DETBOn 

All  editions  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  were  cancelleo 
March  11  after  pressmen  walked 
out  in  protest  over  the  discharge 
of  a  pressman  for  neglect  « 
duty.  The  contract  that  ended 
a  134-day  shutdown  of  the  pnp*'^ 
last  November  provides 
bitration  of  grievances. 
differences  were  resolved  (* 
Thursday. 

BLISHER  for  March  13, 
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FfANK  (J.iAHAM,  71,  sports  i  i 
snter  for  •  years;  columnist  |  U 
n  the  old  .V'  iv  York  Sun  (1934-  ! ! 

<^)  and  on  tiie  New  York  Jour-  ^ 
since  then;  March 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 
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James  F.  SVIIR,  30,  a  news-  \  Newspaper  Appraisers 

nan  for  the  Milwaukee  office  of  j - - - - - - - 

1,.  AP.  formerly  with  the  APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX, 

‘  .  '  /XT  AT  V  '/  -  !  I'artnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 

^rirfn^yifitOTi  (iN,  *>1.)  Udliy  poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  Marion 
"mM  and  the  Dubuque  (la.)  'it.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

'tlegravh-llt  raid;  March  1.  i  - T;;  rT-'T"''' — - - 

4i  iit  ISf^tcspoppr  ifrokprx 

Tom  R.  Poole  Sr.,  73,  former  ;  sales-ptnancing-appraisals 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  1  P-  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Wmvillr  (Tex.)  Mominq  Her-  |  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27402 

1:  March  1 ,  i  iT’s  not  the  down  payment 

S'  *  *  ,  that  buys  the  newspaper  —it’s  the  i»er- 

^  . _ _  _ -/,  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 

Charles  Anthony  CiRO\T3,  OO,  ^  is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonaI  contact 

,ep-aph  editor  of  the  weekly  ; FEIGHNER  agency 
/Tifl  (Ark.)  ofCtr,*  rcb.  —o.  P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michi{?un 

♦  ♦  ♦  ■  .  . .  .  M  -  . 

James  C.  Gavin,  69,  police  I 

porter  for  the  Chtcago  Tnb-  j  899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif. 

iM  for  40  years  before  he  re- 

•?  confidential  INFORMATION 

irta  in  lyn.l,  -Viarcn  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

*  *  *  ■  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

Earl  Harding,  85,  an  editor  ' _ „ 

,T  /.II-  I  /  ■  ’  NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 

ill  the  New  j  orfc  H  orla  in  the  >  paper  properties  —  sale  of  imrchase. 

.rlv  1900’s;  Feb.  27.  His  wife,  j  Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads- 

■>  former  Louise  Graham,  a  l  hone  o46-.i3.»i. _ 

-r  York  Times  reporter  for  Broker-Consultant 

aany  years,  died  last  October.  L.  pakkeu  likely 

.  .  *  Box  431  —  St.  Petersburg  33731 

Harry  M.  Van  Dusen,  74,  cir-  !  D.r.TTi'Tr-  xTriD-i-uvoisoi.  .•  i 
,  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 

Tllltion  manager  of  the  Mllwau-  Broker  of  Newspn|«r  Properties 

'at  (Wis.)  Sentinel  from  1937  „  „  n_ 

.Arr  ,  r.  P.  O.  Box  u09.  RoseburK,  Oreifon 

»1955;  March  2.  _ 

*  *  *  IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 

Charlie  Ryan,  63,  news  edi-  the  south  or  Southwest  write  News- 

/V’  ri  I  paper  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
•xrof  the  New  Bern  (N.  C.)  12428,  Panama  City,  Ha. 

in  Journal;  March  5. - 

*  *  *  I  CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mrs.  Rena  Bonner  Conway,  !  for  purchase  and  sale  of 

io, a  former  editor  of  the  Miner-  Daily  newspapers  Weekly 
ilWells  (Tex.)  Index;  March  4.  '  Easteft  state* 

...  I  \V.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

*  *  *  i  Dupont  Circle  Building 

John  Morton,  36,  Miami  ,  '^"®'’‘"D&atur'  2^2311®“® 

public  relations  man,  former  _ _  __ 

newspaper  reporter  in  Kentucky,  Newspapers  For  Sale 

Alabama  and  Florida;  March  4.  1  - - - - - - - - 

^  *  !  caufornia  exclusive  weekly 

I  $18,000  down  buys  well-equipped  plant, 

Don  F.  D.atisman,  62,  RSSO*  rural  trading  area,  scenic  isolated  Held. 

_ au  /T  J  \  !  Huntinu,  fishing*  recreation  unlimited; 

nit6  editor  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  mild  climate.  Jos.  a.  Snyder,  Newspa- 
fnt  Tribune;  rocketry  expert;  I  per  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Jljfpjj  4  ;  .Anaheim,  Calif. 

,  ...  .  i  BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 

JOYCE  Larson,  40,  librarian  1  129  Buena  Vista  Dr..  Dunedin.  Fla., 
(or  the  Ninnnrn  Falls  f  V  Y  I  I  has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
r  ^\^!/(^ra  pans  (A.  I.J  ^  available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
IhBCfte;  March  2.  Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966. 


Newspaper  Brokers 
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1  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
j  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27402 

'  IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
,  that  buys  the  newspaper  —it's  the  iier- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
I  is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonal  contact 
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!  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michifiun 

I  VERNON  V.  PAINE 

I  Quality  Newspapers 

I  899  W.  Bonita,  (Tlaremont,  (Tulif. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION  i 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties  ! 

■  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  ; 

i  NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
1  paper  iiroperties  —  sale  of  imrchase. 
j  Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  Phone  546-33.'>7. 

Florida  Broker-Consultant  ' 

L.  PAKKEU  LIKELY 
Box  431  —  St.  Petersburg  33731 

'PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspa|>er  Properties 
I  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

'  P.  O.  Box  509.  RoseburK,  Oreifon  ! 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southwest  write  News¬ 
paper  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

I - 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
I  for  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
>  in  Eastern  states 

I  W.  B.  GRIMES  &  fX). 

j  Dupont  Circle  Buildinic 

Washinirton,  D.  C.  20036 
'  DEcatur  2-2311 

I  Newspapers  For  Sale 

!  CAUFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
I  $18,000  down  buys  well-equipped  plant, 
rural  trading  area,  scenic  isolated  Held. 

I  IIuntinK,  Hshinir.  recreation  unlimited; 
mild  climate.  Jos.  A.  Snyder.  Newspa- 
I  per  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 

;  .Anaheim,  Calif. 

j  BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 

I  129  Buena  Vista  Dr..  Dunedin.  Fla., 

I  has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
[  available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISewspapers  For  Sale 

KSTABLISHED  WEEKLY,  ifrowinj? 
rapidly.  Area  has  induBtries.  resorts, 
skiinjiiC*  Kolf.  huntinK,  Hshins.  En¬ 
thusiastic  following*  Offset-' no  plant. 
P.  ().  Bo.x  274,  Dalton,  Mass. 

INDIANA  WEEKLY  &  JOB  SHOP 
with  $S4,000  Kross.  above-average  net. 
and  excellent  growth  proB|>ects.  Sensi¬ 
ble  price,  terms.  Please  write  fully. 
The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

SMALL  DAILY,  Chart  Area  5-3.  Own¬ 
ership  chance  for  newsman  who  has 
always  wante<l  his  own  pai)er.  Box 
1361,  Editor  &  Publishet. 


announ(i:ments 

Newspapers  Wanted 

TOP  EDITOR,  substantial  capital, 
seeks  working  interest  or  control  small 
daily ;  other  profitable  journalistic  en¬ 
terprise.  Confidential.  Box  1299,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

THINKING  OF  SELLING  your  news¬ 
paper?  Highly-qualified  small-city  pub¬ 
lisher  wants  to  buy.  Secure  continuity 
for  you.  Sufficient  money.  Background 
in  depth.  You’ll  later  thank  yourself 
you  wrote.  Box  1342,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

WEEKLY  in  $80,000  to  $100,000.00 
gross,  Area  2  or  5,  Complete  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  1363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  1  DAILY.  Minority  interest  ac- 
1  oeptable  with  Management  imsition. 
I  l.egal  experience.  Box  1359,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 

Printing  Plants  For  Sale 

!  ARIZONA  PRINTING  PLANT— full 
price  $4,500  cash.  Dean  Sellers.  625  E. 
'  Main,  .Mesa,  Arizona. 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  I 
^  Order  Blank  I 


Address- 


-Zip  Code- 


Classification. 


John  J.  O’Brien,  77,  a  mem- 
ixrof  the  financial  news  depart- 
®wit  of  the  New  York  Times 
for  33  years  before  he  retired 
®  1957,  March  1, 

*  *  * 

Courtier  L.  Parsons,  49,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  print 
(or  Young  &  Rubicam  adver¬ 
tising  agency;  March  3. 

*  *  « 

Henry  S.  Pointon,  59,  with 
(Foonsoefcet  (R.  I.)  Evening 
for  39  years  and  assistant 
%  editor  since  1951 ;  Feb.  28. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


I  1.  MIDWEST.  Elxclusive  weekly.  Gross 
$120,000.  Price  $95,000.  Terms. 

2.  SOUTHEAST.  Exclusive  weekly. 

Gross  $75,000.  Price  $35,000. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywo<Ml  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  23,  California 
i  _ 

FOR  SALE  FIRST  TIME  in  22  years 
— Exclusive  Zone  6  County  Seat  Week¬ 
ly,  Over  100-M  gross,  ads,  subs,  com¬ 
mercial  printing ;  2,700  circulation. 

Excelient  earning  and  growth  record. 
Top-notch  letterpress  equipment:  a 
choice  property  premium  priced,  $140.- 
000.  29%  down,  balance  at  6%.  Give 
financial  ability  and  exi>erience  with 
inquiry.  Box  1349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IOWA  WEEKUES  grossing  $25M  to 
SllOM.  Duane  C.  Griggs,  c/o  Hopkins 
Real  BIstate,  New  London,  Iowa  52645. 

for  March  13,  1965 


5  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 

g  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  g 

■  Mail  to:  3 

§  editor  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Aveaie  •  New  York,  New  Yerii  10012  | 

!:i:iTriTiT!'i:i:iJT!Ti  I'l  riTiTiiTiTriT!iiTi  I11T!  i:riiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiii:iiiii!i!i!iiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Equipment  Mart 


Buniness  Oppnrtunitien 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MAi^<ET-PLAQ 


I 


INTEREST  AVAILABLE  in  es- 
tabii8he<l  Canadian  newgphoto  agency 
with  many  U.S. -Canadian  clients.  No 
similar  com|>etitors.  Extensive  world 
e.\rhanKe  aKreements.  Reasonable  cash 
opens  door  to  present  untapped  mar¬ 
kets.  Box  1291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Room 


Presses  &  Machinery- 


Presses  &  Mart  inery 


TYPESETTING  MACHINES 


SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/16" 


NEW.SP.4PER  SERVICES 


The  SIXTIES  is  a  builder:  readable, 
lively  current  affairs  column.  Weeklies 
only.  Will  you  try  it?  Box  15,  Fraser, 
N.  Y. 


Model  C4  Intertype,  Ser.  28200,  4 

Visilite  maKazines,  quadder,  elec. 
lK>t. 

Mo<iel  C2  Intertype,  .Ser.  21000,  2 

mafts.,  elec.  |>ot. 

Model  SI  Linotype.  Ser.  54000,  2-90, 
2-72  chan,  inafts.,  elec.  |K>t. 

Mcxlel  S  Linotype,  Ser.  36000. 

Model  E  Elrod.  2  yrs.  old. 

Attractively  priced  and 
fully  iruaranteeci  I 

ERNE.ST  PAYNE  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  St.,  N.Y.C.  —  10038 

(212)  BEekman  3-1791 


COPY  EDITORS  save  time  in  pa);e 
make-up  with  HANDY  FILLERS, 
printed  copy,  taiie.  P.O.  Box  .>451,  San 
l'>ancisco. 


Graphic  Arts  •  Photo  Equipment 


14  UNIT.S  -2  FULL  COLOR  DECKS  ~ 
4  HALF  COIAJR  DECKS -REVERSES 
—2  HEAVY  DUTY  3/2  DOUBLE 
FOLDERS  WITH  CONVEYORS— 14 
REELS.  TENSIONS  AND  WOOD 
ELEfTTROTAB  PLASTERS  —  TRACK¬ 
AGE  —  HURLETTRON  fXILOR  REGIS¬ 
TER  CONTROL  —  WEB  SEVERING 
DEA^ICES  —  MAGNETIC  CYLINDER 
BRAKEIS  —  PORTABLE  COLOR 
FOUNTAINS. 


Library  Consultants 


$.50  A  DAY  plus  air  travel,  loclftinft, 
buys  services  e.\i>erience<i,  currently 
employe<l  new8i)ai)er  librarian,  week¬ 
ends.  Box  1249,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


W.  E.  STANLEY  CO.  &  SON 
Newspaiier  Engineers 
F'ox  Lake,  III.  60020 
(312)  Justice  7-5051 
Erection — Movintt-  -RebuildinK 
Center  rintts  and  clips  rebuilt 
and  turned  in  your  own  plant. 


U.SED— CONDITION  GOt)D! 

Curtis  11  X  14  Color  Analyst;  Curtis  , 
4  X  5  Color  Scout  one-shot  camera 
with  I'T*  adaptors  and  case:  National 
Photocolor  5  X  7  one-shot  camera  | 
(Tungsten  mo<lel)  no  lens;  Saltzman  , 
5X7  Enlarfter  on  stand  (no  lens);  | 
Saltzman  Studio  Tri|io<l  (iiortable)  ' 
with  tilt  and  pan  head;  Hulcher  70mm 
Battery-drive  Sequence  camera  w/80mm  ; 
lens  and  case ;  Nikkor  Processinsr  Unit 
(reel  and  tank)  for  70mm  100-foot 
rolls:  Morse  motorize<l  processor  for 
70mm  100-foot  rolls;  Nikon  Motor 
Drive  Model  I"  250-exposure  (condi¬ 
tion  as  new)  Bi(t  Bertha  5X7  Graflex 
w/40-inch  telephoto.  Box  1339,  Editor  1 
&  Publisher. 


WOOD  JR.  AUTOPIvATE 
WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY 
AUTOSHAVER 


HOE  Super  Production  I’reti,  (k^  i 
with  double  2-to-l  folil  t.  22%  iii  , 
cut-off.  Serial  2911.  >>eliver«d  tm  ■ 
in  1941.  Paiwr  width  6o  to  68  incka  9 
Diameter  38  inches.  F’ovir  .seta  of  . 
bars,  two  in  front  and  two  in  backtf  | 
folder.  E’rame  drillesl  .or  two  aMt  g 
tional  sets  of  aniile  bars.  Web  send^  C 
devices  on  all  units.  Electric  bnkaa  i 
all  units  and  folders.  Iloe  reals  aaf  | 
automatic  lielt  tension  >n  all  uaih  - 
(lutler-Hammer  conveyor  and  deli««r  g 
table.  Main  press  drives,  150  OTJIC  p 
motor  with  inching;  motor  ai^  IK;  , 
controls.  Standby  drive,  80-HP4)C  j 
motor,  inching:  motor  and  DC  contiak.  i 
Press  may  lie  seen  iimninR  dailp.  ,| 
Available  June.  1965.  direct  (ni  ; 
owner.  Contact :  H.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  IV  • 
Evening:  Press  Bing;hamton,  )(it 

York.  Telephone— (607  )  7  22-3411. 


This  is  hij;h  speeci  equipment — 45,000 
Iier  hour — with  Cylinder  (lears  in  Oil 
Casinf^s.  Can  lie  split  up  as  2  Presses 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Available 
immediately — I,jocated  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


4-UNIT  GOSS— 2I1/2” 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42ncl  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
23-9 /U  6"  Folder 


2  DOUBLE  FOLDERS  -  HALLOOK 
E'ORMERS  —  CONVEYORS  -  OOUIt 
CYLINDER  —  REVERSE  —  RmS_ 
TRACKAGE  —  AC  MOTORS. 

Fiillv  equifped  for  full  coltr 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLAT*- 
VACnUM  BACK 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017.  OXt-tm 


Perforator  Tape 


New8pai>er  Press  Installations 
MOVING-  REPAIRINC.— TRUCKING 
Ex|>ert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55—59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  liest  quality 
perforator  taiies  in  USA.  $.31  (ler  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14"— all  widths 
■'4;  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exrhang:e  St..  Akron,  Ohio 


Includes  double  balloon  formers,  crows 
nest.  ang:le  bar  section.  Rigrht  folder 
complete — left  folder  former  and  frame 
only. 

Available  .Vote.' 


SURPLUS  EQUIPMBS4T  IXJR  SAU 
4 — Miehles,  56",  one  color  with  W 


■UPECO” 


Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  ,5-5458 


Newspaper  Presses  and  C/onveyors 


Presses  &  Machinery 


THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Te.xas  Riverside  1-6363 


:  GOING  INTO 


ERECrriNG.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
ServinK  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 


5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22^/^" 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Full  and  Spot  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
(Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 


1— Cottrell,  2  color.  36  X  48 
I — Miehle  #2,  Hand  Feed 
1 — 3M  Makeready  Equipment 
1 — Hamilton  Newspai^r  Electric  Sl». 
aite  Cabinet 

Also  .some  miscellaneous  c<(uipiMBt  It 
you  are  interested,  please  writa  All  h 
excellent  running  condition,  to  bt  mM 
as  is.  where  is — Need  Room. 

S.  ROSENTHAL  &  CO..  INC 
22  East  12  Street 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  45210 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sdi 


EQUIPMENT  M.4RT 

Composing  Rtutm 


CONVERTED  TO  OFFSET 
Still  unsold — 1  C44  &  3  04  almost 
nevv  Intertyiw  machines;  1  Hoe  Pre¬ 
cision  Flat  Shaver:  1  Royal  Radian 
Router ;  1  3*^  ton  Kemp  pot  and  other 
related  equipment.  Write:  F.  F.  Cas- 
telli,  (^n.  Mgr..  II  Progresso.  155 
Perry  .St.  New  York.  N.Y.  10014. 


I  Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
I  equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  |>o- 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We  ! 
Itave  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in  I 
I  excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice,  I 
which  can  !«  in  your  selected  position  i 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a  | 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a  [ 
daily  newspaiier  of  approximately  75,000  j 
circulation.  No  brokers,  please.  Price  I 
will  be  discussed  with  interested  sub-  | 
:  stantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Excellent  condition.  Located  California. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  0X  7-4590 


(«)SS  MAT  ROLLER,  model  4SW.  m. 
52163 ;  Purchaserl  1953;  used  onh  ■ 
our  own  weekly  newspaiier.  R.  J. 
Kelly,  105  E.  115th  St.,  Chicago.  »■ 
2323. 


8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16" 


23  X  36  Harris  Offset  Press 
23  X  30  Harris  Offset  Press 
2  Ludlows  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  Cabs.  w/Mats  (Send  for  List) 

Model  5 — 8—31  Linotypes 
Hoe  Dbl.  Page  Tail  Cutter  21’f> 

APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  GO'..  INC. 
210  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York  12.  N.  Y. 

(212)  966-0070 


WOOD  AUTOMATIC  AUTOPUtl 
No.  189.  and  Wood  Heavy  Duty  bats 
Shaver.  No.  104:  23V«"  cut-off.  End- 
lent  condition,  shaver  like  new.  Bo- 
gain.  Contact  L.  Z.  Blue,  Proikutin 
Mgr.,  The  Republican-Courier,  Ftai 
lay,  Ohio. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


FOR  SALE:  Shaffstall  Selecto-Spacers, 
Model  500.  Serials  454B.  468B.  550B 
purchased  new  10/18/60.  11/29/60. 

10/3/63  respectively.  Cost  $795  each. 
All  operational  when  removed  from 
service.  Newest  unit  at  $500 ;  others 
at  $300  each.  Will  ship  express  collect 
for  your  inspection;  returnable  if  not 
wtisfied.  A.  B.  Carter,  Production 
Manager,  The  Times,  Gainesville, 
Georgia. 


With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders.  OH  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drives. 


Can  be  divided.  Available  immediately! 

BEN  SHUL^/MM  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


T.V.  GUIDE  streamlined! 
COLE  folder  can  GLUE.  FOLD 
TRIM  one  operation.  Folders 
available  for  Rotary  Presses 
*/4,  <lbl.  par.  or  comb. 
Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc. 
1637  W.  Main.  Okla.  City,  Okla. 
AC  405  CE  6-8841. 


32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGE  PRK. 


23i’j"  cut-off,  not  too  old,  not  ^ 
than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberian,  Nl» 


LEASE-PURCHASE 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin,  N.C. 

World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 


No  down  payment  or  deposit  on  48- 
page  Hoe:  color  deck,  double  folder; 
22L^  inch  cut-off;  60  inch  rolls;  75 
HP  motor;  electric  hoist;  600  gallon 
ink  tank;  all  stereo.  Prints  well.  Now 
running  but  immediately  available. 
Herb  ^ase.  Box  1260,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  EX  3-0601  (213) 


6  UNIT  SCOTT  2234" 

steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings,  2  heavy 
duty  folders,  reels,  tensions,  C-H  con¬ 
veyors,  stripping  &  numbering  attach¬ 
ments.  Stereo  equipment.  Location. 
Detroit. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
.STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St., N.Y..  N.Y.  10017.  OX7.4W 


IVill  sell  as  a  4  unit  {>ress  if  desired 


Linotypes— Interty|«s-  -Ludlows 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA'nw 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  I. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATEIS 
60  E.  42  St..  N.Y., N.Y.  10017.  OX  7-4590 


MODEL  32  LINOTYPE — Four  mains 
&  four  auxiliaries,  ser.  #57378,  gas 
pot,  Thermo-Blow,  Margach  Feeder, 
six  mold  disk,  eight  fonU  12  to  42 
point  mats.  First-class  condition.  $7,- 
500.  Tyler  Typesetting  Machine  Co.. 
1116  S.  Sneed  St.,  Tyler,  ’Texas. 


16-PAGE  TUBULAR  2/1  Model.  Per¬ 
fect  condition.  (Complete  stereo,  includ¬ 
ing  Sta-Hi,  Vacuum-back  Caster,  Mat 
Roller,  etc.  Bus.  Mgr.,  Key  West 
Citizen,  Key  West,  Fla. 


6  GOSS  UNITS 

1  double  folder,  22%",  1  color  hump, 
2-100  H.P.  AC  drives,  reels  and  ten¬ 
sions.  Available  now. 


LATE  MODEL 
TUBULAR  &  ROTARY 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
NEWSPAPER  CONVEYORS 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  1*** 


24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  2/1 
model,  excellent  condition,  complete 
stereo  equiihnent.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.42  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017.  OX  7-4590 


GOSS  UNIT  (TOLOR  CYLINDER 
22%"  cut-off,  now  available  I 
Add  to  your  present  press 
GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


WANTED— Late  mo<lel  Blue  SWjk 
Comet  Linotype,  with  or  withoirt 
equipment.  Will  pay  cash  or  it  9**? 
Model  5  or  8  Linotype  in  PJ 
ment.  Arkansas  Democrat.  Little 
Arkansas. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  March  13,  W* 


Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE 


/idtii  tiiisiratire 

mNTROLLKi  —  For  newapaper  in 
^  ■  m  Calif  nia.  Experienced  in 
budgets  and  supervision.  Data 
ling  exptrience  desirable.  Box 
lift  Editor  &  t’ublisher. 

fju,  EMPLOY  COUNTRY  EDITOR 
isd  manager  tor  143-year-old  weekly. 
Oaplete  char.-o  of  newspaper  and  job 
Aop.  Southern  New  York.  Box  1282. 
Uitor  &  Publi.'iher. 

nP^ENCEii  all  phases  Metro¬ 
politan  Newsiinper  Management,  op- 
ention  and  pr<xiiiction,  labor  contracts, 
itoft  machinery,  computer  composi- 
tian,  plant  layout,  cost  control.  Submit 
I  confidence  romplete  resume  to  Box 
S>,  Editor  &  I’ublisher. 
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DATA  PROCESSING 
MANAGER 

lone  6  metro|K)lilan  IfES  newspa|)or  is 
jiuning  to  convert  their  unit  record 
utallation  to  a  computer.  We  nee<l  an 
uperiencsd  niiinager  to  operate  our 
prtaent  installation,  help  implement  the 
diversion  and  manage  the  computer 
mnition. 
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Display  Advertising 

ARE  YOU  THE  CREATIVE 
SALESMAN  WE  WANT? 

If  you  have  had  at  least  three  years’ 
experience  in  retail  advertising  sales — 
if  you  know  how  to  sell  with  creative 
layouts — if  you  are  willing  to  put  in  a 
full  day’s  work — if  you  would  like  to 
live  in  the  most  exciting  city  in  the 
nation,  then  you  may  be  the  man  we 
are  looking  for  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  our 
retail  staff. 

Send  a  complete  resumd,  including  sal¬ 
ary,  and  let  us  know  what  YOU  can 
do  for  US.  If  it  sound  good  enough, 
we’ll  let  you  know  what  WE  can  do 
'  for  YOU.  Harry  E.  Hayes,  ReUil  Ad- 
;  vertising  Manager.  The  Houston  Post, 

I  2410  Polk  Avenue.  Houston,  Texas 
1  77001. 


:  ENTHUSIASTIC.  YOUNG.  experi- 
!  cnced  salesman  for  Central  Coastal 
California  15,000  daily.  Completely 
I  cold  typo  offset  plant.  Young  man  we 
are  looking  for  has  the  character  and 
drive  to  grow  with  our  organization 
...  a  25-paper  Scripps  League  oppor- 
'  tunity  I  Complete  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to:  R.  S.  Magee.  Publisher, 
Santa  Maria  (Calif.  93456)  Times. 


Box  1338, 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Circulation 

iIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Oppor-  ! 
bmity  for  aggressive  circulation  builder  I 
ibo  can  also  service  his  gains.  Fast- 
itowing  paper  in  America’s  No.  1  ' 
jowth  market.  The  right  man  will  j 
Mbie  our  circulation  in  the  next  5  | 
Top  salary  and  Imnus  plan  ; 
xnpany  benefits.  Chart  .\rea  2.  Full 
,-»Bine  with  first  letter.  Box  1362, 
jSditor  t  l^blisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

SALESMAN  23  to  35 
With  1  to  3  years'  experience,  $100  to 
•130  islary  and  bonus;  5  to  10  years’ 
“b't’woee,  $125  to  $150  salary  and 
This  is  your  opportunity  to 
ttv  into  a  large  Metropolitan  market 
w  million  people  in  Area  5.  Write 
^ng  complete  work  resume,  plus 
1288.  Editor  & 

robliaher. 

CUSSIEIED  MANAGER  'or  booming 
hwp  of  Suburban  and  In-City  weekly 
^Miestions  (paid  newspapers  and 
imppin).  Circulation  packagre  now 
**  200,000  and  growing.  Must  be 
“Potenced  in  promotion,  staff  train- 
,5  .***•  4  Kf*at  opportunity  I  Salary 
open.  All  replies  strictly 
■  ■^tee  5.  Resume  to  Box 
.184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.  INC. 

Y.  lOlU 

Sumkl 
out  '^51 

r  dcsiNlI 

srt  p»l 

;lo  It»*| 


^  SALESWOMAN  21  to  30 
J*™  1  to  3  years’  experience  $80  to 
^  >stsry,  plus  commission ;  3  to  5 
aperience  $90  to  $100,  plus 
r“™»on.  Good  opportunity  for  ad- 
[™“i«Jt.  Paper  over  275.000  in 
pw  e.  Box  1252,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

assistant  OLASSIFIHa>  MANAGEE 
h'L-  “  "'Ih  15  years’  adver- 

lj— -  experience.  Go^  opportunity  for 
Circulation  over  300.000. 

5-  Salary  $10,000  to  $12,000.  Give 
iox  1354s  Editor  & 

Display  Advertising 

jjj^VntnsiNG  MANAGER:  Rapidly- 
r  ^ng  semi-weekly;  daily  status 
EImI.  S-man  staff.  Layout  expe- 

EorSn.  ®*Pefits.  Gc^  salary.  The 

»^er-Tribune.  Asheboro,  N.C. 


JOIN  THE  ADVERTISING  .STAFF  of 
the  Times-News,  Kingsport,  located  in 
eastern  Tennessee,  ^autifui  TV  A 
lakes,  mild  winters,  excellent  schools 
and  near  the  Great  Smokey  Mountain 
Range.  You  must  be  experienced  with 
ability  to  aggressively  sell  our  market, 
energetic,  strong  on  copy,  layout,  sales 
promotion;  we  offer,  good  saiary,  in¬ 
centive  plan  and  go^  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Forward  your  resume  including 
experience,  past  employment  and  ref¬ 
erences  to :  P,  Kohl,  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager,  Kingsport  Times-News,  Kings¬ 
port,  Tenn. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Preferably  college  trained  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  Must  have  experience  in  the  field. 
Age  30  to  45.  A  top  metropolitan 
morning  daily.  Middle  West.  Excep¬ 
tional  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Box 
1315.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

RETAIL  MANAGER  needed  on  grow¬ 
ing  Zone  5  group.  If  you  are  ready  for 
more  responsibility,  think  you  can 
handle  the  details  of  a  retail  depart¬ 
ment  plus  a  few  accounts  then  let’s 
talk.  Resume  to  Box  1320,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


SALESMAN 

Our  steady  growth  has  created  the 
need  for  an  additional  creative 
salesman  who  wants  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  with  a  progressive 
firm.  Must  be  capable  of  develop¬ 
ing  new  business  as  well  as  service 
established  accounts.  Liberal  sal¬ 
ary  plus  commissions,  bonuses  and 
all  company  benefits.  We  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  one  of  the  country’s  major 
retail  markets  in  Zone  3,  Age  21- 
40.  Write  fully  to: 

Box  1330,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMEN,  retail 
for  daily  newspapers  in 
,i^.5’  7  and  8.  Send  com- 
resume,  references  to 
M^ly  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dear- 
.  (Aucago  3,  Ill. 

^I>IT0R  8c  publisher  for  March  13.  IMS 


SELF-STARTER 

Aggressive  advertising  salesman  want¬ 
ed  by  large  advertising  firm  in  its  95th 
year  of  business.  Top  income,  excellent 
working  conditions.  Mileage,  insurance 
and  many  other  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  reference  to  Box  1302, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  SALESMAN— 
If  you  have  what  it  takes  to  succeed  in 
a  highly  competitive  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Market,  you  can  build  a  great 
future  with  this  well  known  chain  of 
daily  newspapers.  Air-mail  full  resume 
to  ^x  1314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 
needed  by  small  Illinois  daily.  New  off¬ 
set  plant,  expanding  market  stimulated 
by  new  ($50-million  annual  payroll) 
industry.  Reply  by  letter  to:  Advtg. 
Mgr.,  Daily  Republican,  Belvidere,  III., 
61008. 


Display  Advertising 

WE  NEED  A  (XIMPETENT,  experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive  retail  manager  for 
southern  competitive  market.  Supply 
full  information.  Absolutely  confiden¬ 
tial.  Write  Box  1285,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY  needs  man 
(any  age)  who  glories  in  good  copy. 
Give  experience,  references,  present 
salary.  Bryan  &  Bryan,  Box  1112, 
Shreveport.  Louisiana. 

NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 

COPYWRITER 
Pacific  Northwest.  4A  advertising 
agency  has  immediate  opening  for  ex- 
lierienced  copywriter  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  any  writing  assignment.  Specific 
experience  in  newspaper  or  magazine 
promotion  and  understanding  of  mar¬ 
ket  data  and  sources  helpful.  Congenial 
staff,  fine  clientele,  pleasant  living  in 
this  western  metro  city.  Please  send 
resume,  samples,  recommendations,  and 
state  salary  expectancy  to  Box  1350, 
Editor  &  I^blisher. 


"REAL  PRO’’  AD  MAN.  25  to  45. 
with  management  potential  for  grow¬ 
ing  100,000  class  M.  E.  &  S,  in  mid¬ 
west,  Sell  top  accounts.  $150  and  up, 
plus  incentives. 

Bo.x  1358,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


[  RETAIL  1 

ADVERTISING  j 
I  MANAGER 

Is  sought  by  metropolitan  newspapers 
of  above  100,000  circulation  (morning, 

I  afternoon  and  Sunday)  in  Chart  Area 

I 

j  The  man  we  select  will  lie  in 
charge  of  a  sales  staff  of  13 
men,  selling  and  servicing  ac-  i 
counts  in  a  progressive  and 
growing  area.  | 

The  job  is  challenging — the 
opimrtunity  good  for  the  right  I 
man. 

tVrite  giving  background 
j  and  qualifications  to:  | 

I  Box  1345  Editor  &  Publisher! 


URGEINTLY  NEED  man  (or  woman) 
to  sell  and  make  advertising  layouts 
for  combination  weeklies  (4).  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  take  full  charge  if 
qualified.  Must  have  experience  and 
references.  Write:  Southern  New  York 
Publishers,  203  Broadway,  Monticeilo, 
N.Y.  12701  for  i>ersonal  interview. 


YOlXO.  SELF- STARTING  SALESMAN 
for  Florida  Blast  Coast  daily.  Fastest- 
growing  area  in  the  nation.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to:  David 
Dunn,  Advtg.  Mgr..  Star- Advocate, 
Titusville.  Fla. 


Editorial 


I  COPY  DB3SK — State  Capital  morning 
I  daily  in  Zone  6  haa  two  copy  desk 
I  openings.  Will  consider  well  qualified 
I  men  with  limited  experience.  Box  1246, 
Blditor  &  Publisher. 


BLOSSOMING  OFFSET  DAILY,  cir¬ 
culation  6,000,  in  Ohio,  needs  photog¬ 
rapher-reporter  April  1.  Photography 
essential.  Work  to  include  beat,  many 
features.  Send  samples  of  work  with 
first  letter.  Box  1270,  Blditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY  RBa>ORTER— 
good  knowledge  of  field,  for  enterpris¬ 
ing  Northern  Ohio  daily,  33,000  in 
potential  prosperity  area.  Resume  re¬ 
quested.  Box  1290,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  RAMROD 
a  red  hot  City  Room?  Middle  south 
daily.  Sell  us  your  aspirations  and  am¬ 
bitions!  Confidential.  Write  Box  1254, 
Blditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Editorial 

COPY  DESK 


Permanent  spot  on  our  copy 
desk  now  available.  Excellent 
working  conditions  with  young# 
amiable  crew.  If  you  like  to 
hunt,  fish,  canoe,  we're  sur¬ 
rounded  by  10,000  lakes.  Send 
qualifications  to: 

Personnel  Department 

ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


COPY  DESK  OPBR^ING  The  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News.  Top  pay.  iiension  and 
other  benefits.  Address:  Herbert  Moss, 
News  Blditor. 


JOURNALISM  FACULTY  positions 
open.  We  are  looking  for  the  best 
qualified  young  newsmen  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Box  1264,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  DAILY  (N.Y.C.) 
seeks  young,  competent  copy  reader 
interested  in  finance  and  business, 
flood  opportunity  for  right  man.  Box 
1272,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


POLICE  REPORTER  —  Central  Vir¬ 
ginia  daily  has  immediate  opening  on 
police  beat.  Must  be  accurate,  reliable; 
experience  preferred.  Numerous  fringe 
benefite.  Contact;  David  W.  Wright, 
Managing  Blditor,  News,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 


PRIZE-WINNING  MORNING  PAPER 
seeks  a  reporter  and  sports  writer 
with  some  experience.  B^ve-day  week — 
attractive  opportunity  to  right  men. 
Contact :  Managing  Blditor.  Savannah 
Morning  News.  Savannah,  Georgia 
31402. 


SMALL  ZONE  5  DAILY  offers  com¬ 
plete  freedom  for  sports  editor.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  with  department.  City 
of  12,000  in  recreational  area.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected  to  Box  1278,  Blditor  & 
Publisher, 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  upper  mid-west 
small  city  6-aftemoon  daily  that  main¬ 
tains  high  level  of  sports  coverage. 
Salary  $7,600  and  up  depending  on  ex¬ 
perience.  Company-paid  pension-life 
insurance  and  hospitalization-surgical 
insurance  programs,  other  benefits.  At¬ 
tractive,  progressive  community  with 
newspaper  to  match.  Box  1260,  Blditor 
&  Publisher. 


STATE  BIDITOR  for  30,000  Northern 
Ohio  daily  in  growth  territory.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  on  way  up  with  expe¬ 
rience  in  editing,  make-up.  staff  man¬ 
agement  on  comparable  paper.  Send 
resume.  Box  1250,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  OPENINGS.  Sports  writer  (and) 
police  court  reporter,  for  Central  Vir¬ 
ginia  6-day  p.m,  daily.  Good  pay  and 
pleasant  working  and  living  conditions. 
Prefer  Southerners  with  at  least  2 
years’  experience.  Reply  to  Box  1268, 
Blditor  &  Publisher. 


AGRICULTURAL  WRITER  -  BIDITOR 
by  publisher  of  specialized  national 
farm  magazines.  Zone  5.  Farm  back¬ 
ground,  agricultural  journalism  pre¬ 
ferred.  Good  opportunity  for  man  ready 
to  make  first  or  second  move.  Give 
brief  summary  backgnx>und  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Box  1310,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  NIGHT  EDITORIAL  su¬ 
pervisor  wanted  for  20,000-circulation 
campus  daily.  Good  pay.  Chance  to  do 
graduate  work.  Box  1317,  Blditor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  DESK  —  Medium-size  afternoon 
daily  in  Zone  5  has  copy  desk  vacancy. 
Pi^rfer  young  man  or  woman  with 
journalism  degree  and  desk  leanings. 
Box  1308,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 
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HEIJ  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEIP  WAN  ITD 

EditornJ 


EXCITING  WASHINGTON  OPPORTUNITY  GROWING  S.W.  MICHIGAN  9-M  DAILY 
as  correspondent  for  muck  raking  strong  on  local  news  to  overcome  corn- 
newsletter  in  consumer  health  field,  petition,  seeks  reporter  for  its  No.  1 
$100  week  for  J-grad,  good  writer  who  spot  in  city  hall,  politics,  features, 
can  dig  Iwhind  scenes  story.  Send  re-  .Some  experience  required.  Camera 
sume,  writing  samples  to:  Geo.  Spen-  knowledge  helpful.  Jules  L.  Wagman, 
***’’  N.W.,  Washing-  News  Editor,  Niles  (Mich.)  Daily  Star, 

ton.  D.C.  20009.  — _ _ _ 

GET  ON  A  FAST  TRACK 

Wanted  —  one  TALKNTED  YOUNG  DCDl^DTCD 

COPY  EDITOR  for  our  rapidly-growing  l\tr  v.xr\  I  tl\ 

daily  business  newspaper  in  New  York  ' 

City.  Advertising  department  of 

large  corporation.  Zone  4. 

We  publish  an  aggressive,  highly-  wants  experienced  reporter, 

rMpected  nationally-circulated  tabloid  22-30,  with  Journalism  de- 

that  thrives  on  new  ideas  and  crisp  |  gree.  Writing  skill,  thorough 

I  knowledge  of  grammar  and 

.  ]  punctuation,  accuracy  and 

Sitting  on  our  desk  now  are  (1)  our  imagination  are  sought-for 

ht^or  columnist  (2)  a  Yale  drama  qualities.  Box  1306,  Editor 

critic  (3)  a  Texas  editor  (4)  a  220-  &  Publisher, 

pound  former  Michigan  State  grid  star,  j 

The  roan  we  want  must  have  some  I 

newspaper  experience  and  probably  is  - - 

a  J-school  graduate.  One  word  of  REIPORTER  sought  for  one-man  news 
caution;  Don’t  apply  unless  you  want  bureau  in  small  city  for  Oregon  after- 
the  chance  to  assume  added  responsi-  noon  daily — 60,000.  Good  salary,  bene- 
pility  at  a  fast  clip.  We  don’t  believe  fits  and  chance  for  advancement.  Col- 
^  status  quo!  Box  1300.  Editor  &  lego  grad  only,  age  21-28,  Apply  in 
Publisher.  person  or  send  resume  to  Doug  Wilson. 

~ - (>)unty  Elditor,  Register-Guard,  Eugene. 

financial  and  Business  Writer,  '  Oregon  97401. 

metropolitan  daily.  Area  2.  Age  about  - 

30:  experience  desirable.  Active  inter-  REPORTER 

est  in  car^r  in  financial  journalism  Experienced  competent  reporter  for 
essCTtial.  .Fine  opportunity  for  self-  76,000  circulation  daily  in  capital  and 
starter,  with  the  energy  and  imagine-  university  city.  Excellent  wage,  work- 
^n  to  develop  his  own  beat.  Box  1326,  ing  conditions  and  fringes.  Send  full 
JOditor  &  Publisher.  details  of  education,  training  and  ex- 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ perience  to:  Managing  Editor,  The 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  suburban  ;  State  Journal  Lansing,  Mich.,  48919. 

reporter  on  New  York  State's  lively  —  -  - 

tapital  p.m.  We  re  looking  for  a  young.  SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  by  South- 

talented  reiKirter  with  2-3  years’  small  west  afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area  8. 
paper  experience,  and  ready  to  move  Box  1324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

up.  J-grad  preferred,  but  not  neces- - 

sa^.  Should  have  car.  Excellent  op-  VERSA’nLB  NO.  2  NEWSMAN  for 
portunity.  All  lienefits.  Send  full  re-  growing  twice  weekly.  Degree  or  some 
sume  to:  Ro^rt  G.  Fichenberg,  Man-  experience.  Salary  open.  O’Malley,  Box 
X,’  Knickerbocker  News,  467,  Simi,  Calif. 

Albany.  New  York  12201.  -  — - - 

rr— — — — - — -  WB  WANT  A  WOMAN  TO  BUILD  a 

•  MIDWEST  DAILY  sparkling  women’s  section.  She  would 

needs  (2)  beginning  newsmen  to  staff  join  us  as  asst,  women’s  editor  and 

5?“nty  bur^us  in  expanding  area,  would  become  women’s  editor  next 
UOTpetition  heavy.  If  you’re  lasy,  don’t  year,  when  the  present  editor  will  re- 
vpiy.  Salary  above  average.  One  or  tire.  She  would  enlarge  the  scope  of 
two  yeara  experience  needed.  Excel-  the  section  and  would  improve  our  re¬ 
lent  work  for  a  weekly  reporter  who  porting  and  layouts. 

1322,  Editor  offer  a  solid  growth  future  in 

. _ ; _ beautiful  suburban  communities  and 

Box  1318,  Editor  &  PubliSJw.'’’  Wilmette, 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Um  RoHs  each  consecutive 

lassrHoa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
ordar)  4  tiaies  •  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  tines  9  90e;  2  •  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc 
for  box  service  and  count  at  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $L00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinps  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  It  made  for  them.  E4P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSinCA’HONS: 
4  times  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  «  $1.35;  2  9  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

S2.Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD> 
VERTISING,  Taasdoy,  S:00  P.M, 
Count  five  averape  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  ft  Publisher  reserves  the  rlpbt  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•SO  Third  Ava.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.,  10022 
PhoM  PLom  2>7050 


REPORTER  sought  for  one-man  news 
bureau  in  small  city  for  Oregon  after¬ 
noon  daily — 60,000.  Good  salary,  bene¬ 
fits  and  chance  for  advancement.  Col¬ 
lege  grad  only,  age  21-28,  Apply  in 
person  or  send  resume  to  Doug  Wilson, 
(>>unty  Editor,  Register-Guard,  Eugene. 
Oregon  97401. 

REPORTER 

Experienced  competent  reporter  for 
76,000  circulation  daily  in  capital  and 
university  city.  Excellent  wage,  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  fringes.  Send  full 
details  of  education,  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  to;  Managing  Editor,  The 
State  Journal.  Lansing,  Mich.,  48919. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  by  South¬ 
west  afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area  8. 
Box  1324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSA’nLB  NO.  2  NEWSMAN  for 
growing  twice  weekly.  Degree  or  some 
experience.  Salary  open.  O’Malley,  Box 
467,  Simi,  Calif. 

WB  WANT  A  WOMAN  TO  BUILD  a 
sparkling  women’s  section.  She  would 
join  us  as  asst,  women’s  editor  and 
would  become  women’s  editor  next 
year,  when  the  present  editor  will  re¬ 
tire.  She  would  enlarge  the  scope  of 
the  section  and  would  improve  our  re¬ 
porting  and  layouts. 

Wo  offer  a  solid  growth  future  in 
beautiful  suburban  communities  and 
new  offices.  Five  award-winning  offset 
weeklies  of  53,000  circulation.  David 
Roe.  Hollister  Newspapers,  Wilmette, 
Ill.  60091. 

WORKING  CITY  EDITOR  for  small 
daily  in  growing  progressive  commu¬ 
nity.  Position  next  in  line  for  M.E. 
Starting  salary  $100 ;  increase  based 
upon  performance.  Write  or  contact; 
Homer  Rankin,  Daily  Tifton  (Ga.) 
Gazette. 

AFTERNOON  DAILY  with  high  stand¬ 
ards  and  48,000  circulation  seeks  re¬ 
porter-rewrite  man  with  at  least  2 
years  of  experience.  Wo  have  a  37 '(j 
hour  work  week  and  above-average 
pay.  Mail  full  resume  to:  Thomas  D. 
Davis,  Executive  Ed.,  Delaware  County 
Daily  Times,  Chester,  Pa.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

CITY  EDITOR  to  fill  No.  2  spot  im¬ 
mediately.  Very  attractive  starting  sal¬ 
ary  with  liberal  insurance  plan  for 
stable,  married  man  who  is  ready  to 
put  his  roots  in  this  profrressive  college 
and  industrial  city  of  20,000.  This  6- 
day  evening  newspaper  has  just  won 
National  Typography  and  Top  State 
Photo  Awards.  Mail  complete  qualifi¬ 
cations  along  with  references,  or  call 
collect  if  located  in  Ohio  area.  Howarcl 
Smallsreed,  Managing  Editor,  Ashland 
(Ohio)  Times-Gazettc. 

EDITOR  BIG-10  UNIVERSITY  —  To 
handle  news  and  brochure  copy.  News¬ 
paper  experience  essential — about  $7,- 
000  to  start — plus  benefits  of  faculty 
status.  Immediate  opening.  Box  1334, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  Modern  plant  and 
many  fringe  benefits.  City  Editor,  New 
Castle  News,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


GOLF  REPORTER 
Golf  writer  with  exi)erience  on  a 
local  (city,  district,  county  or  state) 
golf  publication,  to  head  staff  of  pe- 
ritalical  being  launched  soon  in  large 
j  midwest  city.  Prefer  former  or  present 
publisher  or  editor  of  such  a  periodical. 
Give  background  and  send  copies  of 
publications  you  have  produced  and/or 
tear  sheets  showing  golf  articles  writ¬ 
ten  by  you.  Box  1332,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Rough  and  tumble  hard-hitting  editor, 
willing  to  work  day  and  night,  needed 
by  NYC  area  newspaper  publisher  for  \ 
high-pressure  manager  jmsition.  Great  i 
'  position  for  a  young  hustler  on  the  | 
j  way  up.  If  you  can  help  us  solve  our  , 
editorial  problems,  we  will  reward  you 
with  an  excellent  salary  plus  incentive  | 
plus  an  even  better  future.  You  must  | 
l)e  a  recent  college  graduate  (0-10  | 
years’  exiwrience  only!)  who  is  cai>able  j 
of  handling  people  well.  Your  applies-  i 
tion  will  1»  kept  strictly  confidential,  i 
Our  employes  know  of  this  oiiening.  \ 
Call  Mr.  Greenberg.  (212)  MU  3-8802. 

I  METROPOLITAN  AWARD-WINNING 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Chart 
Area  8,  has  immediate  openings  for  , 
qualified  copy  readers  and  reporters. 
’This  is  an  ideal  situation  for  young  j 
I>eople  who  wish  to  move  out  of  the 
small-pai>er  category.  Give  full  details  | 
of  education  and  work  experience  in  ' 
first  letter  to  Box  1155,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEW.S  AND  FEA’niRE  WRITER  for 
agricultural  college  of  leading  eastern 
university.  Must  be  college  graduate. 
J-school  graduate  with  newspaper  ex-  | 
perience  preferred.  Write  Box  1344,  j 
Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

NEWSMAN  who  can  edit,  as  next-to-  < 
publisher  top  weekly  with  growth  po-  ' 
tential.  Good  pay,  generous  Imnus,  to 
family  man.  Write,  call:  Wade  Mann, 
Scott  County  Journal,  Scottsburg.  Ind. 

REPORTER 

Excellent  writer  needed  for  leading 
Automotive  Manufacturer’s  top  rated 
bi-weekly  employee  newspaper  with  a 
circulation  of  147,000.  Must  have  dem¬ 
onstrate  ability  to  write  news  and 
feature  articles;  3  to  5  years’  expe¬ 
rience  and  college  degree  preferred. 
Please  state  salary  requirements.  Posi¬ 
tion  located  in  Michigan.  Reply  by 
resume  to  Box  1333,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer! 

REPORTER — aggressive,  good  writer, 
for  43,000  p.m.  daily.  Chart  Area  2. 
Box  1360,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS  needed  on  New  England 
dailies.  Send  complete  resume  to:  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Ass'n.,  340 
Main  St..  Worcester,  Mass.  01608. 

I 

REPORTERS,  DESKMBR4,  for  daily  j 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
&perienced  or  qualified  beginners.  | 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer-  i 
ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  I 
S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  3,  III.  j 

TEAM  EFFORT  , 

Our  3-man  sports  staff  ne^s  an  up-  ^ 
and-coming  “star”  to  join  in  the  I 
reportorial  and  photographic  coverage 
of  high  schools  throughout  our  7- 
county  market. 

We’re  a  growing  a.m.  and  offer 
good  opportunities  for  the  right  man. 

If  you’d  like  to  become  part  of  this 
important  team  in  Western  Maryland, 
let  is  hear  from  you.  Send  a  complete 
resume  to:  Personnel  Dir.,  ’The  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald,  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

VIRGINIA  PUBLISHER  needs  report¬ 
er-editor  to  help  staff  superior  indus¬ 
trial  newspapers  and  fine  community 
weekly.  M.  D.  Coe,  Bassett  Printing 
Corp.,  Bassett,  Va. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE:  General  reporter 
in  12,000  population  north  central 
Ohio  town.  Write  Box  1340,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VOl’NO  ItEPOBTEB-r  TOTOOEirt 
to  grow  with  young  c.;vinty.>«st  or 
weekly.  Some  editing  \r«rien«i  | 
ful:  editorial  integrity  essentiil 
up.  Send  samples.  \  Jencia 
News.  P.  O.  Box  52>i,  Albuqi 
N.M. 

Free  Lavre 

NEWS  piiotookapheps-fhei  us 
If  you’re  working  for  a  nee 
)  here’s  a  chance  to  make  side 
All  Zones.  Write:  NATION^  ST, 
CHRONICLE.  64  Un4^etsitT  PL.}, 
York,  N.  Y.  10003. 

;  {2  IF  LEW  LITTLE  SYNDICATJC 
I  funny  type,  double-mviining  roe 
'  first.  210  Post,  #9151.;.  San  Fry 

1  REPORTERS.  WRITERS,  .STRDKSs 
Need  unusual,  sizzling  red  hot  m 
stories  covering  sex,  sirippeti,  nq 
I  dor>e,  murder,  etc.,  with  or  wi'i  i 
,  pictures.  New  management.  Toq  pt., 

I  now  paid.  NATIONAL  BULLBn 
'  Box  22,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio  (If 


iMigr.ellanrout 

:  MANY  OPENINGS  on  N.C  we: 

and  daily  newspaiters  for  report 
i  advertising  salesmen  and  beck  it,. 
Write.  J.  D.  Fitz.  NCPA,  Bo  i, 
j  Slorganton,  N.C.  28666. 

Operators-MachimtU 

PHOTON  OPERATORS 
Journeyman  Photon  Opentar  w; 
makeup  experience  ne^ed.  SutllB 
I  working  conditions.  Write  or  esU  Be 
I  ness  Office,  ORange  ’7-0521,  ’Iks  Oli 
homa  Journal  Publishing  Coapir.’ 

!  7430  S.B.  15th  Street,  OklahflyiCa 
,  Oklahoma  73110. 

’ITS  PERFORATOR  OPERATOS-F: 
perienced  woman  under  36  yeandiii 
40-hour  week  with  considenhli  ee 
time.  Open  shop.  Good  wags  ud )« 
fits.  Middlewest.  Box  1258,  Mfcl 
Publisher. 

OPERATOR  -  (COMPOSITOR,  li: 
daily  in  central  Ohio,  open  shov.  n™ 
em  plant.  Group  hospitaliisfki 
eluding  major  medical),  imr’ 
profit-sharing  plan  and  innn^l* 
Sion  plan.  Write,  giving  ' 

formation  as  to  experience,  rwj®" 
etc.  Include  photo.  Job  prinsnlf  ” 
work,  but  fill  in  on  machist  " 
necessary.  G.  T.  Culbertsos, 
Vernon  News.  Mount  Vemos,  (» 

Production 

OFFSET  EXECUTIVE-Growisg*- 
Sunday  operation  in  16.000  clMS™ 
man  well  versed  in  daily  oWa  P 
duction  to:  take  charge 
I  employee  letterpress  plant:  help  ^ 

I  a  new  plant  for  switch  to  (noa  F 
I  duction :  advise  on  choice  of  •• 

I  ment  for  new  plant;  supervise^f 
1  of  employees  for  offset  pr°f^ 

I  Age  no  factor,  but  level-heterr' 
knowledge  of  offset  productiw  ' 

!  ability  to  work  with  others  M  • 
tial.  Let’s  talk  about  it.  Bo*  ■' 
i  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  Public  Relation* 

NEWS  BUREAU  DIRECrTOB.  C 
eral  direction  of  college  new*  w] 
including  news,  home  town 
sports,  features,  photography, 
as  adviser  to  student  PublicaW^ 
eral  public  relations  duties. 
someone  with  metropolitan 
rience,  under  30,  with  B.A. 

I  Address  John  Niblock. 

I  lege,  Monmouth.  Illinois,  614*1- 

^^jrRADE^CHOOI£^ 

_ Linotype^ 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCH^ 
LOGAN,  OHIO  431M 
Linotype-Intertype  Instiw** 
FVee  Information 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  March  Ui 


Situstlons  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER  soon 
irslUble  for  teachina:  journalism.  Ex- 
ngrisno^  editor-publisher  weekly,  semi- 
vMkly,  small  daily.  AB.  Phi  Beta 
K«ppe.  Younsr  mind  although  body  is 
oiddls-aging.  Family  living  conditions 
,gm)rtant.  Would  consider  jKisition 
tbraad.  1316,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Administratire 

management  for  results 

A  thoroughly  professional  right  hand 
Qin  with  news,  circulation,  advertis- 
iof,  public  relations  background. 
Sound  planner,  star  performer — imagi- 
nttive  leader  who  understands,  will- 
iDgly  accepts  responsibility,  gets  the 
moat  out  of  men,  pays  attention  to 
Mail,  follows  through,  gets  results. 
Preaently  employed  but  seeks  greater 
fhallenge  for  i>roven  ability.  For  con¬ 
fidential  resume,  no  charge  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  contact  consultant:  M.  F.  Et- 
tinier.  Box  495,  Springfield.  Mo.  65801. 

Phone  417-881-6265. 

Circulation 


your  newspaper  needs  a  circulation 
menager  who  ran  think — put  thoughts 
into  action — set  an  example  for  per- 
liitence  and  hard  work — inspire  others 
to  follow — then  I  am  your  man  I  As- 
liitant  circulation  manager  for  3 
yean,  now  ready  to  move  up.  Super- 
tiie  23  district  men  and  drivers.  Rec¬ 
ord  constant  and  successful  carrier 
promotions.  Knowledge  ABC,  budget 
planning  and  store  regulations.  Write 
Box  1287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

aRClTLATION  MANAGH31— I  might 
bo  just  the  man  you  are  looking  for. 
Write  for  complete  resume.  Box  1289, 
Bditor  &  Publisher, 

A  CHALLENGE  WANTED 

Young;  experienced  large  and  small, 
XE&S  ;  good  promoter— administrator; 
proven  result-getter;  college  graduate. 
Prefer  50  to  100,000  class;  Zones  4  or 
t;  consider  other.  Top  references.  Now 
employed  as  (IM.  Box  1348,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
RETAIL  or  GBR^RAL  AD  MANAGER 
ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Nineteen  years  of  diversified  experi- 
nce  in  all  phases  of  advertising;  20- 
H  to  360-M  circulation  papers  as  ad 
manager,  promotion  manager,  assist¬ 
ant  retail  manager,  department  store 
muager  and  business  procedure.  Fa¬ 
miliar  with  agencies,  newspaper  reps., 
ftneral  and  classified.  Would  like  to 
associate  with  progressive  organisa¬ 
tion  where  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  is  offered.  Age  44,  in  good 
ne^th;  willing  and  able  to  show  re¬ 
mits;  future  limited  in  present  em- 
ptoyment.  Box  1243,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

STYMIED  HERE!  Experienced  Adver¬ 
ting  Director/Sales  Manager.  Mar- 
ried,  fMily,  degree,  in  early  40’s.  Box 
1323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  CALIBER  AD  MANAGER  seeks 
greater  challenge/opportunity.  Fifteen 
PJJ”  experience;  west/far  west;  10- 
;,0M  dailies.  Box  1357,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editorial 

AWSEMENTS  and  SPORTS  REPORTER. 
28.  seeks  career  opportunity  with 
metrowlitan  newspaper.  J-School  back¬ 
ground.  Bditor  of  Florida  Newsletter. 
Jigh  school  and  college  newspapers, 
siamto.  Imaginative.  Ambitious  .  .  . 
1  worker!  Box  1269,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

^LMS.  THEATER,  MUSIC.  TV— Ex- 
newsman,  30,  seeks  oppor* 
ranity  to  use  knowledge  of  these  fields 
“  roporter  or  reviewer.  Now  em- 
rS' Sept-  Zones  1,  2. 
"0*  1223,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-NEWSMAN,  48,  seasoned  on 
small  and  medium  papers,  seeks  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  Box  1273,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

I  AM  A  BUILDE21 
As  sports  editor,  I  seek  the  newspaper 
which  wants  its  department  brought 
out  of  the  doldrums.  Ideas,  organiza¬ 
tional  ability  based  on  15  years'  expe¬ 
rience.  Resume  on  request.  Interview 
desired.  Box  1271,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

MY  BRIDE  is  tired  of  reading  old 
clips.  I  will  send  them  to  editor  of 
m^ium  or  large-sized  daily  in  Zones 
1  or  2.  Two-one-half  years’  daily, 
weekly  experience.  Box  1263.  Eklitor 
&  Publisher.  | 

S.B.  ASIA  CORRESPONDENT,  expe¬ 
rienced,  seeks  staff  position  with  rep¬ 
utable  newspaper,  preferably  based 
Hong  Kong  traveling  Indochina,  Thai¬ 
land,  Malaysia.  Indonesia,  Philippines. 
Former  UPI  Bureau  Chief  at  ^igon 
and  Hong  Kong.  Carnegie  Press  Fel¬ 
low  1963-64.  Author  of  a  book  on 
Laos.  Requires  salary  $8,000  plus  trav¬ 
eling  expenses.  Write:  Arthur  J.  Dom- 
men,  P.O.  Box  987.  Saigon  or  cable; 
DOMMESI  CONTINE^^T  SAIGON. 

SPORTS  BDITOR  -  WRITER,  experi¬ 
enced.  Good  worker.  Top  references. 
Box  1259,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SUMMER  REPORTER — Columbia  jun¬ 
ior  needs  D.C..  N.Y.  job.  Some  desk 
photo  work.  Clips.  P.  A.  Heymont, 
320  W.  106  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10025. 

TEN  YEARS'  GENERAL  ASSIGNJIENTS 
bureau  chief;  now  60,000  Zone  2  daily. 
Seeks  larger  paper  or  college  PR.  Box 
1256,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

BORED  EXECUTIVE— 15  years,  the 
whole  bit — correspondence,  sports,  busi¬ 
ness,  managing  editor  on  two  papers. 
Seek  return  to  middle-sized  community 
role  for  last  change.  College,  36,  fam¬ 
ily.  Prefer  Zones  1,  2.  Box  1343,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

BURIED  IN  TRADITION?  Resisting 
new  ideas?  Stop  reading  now.  My  15 
years’  experience  metro  papers  needs 
new  challenge.  Ingenuity,  drive,  no 
froth.  Strong  on  jiersonnel.  makeup, 
planning,  tight  writing.  Five-figure 
editor:  seeks  progressive  publication. 
Box  1346.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE.  36.  with  12 
years  of  newspaper  experience,  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  change.  Currently  is  a  rewrite 
man  on  a  large  metro  daily,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  column  for  the  same  paper,  and 
has  covered  most  l>eats.  Marri^,  three 
children,  winner  of  one  award.  Box 
1347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIE^ICE  HAS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
Is  rare  as  sight  of  the  Gods ;  both 
occur!  Hear  me  present  on  radio  au¬ 
thentic  "Modem  Miracle!”  Only  accu¬ 
rate  historic  report  of  sight  of  Gods ! 
Also  can  sign  for  "experience”  col¬ 
umn:  110  ready.  44  years  a  news- 

woman.  Direct  telephone,  anytime  327- 
9473  Chicago. 

NEED  SOMEONE  TO  PERK 
UP  YOUR  PAPER? 

Master  of  layout — excellent  copy  edi¬ 
tor — good  on  heads.  Aggressive,  fast, 
hard-working  young  newsman.  Write 
Box  1356,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE  seeks  new  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Now  managing  editor  30,000 
circulation  daily;  16  years’  editorial 

experience;  some  knowledge  advertis¬ 

ing,  mechanical,  circulation.  Age  38, 
family.  Box  1352,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

RARE  BIRD;  Long-time  Washington 
newsman,  editor  in  business  field, 

wishes  relocate  Zone  8,  9.  Early  40’s. 
energetic,  creative,  heavy  defense-space 
background;  fill  editorial  or  manage¬ 
ment  slot  for  some  lucky  organization. 
Price  high  but  worth  it.  Box  1331, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  small  daily  experience, 
seeks  sports  or  general  assignments  on 
medium-sized  or  large  paper.  Box  1351, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


RELUCTANTLY  DECIDED,  after  14 
years  in  news  business,  must  find  ex¬ 
ecutive  job  or  leave  business.  Ability 
proven  in  editing,  writing,  layout,  pho¬ 
tography  and  administrative  work.  Will 
consider  Managing  Editorship,  PR  or 
anything  in  field  with  decent  pay.  Box 
1353,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER  -  EDITOR, 
Argentine,  37,  married — now  in  U.S.A. 
working  on  a  scholarship — seeks  position 
on  a  Spanish-written  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Box  1365,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

.SUMMER  JOB.  NYC  AREA.  College 
junior  seeking  summer  work  in  jour- 
I  nalism  or  related  area.  Available  April 
I  17  to  26  for  interviews.  David  J.  Sills. 

I  2243  Maplewood,  Toledo,  Ohio  43620. 

Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  R'EPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  ha.ise  for  comjjetent 
l>ersonnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PEHtSONNEL  (Agency) 
.'16  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Eklitorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
j  the  lienefit  of  Employers  and  Ehnployees. 

I  PRESS 

'  Employment  Service 

1107  National  Press  Building 

I  W'ashington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 

1  Free  Lance 

HAWAII  CORRESPONDEN’TS  job 
wanted ;  15  years’  diversified  editorial 
experience.  Box  1256,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

A  M  E  III  C  A  N  Ria’ORTEK  -  CARTOONIST 
experienced,  with  10  years  covering 

Europe.  Based  in  Ix>ndon.  Interested  in 
part  or  full-time  assignments.  Box 
1337,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER :  Public  relations- 
newspai>er.  Looking  for  Zone  1.  Can 
handle  small  publications.  Box  1221, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


Photography 

PHOTOCiRAPHER  with  5  years’  expe¬ 
rience  desires  challenfring:  i>oBition.  Age 
27,  married,  will  relocate  from  Wash¬ 
ington  state.  David  Grifhth,  Box  276, 
CulleKO  Place,  Washingrton  99324. 

Public  Relations 


PR  WRITER 


Metro  newspaper,  contributor  to  na¬ 
tional  magazines — seasoned  all  phases 
public  relations  and  laiblicity — seeks 
writing  spot  with  major  company,  cor¬ 
poration.  PR  covers  product  publicity, 
speechwriting,  house  organs,  brochures, 
general,  corporate  and  financial  news, 
press  conferences,  public  events,  etc. 
Heavy  press  contacts,  all  media.  4A 
agency  background,  diversified  ac¬ 
counts.  Box  1237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEGRO  PR  DIRECTOR,  10  years’ 
newspaper,  radio,  voluntary  agency  ex¬ 
perience.  Focus  on  social  action  in 
N'YC  area.  Box  1327,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WRlTER-iDITOR.  experienced,  seeks 
PR-company  publication  job.  Samples, 
references.  Box  1297,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AF  INFORMA’HON  ObTICER,  J- 
School  grad,  seeks  PR  job  with  trade 
association  or  major  company  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  house  organ  or  writer.  Editeil 
award-winning  base  newspaper.  Mar¬ 
ried.  27.  Available  April  15.  Box  1341, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
— 

GRAD  5  years  editing,  writing;  some 
camera,  layout;  wants  college  PR  post 
or  house  organ  editing.  Box  1336, 
Bditor  &  Publisher. 

Special  Services 

WANT  A  TV  EDITOR? 

’Try  us  for  a  fraction  of  the  coat  of 
hiring  your  own.  Complete  services 
available  include  ’TV  crossword  puz¬ 
zles,  cartoons,  features,  movie  reviews, 
humorous  TV  quizzes,  weekly  televi¬ 
sion  program  log  with  storylines  for 
your  area.  Our  staff  combines  over 
28  years’  experience  in  producing  tele¬ 
vision  editorial.  Let’s  Wk.  Box  1081, 
Bditor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Game  of  ^Chicken  ’ 


.  Mr.  Platt  conclua-.i  that  if. 
iTJLllfVcllllk.CC  IS  the  intention  of  parties  , 

modify  a  contract  clause 

¥  ^  "®S8  it  iji 

U  llllrll  W  UlO  pattern  of  explicit  I  ‘havior. 

Bogus  Award  Brown  Back 


There  is  something  wrong 
with  a  system  that  reduces  labor 
negotiations  and  -so-called  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  to  the  level 
of  the  teen-agers’  game  of 
“Chicken.” 

“Chicken”  is  played  in  many 
forms  but  basically  involves  two 
or  more  participants  on  a  colli¬ 
sion  course.  It  is  a  foolhardy 
test  of  nerves  and  guts.  With 
automobiles,  as  it  is  sometimes 
played,  the  first  one  to  swerv’e 
from  that  white  line  dividing 
the  highw’ay  loses  the  game. 
If  both  players  have  determina¬ 
tion  and  refuse  to  alter  their 
course,  there  is  a  head-on  colli¬ 
sion  and,  disaster. 

In  Russian  Roulette,  with  a 
gun  at  the  head  and  one  out 
of  six  chambers  containing  a 
bullet,  there  is  a  five-to-one 
chance  of  staying  alive.  In 
“Chicken”  the  odds  are  reduced 
to  fifty-fifty. 

That’s  what  the  New  York 
newspaper  labor  picture  looks 
like  right  now.  It  is  the  same  as 
exists  in  every  other  newspaper 
strike  threat.  The  preponder¬ 
ance  of  power  is  with  the  union 
which  takes  a  strike  vote  and 
threatens  to  strike.  Employers 
have  no  comparable  weapon.  But 
each  one  must  play  the  game 
to  the  point  of  collision  (which 
is  contract  termination)  hoping 
or  assuming  the  other  will  give 
in  and  avoid  the  disaster  at 
point  of  contact. 

It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  it 
“collective  bargaining.”  It  is  a 
high  stakes  poker  game  with  a 
lot  of  bluffing,  it  is  a  test  of 
strength  with  a  .show  of  force, 
it  is  a  game  of  “Chicken”  that 
has  more  freciuently  than  not 
ended  in  tragic  financial  loss  to 
both  sides.  Look  at  what  hap¬ 
pened  two  years  ago  when  New 
York’s  major  newspapers  were 
closed  down  for  four  months 
and  employes  were  unemployed 
for  that  period.  In  the  after- 
math,  circulation  was  lost  that 
has  never  been  regained  and 
one  newspaper  succumbed  com¬ 
pletely. 

«  *  * 

The  Ides  of  March  seem  to 
have  a  fatal  fascination  for  the 
New  York  newspaper  business. 

Two  years  ago  on  March  15, 
1963,  the  New  York  newspaper 
shutdown  marked  its  98th  day. 
Mayor  Robert  Wagner  had  made 
his  proposals  for  a  printers’ 
contract  which  became  the  basis 


for  .settlement  and  the  end  of 
the  strike  about  two  weeks  later. 

This  year  on  March  15,  1965, 
it  is  not  the  end  of  a  strike  but 
the  threatened  beginning  of  one. 
A  strike  vote  has  been  taken  but 
negotiations  continue,  so  there 
is  still  hope  that  one  will  be 
avoided.  They  are  on  that  colli¬ 
sion  course  again.  If  there  were 
any  lessons  to  l)e  learned  from 
the  last  strike  they  have  been 
laid  aside.  The  issues  are  the 
.same. 

What  lessons? 

The  lessons  are  that  everyone 
loses  financially.  .4  newspaper 
can  nev'er  regain  the  circulation 
and  advertising  revenue  lost 
while  it  is  suspended.  The  same 
goes  for  a  retail  .store  or  any 
other  business  that  lost  custom¬ 
ers  because  of  the  absence  of 
newspaper  advertising.  And  any 
l)erson  who  earned  $150  per 
week  on  a  newspaper  sacrificed 
approximately  $2,400  in  pay 
du.ing  the  four-month  strike, 
and  at  the  rate  of  increases 
“won”  in  the  settlement  has 
earned  back  only  an  additional 
$950  during  the  intervening  two 
years. 

If  the  thousands  of  employes 
on  New'  York’s  newspapers  are 
forced  to  go  through  this  per- 
.sonal  deprivation  again  by  the 
recalcitrance  of  a  few’  union 
leaders,  w’e  w’ouldn’t  blame  any 
of  them  for  throw’ing  up  their 
hands  and  getting  jobs  else¬ 
where.  There  were  a  lot  of  them 
who  did  it  during  and  after  the 
last  strike. 

• 

San  Jose  Is  No.  1 

Due  to  an  error  in  media  lec- 
ords  compilation,  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  News  was  placed  in 
fifth  position  on  the  evening 
linage  standings  for  January 
instead  of  being  in  first  place. 
(E&P,  March  6.)  With  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  163,676  part-run  lines 
omitted  by  media  records,  the 
San  Jose  News  had  a  total  of 
2.691,988  lines,  placing  it  ahead 
of  the  Phoenix  Gazette  which 
had  2,604,986  lines. 

• 

A  Correction 

The  listing  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  using  offset  presses  (E&P, 
Feb.  6)  gave  the  circulation  of 
the  Sonora  (Calif.)  Union  Dem¬ 
ocrat  as  2,460.  This  was  an 
error.  It  should  have  been  3,460. 


An  arbitrator  has  ruled  in 
favor  of  Milwaukee  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  No.  23,  holding  that 
the  Journal  Company  is  obliged 
to  re-set  certain  advertising 
materials  under  the  socalled 
“bogus  clause”  of  its  contract. 

The  arbitrator,  Harry  H. 
Platt,  a  Detroit  attorney,  left 
the  question  of  which  ads  must 
be  re-set  to  be  adjudicated  by 
the  joint  standing  committee. 
.41so  remanded  to  that  body  was 
the  question  of  whether  em¬ 
ployes  who  were  discharged  or 
suffered  loss  of  work  due  to  the 
company’s  refusal  to  reproduce 
the  ad  material  are  entitled  to 
compensation  for  lost  earnings. 

Both  questions,  if  unresolved 
in  30  days,  are  to  be  referred  to 
arbitration. 

No  Modification 

Mr.  Platt  said  he  found  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  testimony  to  consti¬ 
tute  proof  of  an  implied  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  reproduction 
requirement  in  the  contract. 

The  publisher’s  witnesses 
testified  there  had  been  a  con¬ 
sistent  practice  over  30  years  of 
not  resetting  lx)gus  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  composing  room.  Further, 
they  claimed,  an  oral  agreement 
in  1962  with  the  union  provided 
for  a  continuation  of  this  policy 
except  that  a  gradual  reduction 
of  bogus  work  would  be  made  in 
the  Sentinel  composing  room. 

The  standard  bogus  clause 
was  contained  in  contracts  cov¬ 
ering  the  period  from  March 
1962  to  March  1965  between  the 
union  and  the  Journal  Com- 
l)any  and  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion  which  then  owned  the 
Sentinel.  The  Journal  Company 
purchased  the  Sentinel  in  1962. 

Management  Misinformed 

It  was  Mr.  Platt’s  opinion 
that  the  Journal  management 
may  have  been  “misinformed” 
about  bogus  not  being  reset  be¬ 
cause  there  was  testimony  that 
such  work  had  been  assigned  by 
the  union  foremen. 

On  Jan.  18,  1964,  Mr.  Platt 
reported,  the  Journal  chapel 
chairman  handed  a  bundle  of 
proofs  to  an  assistant  foreman 
and  demanded  that  the  ads  be 
re-set,  proofed,  and  corrected 
as  required  by  the  contract. 
The  assistant  foreman  told  the 
chapel  chairman  that  no  bogus 
was  set  in  the  Journal  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  the  dispute  went 
to  arbitration. 

EDITOR  SC  PU 


To  Pact  Talk 
In  New  York 

Negotiations  for  a  new  m 
tract  covering  printers  on  N« 
York  City  newspapers  resunifd 
Thursday.  The  present  agree¬ 
ments  with  all  of  the  unions 
expire  March  30. 

Elmer  Brown,  jiresident  of 
the  International  Typographioi 
Union,  returned  to  the  bargain¬ 
ing  table.  He  and  the  three 
other  members  of  the  union's 
executive  council  retain  thefinai 
authority  to  call  a  .strike. 

Newspaper  members  of  the 
New  York  local  voted  1,978  to 
28  on  Sunday  in  favor  of  walk¬ 
ing  out  if  a  satisfactory  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  arranged  by  the 
deadline. 

Bei'tram  A.  Powei-s,  president 
of  the  union,  who  led  the  strike 
on  Dec.  7,  1962  that  ran  for  114 
days,  .said  the  local  had  $1.3  mil¬ 
lion  in  its  defense  fund  ami 
$500,000  moi'e  it  could  draw  np- 
on  for  .strike  benefits. 

He  said  the  crucial  issue  is 
automation  and  the  union  is  in¬ 
sisting  on  (1)  job  attrition  on  1 
citywide  basis;  (2)  control  over 
the  jobs  affected  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  equipment;  and  (31 
a  share  in  the  increased  prodii' 
tivity. 

An  offer  on  wages  of  $10.5<.' 
over  a  three-year  period  wi- 
announced  several  weeks  ago  t; 
John  J.  Gaherin,  president  : 
the  Publishers  Association.  Th- 
union  has  asked  for  $15  ll»^ 
in  a  one-year  agreement  T' 
present  scale  is  $149  on  the  da; 
side. 

A  rumor  that  the  New  D' 
Post  was  looking  around  f 
printing  facilities  outside  K 
city  was  categorically  denied  t 
Byron  Greenberg,  business  ma:j 
ager.  He  attributed  the  report 
to  the  fact  that  the  Post  hai 
sought  help  to  publish  its  Ll 
editions  after  a  fire  put  o:* 
press  unit  out  of  commission  c: 
Monday.  Arrangements  wff* 
made  to  print  up  to  75,000  copfe 
of  the  tabloid  on  the  Hf®* 
Tribune  presses  until  the  P^' 
unit  is  repaired. 

The  Post  withdrew  from  ti* 
Publishers  Association  W 
years  ago  and  resumed  publish 
ing  a  few  weeks  before  tb 
other  papers  settled  with  tit 
unions.  The  Post  is  negotiatini 
separately  with  the  unions. 

BLISHER  for  March  13,15* 


The  new  STAR  AUTOCOMP*  is  a  computer  which  justifies  and  hyphenates  a  column 
of  type  in  83  seconds.  It  accepts  unjustified  tape  and  reperforates  “production”  tape 
at  the  rate  of  144  single-column  lines  or  70  book-length  lines  per  minute. 

The  STAR  AUTOCOMP  is  programmed  for  five  different  type  faces,  either  unit  count 
or  non-unit.  With  its  "memorized"  rules  of  hyphenation,  97%  accuracy  is  attainable. 
Because  its  components  are  solid-state  electronics,  no  special  provisions  for  heat 
or  humidity  control  are  required.  -am 


AUTOCOMP 


COMPONENTS  OF  THE  NEW  STAR  TAPE  SYSTEM  FOR  AUTOMATED  FLOW  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  JUSTIFIED  TYPE, 


The  AutoComp  is  specially  programmed  for  the  graphic  arts  industry.  With  the  Star 
AutoPerforator  and  AutoSetter,  it  is  a  vital  link  in  the  automation  so  necessary 
for  modern  composition.  Write  for  new  brochure  on  the  STAR  AUTOCOMP,  and  start 
planning  tomorrow’s  composing  room  today. 

(•control  data  8080  SYSTEM  ) 


SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

OF  POWERS  E  EA.XON 


CHICAGO  •  DCNVCn  •  KANSAS  CITY  MO 


statewide  Press  Association  Competition] 
Won  by  Albuquerque  Tribune . .  .Again! 

For  an  unprecedented  fifth  year  in  a  row  The  Albuquerque  Tribune 
won  first  prize  for  community  service  among  the  state’s  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  annual  E.  H.  Shaffer  Competition  sponsored  by  the 
New  Mexico  Press  Association.  At  the  same  time  five  Tribune  staff 
members  captured  individual  awards. 

Some  of  The  Tribune’s  work  for  community 
betterment  recognized  by  the  out-of-state  judges 
was:  Helping  the  Unfortunate,  Campaign  for  a 
Cleaner  City,  Watching  T axpayers’  Dollars,  Look¬ 
ing  at  Public  Institutions,  Fight  for  Liquor  Law  Re¬ 
form,  and  Battle  Against  Secrecy  in  Government. 


Ralph  Looney 


Bob  Lawrence 


Howard  Bryan 


The  Albuquerque  Tribune 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  e  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  a  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  e  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  e  CLEVELAND  PRESS  e  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  a  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  a  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 

INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  e  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  a  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  a  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APP 

MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  ’  a  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  a  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  a  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 

Oanarol  Advattirina  Da|M. . . .  200  Park  Ava.,  Naw  Tarfc  City— Chkaaa  San  Frandaca  Lof  Anaala.  Detroit  CIndnnati  PhlladalpMa 
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